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PREFACE. 



Most of the Essays in this volume have already 
gppc2urcd in English or American journals. The 
Essay on "Divus Caesar" and the "Leaves from a 
South African Journal" are published for the first 
time. 
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HcxAS Ht?roitT, say the pliiloaophcrs, is the evolution 
cuts which lie already in their causee, as the proper^ 
f geometrical figures lie in the scientific definition of 
S^KS. The qualities which Euclid proves to bo- 
tu the circle, exist in the circle eternally. There is 
tore and no after, and the sense of sequence is only 
s facoeeeive Bt«ps hy nliich proposition after proposi- 
» made Icnown to the limited understanding of man. 
In like manner tlie unnnmbered multitude of living things, 
tht Animateil throng of beings which fill the air, and crowd 
water ond the enrth, lie potentially in the elemental 
(fut [if which they seem to he developed ; and the 
of the individual man, tlic long bc>c|Uc1 of the acta and 
IBS of his nux, and all that ho has done and is to do, 
tin tfcfi type ia exhaosted and gives place to other combi- 
BAtsocis. i* guvrmed by laws as inherent and as necc^ary 
aa th^ne throu;;h which the mathematician develops his in- 
ttrtoirr* fr»m ifae equation of an ellipee. 

Were the equation of man constructed out of elements 
^ few ami simple, we should know all that has been, and 
aB thai »« to be, without moving from our library chairs ; 
but with the knuwhxlge we should lose the uncertainty 
1 
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2 Annala of an English Abbey. 

which gives life its purpose and its interest The pleasure 
of existence depends upon its anxieties, and if we are In* 
deed but the avJUmuiia ttpirUtudia which Leibnitz defines 
us to be, then, of all the gifls which God has bestowed upoa 
us, the choicest is the trick which He has played upon oar 
understandings — ^whidi makes the certain appear aa un* 
certain, which cheats us with the belief that the fixture is 
in our hands, to mould either for good or ilL Of the dy* 
namic forces of humanity the most powerfol is for ever 
concealed from us. The acorn has produced the oak, and 
the oak the acorn, from the time when oaks first began to 
be, and one oak, for practical purposes, is identical with 
another. Man produces man; but each individual brings 
into the world a character and capabilities differing from 
those of his fellows, and incalculable till they have had 
room to display themselves. * An idea generated in a single 
mind penetrates the circle of mankind, and shapes them 
afresh after its likeness. We talk of a science of history — 
we dream that we can trace laws of causation which go> 
vemed the actions of our fathers, and from which we can 
forecast the tendencies of generations to come. The spon- 
taneous force in the soul of a ringle man of genius will do- 
feat our subflest calculations: — and of all forecasts of the 
future, there is but one on which we can repose with confi- 
dence, that nothing ia certain l)ut the unforeseen. 

So long as the rules of our spiritual navigation were 
supposed to be definitely known; so long as conscience was 
believed to be the voice of God in us, and there were celes- 
tial constellations to which we could appeal to correct its 
variations, it mattered little whether we comprehended to 
what port we were bound. Our course had been laid down 
for us by the Master Navigator of the Universe, and we 
could sail on without misgivings over the ocean of untried 
pessihifities. From a combination of many causes we are 
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^^^■bg DOW into a sea where oar charts fail ns, and the 
^^Bb hare ceased to shina The tougue of the prudent 
^^Hhbitu&meringlj. The fool clamouis that ho u aa wise 
^^Bltt Hgc, and the eage ehrinke from saying that it ie not 
^ fc Authority is mate. One man, we are tolti, is as good 
■ awihcr: each by Divine charter may think aa he 
^^^BMB. aud carve his actious after hia own likiug. Insti* 
^^Han imnible; creeds resolve themselves into words; 
^^^pu of government diaint^rrate,. and there is no longer 
■^pnnl of command. In place of the pilota who stood 
fc ■« it the helm, gave their orders and compelled obe- 
iBaw, Tfc have crews now, all equal, who decide by the 
"jonij uf votes. We have entered on an age of universal 
ry, political and spiritual, euch as the world haa 
n hel'ore ; and civilif«d mtSukind are broken into 
lillioa unita, each thinking and doing what 
n hifl own eyes, 

Buce of the past forbids the belief that anarchy 
« for ever. Man is a gregajioas animal, and, aa 
1» up, the fiiwka must be packed more densely. 
■ eombinationa are inevitable— and combinations co- 
j when formed on definite principles to which in- 
I inclinations must bend. Strong minds have a 
J toulMicy to direct weak minds. Majorities vote 
The wrong course runs the ship upon the rocks; 
I, when his folly issues in practical disaster, un- 
it in some degree tliat he is a fool. The universal 
U and must once more organize itself; though 
o politically, or round what kind of spiritual 
n.it were waste of labour to conjecture. Meanwhile 
ts of life as they appear in advanced countries like 
d and America were never less interesting. Each. " 

tn, each American, left to his o(vn guitlauce and 
d fa; the reetleBsnew of his nature to aspire to some- 
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thing, turns to the one direction plainly open to hiniy and 
sets himself with might and main to make money. Monei^ 
is power; money commands a certain kind of enjoyment; 
the excessive want of it is palpable disenjoyment We do* 
sire to succeed; to make ourselves considerable among oar 
fellows; and money is the best standard of measurem^it 
readily appreciable. But when we have got it we are still 
unsatisfied. The pleasures which money will buy are soon 
exhausted. The chief delight has been in the getting; the 
thing got becomes a weariness: and we must either throw 
our inclinations into chains and determine to desire nothing 
but what the dollar will purchase for us, or else to escape 
vacuity we fling ourselves into dilettante sciences, study the 
anatomy of shells and beetles, or find a spurious interest in 
the fictitious world of novel-writers, which reality denies ns 
in our own. 

On these terms the better sort of men and women find 
existence grow tedious. So long as they are obliged to 
work they are in contact with &cts, and retain their moral 
health. When money is provided in sufficient quantities, 
and work has become unnecessary, they cast about for oc- 
cupation. The new order of things has none to give them 
of a noble kind, and in despair they fling themselves into 
the past. They see in the old world what the modem world 
fails to provide. The Catholic Church, which their fi&thers 
broke with, tells them that the disease from which they suf- 
fer is the natural fruit of apostasy. The Catholic Church 
alone can fill the void in their hearts. The noble employ- 
ment for which they pine the Church holds out with ever- 
open hands — employment in which the companies of the 
saints earned the aureoles around their brows — and many 
and many a high-souled man and woman among us is taking 
the Church at its word, and trying the experiment. The 
Reformers led them out into the wilderness, but in that wil- 
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m WBa no Sinai with the reveJadon of a new law — 
mlfiianily deeert strewed with nuggets of gold. There 
m no Jurdati, with a promised hind beyond it — only a 
png mimge willi gold-duat for water. 
1, mninig other iitrange pheaomena of tJiis waning 
try, BTC PCB once more rising among us, as if by encbant- 
i^tbt: religious orders of the Middle Agw; Benedic- 
i( Canuelites, Dominicans: houses of monks find nuns, 
h American and Engliah ladies and gentlemen are 
hnoro gslhering as of old, flying no longer fi-om a world 
r profligBcy, but from a world of emptinees 
K^ritual death. 

p^io and Ilaly, where the continuity of Catholicism 

piUcn uuhroken, and the conventual life has been too 

^ familiar tu seek to disguise its true features, it is re- 

d with the same hatred with which it was abhorred 

Br&thnn; it denotes nothing but sensuality, ignorance 

|pt. The Italian Government is rooting out the whole 

a u nithlessly as Henry VIII. Royalists and Ro- 

^feata may make their ^temate revolutions in the 

rfisaHi pfninsula; the provinces submit indifferently, 

^J^n^ that to them it matters Utile wbetlier they be 

^HUbyking or president; but suggest a restoration of the 

^^pU fiatcmitiee, and tlio paving^toues of Valladulid and 

^B^» would rise up in mutiny. In England, where the 

f**tioliwuredby eeutimenlaljiasBioii; in America, where 

'^ 8 Lo past, or where the leasana of the old world are 

''i[»»Bl tohave no application; in France, where the en- 

"^ mtioo is swimming in a sea of nnarchy, and the vessel 

M At Slate is okatteretl and the drowning wretches cling 

E plank which the waves drift within their 
il institutions are springing up as mush- 
autumn rain. As mushrooms is it to be? 
and as soon to perish? * Or axe we really 
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TritnesBing the revival of an order of things which, after 
Tiolent overthrow, is recommencmg a second period o 
during energy and power? 

Time will anawor. It depends on whether the Cathol 
form of Christianity can recover its hold on the convictia 
of educated men. Meanwhile it will not be uniuterestin 
to look particularly at tlie history of one of these found 
tione as it actually existed in ancient England. As ii 
ence, if we would know the nature of any animal or plac 
we can leani much, if not the whole, of Its character fi 
a Bingle epecimen, so tlie career of a distinguished abbe 
from its be^nniiig to its end, can hardly fail to n 
what other abbeys are likely to be, if we are again to ha< 
them among us. Planted in the same soil ofluman lU 
surrounded by the same temptations, and nourished by tl 
same influences, the idea will naturally develop in the ei 
direction. 

The old English records, in the course of publicatio 
under the Master of Oie KoUs, provide an exceptional o 
portunity for a study of tliis kind; and without furtha 
prefiice I shall introduce the reader to the Abbey of p 
Albans, in Hertfordshire, the wealthiest and most brilliaa 
of all the religious houses of Great Britain, the annals a 
which have be«n lately edited by the accomplished an 
learned Mr. Riley.' 

The surviving ruins convey a more imposing sense of t] 
ancient magnificence than Melrose, or Fountains, < 
tonbury. The moral ruin which preceded the suppressio 
— Qot magnificent, but sliameful and ignominious — baa til 



I [1. OtOa AfAatnm monaiUrii Saiuti Albam. A. Thomi Wa 
»htgham compHaia, rtfpiaiite Rieardo Secimda. 

% Jah/tnnUi Amiaukeham Aniuilfg mon. S. A&ani. 

3. Rt^atnm Abbatia Jahannit Whttlum^iUd, Edited by H( 
Tbomu BiJey, Borruiter^Bt'Law.J 
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« of beong attested to ns by evidence to which the 
mate admirer of the age& of faith can make no 
But tt> this we shall be more properly led by 
pmung the oourte of the elory. 

TV tiiwa of St. jUbans, fumoua in English history for 
m butld fiiught there in the Waxs of the Roees, stands 
« tkt great North Road, twenty miles &om London, on 
l^Biileof tho Roman Verulam. The aboriginal Britiah 

imis a military post in the time of the Emperor 
Dwtroyed by Boodicea, the works were recon- 
1 when Britain was finally subdued, and Vurulam 
to a municipal town of wealth and consequence. 
!MJ)er» of Christianity followed in the track of the 
: abii in the Hertfordshire colony was shed the blood 
Hwt English martyr to the new faith. Albanus, a 
of Verulam. waa called under the Dioclesian perse- 
te give account for his apostasy from the religion 
■Boftm of the world, and, preferring Christ to the 
f, was sent to join his Lord by the aword of the exo- 
"Oasr, L«^end embellished the dcaih-scene with mira- 
*i rtith it is needless to repeat, Tlic general fact that 
• fi»u braring the name Albanus was killed at this spot 
"*i« he was a Christian may be accepted as true. WTicn 
•^[WMcution ceased the martyrdom was conniiemoratcd 
I? ID iujcription on the wall of the town. A church waa 
WiloD the Kite where the blood had fallen. It acquired 
•S«dtl onrtity, and during the Pelagian controversy 
■■tlsjcrneof a provincial council. St. German of Aux- 
'^ihcHiampiim of orlhwlnxy against Pelagiua, preached 
^■-rifUii ht* orisons at St. Alban'a tomb. 

A mom danj^Toiis enemy than a theorist on the freedom 
''tbewill apjimrcd upon the scene immediately after; 
I fivcrwhelmed by a flood of Saxon heathens ; 
ntion disappcanxl in smoke and ruiua; and 
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ofVeruIam and all that it contained, there was nothing 
left by the middle of the sixth century but a green rounded 
hill, sloping up from the little river Ver, where sheep 
browsed on the undulating ridges which clothed and con- 
cealed the wreck of street and market-place. There, for 
generation after generation, lay unthought of and undis- 
turbed the bones of England's Protomartyr. The fame of 
his suffering was revived when Augustine brought back 
Christianity. But Alban himself still slept in his un- 
known grave, and three hundred and fifty years of rain 
and sunshine, and gathering mould and springing herbage, 
had effaced the last traces of his traditional resting-place. 
Somewhere under those turf-mounds he was still lying. 
Piety forbade the belief that remains so precious could 
have perished like common bones. But there was no di- 
vining-rod to detect the buried treasure. Only God could 
reveal where it was deposited ; and devout souls could but 
wait and pray that in time the mystery might be made 
known. 

Miracle like that which restored the cross on which the 
Saviour had suffered* to the adoration of the Christian 
world, discovered in the ftdness of time the relics of His 
servant. 

In the year 758, Mercia, the central kingdom of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, was shaken by civil disorder. Ethel- 
bald, the king, was killed. Beomred, who snatched at the 
throne, was defeated and had to fly for his life. The 
Thanes, unanimi consensu, elected as their sovereign a 
youth named Offa, brave in battle and noble in blood, for 
he was seventeenth in descent from Odin himself. The 
seven kingdoms were already tending to become one. OflSi 
was no sooner in the saddle than he began to extend his 
borders at the expense of his neighbours, fell into corre- 
i^ndence with Charlemagne — aspired, perhaps, to imitate 
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e on a smaller scale, and become monarch of 
1 England. Aiming especially at eecurmg a eea- 
d, he coveted the Eaatora countien, and lio projKiacd a 
k ht one uf bis daughters with Ethelbert of East 
The proiKwition was well eutertoined, and Etliel- 
tlfud a \\&t \a the Mercian court to make acquaint- 
pl<ilh hU bride The mind of OfTa was set rather on 
rikiries than the person of hia int<aided son-in-law. 
n i^ueen was ambitious like Lady Macbeth for her 
), and as little scrupulous to the means 
flat (be Uiic-d. Bhe euggestod that Ethelbert was in his 
I«tT, and that there was a shon«r road than marriage 
•wwifeiht auuexalion of the coveted province. Ofla, a 
pnfab); Oiriatitui, started iu horror at tlie hint of mur- 
•l*. Blwlbcrt. nevertheless, having entered OBa's castl&, 
^^f left ii alive. Feasted iu splendour, and placed to 
a gorgeous bed hung with gold and j>tirple, he was 
1 through n trajxloor and smothered below with 
Olfa edzed East AngUa and obtained his desires ; 
» gbofit of tho murdered ElhcllKirt haunted hia 
n uid made night hideous to hhu. He sliut !iim- 
in him chain Irt. He refused lo touch food. Awake 
« hauDttd by hia erime — when exhaustion brought 
it wan to exchange the pain of remorse for the more 
bI B Bg iii*!! of unagination. At length in a dream, or 
K fnp^tians of his confessor, he Itarut tbe eondi- 
I he might be pardoned. He must diacover 
a of St. Alhui, and raise on abbey iu his honour. 
Mptical reader will have lus private thoughts on 
e in which tltc ailventure was achieved. In tlio 
t as history. King OfTa soJit t<) tho 
^bishop a-o he was then eallwl) of Lichfield 
h his brother prelates on the site of Veni- 
ir day, August 1, 793, a year after 
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the murder. Offa, then a grey-haired man of sixty ( 
thereabouts, appeared on horseback attended by hia at 
and his thanes. The prelates marched in procession wi 
banners and crosiers, and long files of prieata and mon! 
chanting their Litanies. Lightning flawed suddenly a 
of the sky and struck the ground before their feet w! 
blinding splendour. The bishops threw themselves < 
their knees and prayed. The king and his lords prayi 
The spectators who had gathered in a crowd joined in a 
pectant adoration. At length, trembling with excitemai 
ierram pcrcniiunt, " they strike the earth," " There was i 
need of long search when Heaven had pointed to the spot" 
Bt. Alban'a skeleton, or the bones composing it, was foun 
entire. Evidence of an earthly kind to identify them m 
leally those of Alban there was none — but none wa» 
needed. The celestial indication was itself proof concIa» 
mve. Weak believers, if any such were present, had their 
doubte dispelled by the powers which the sacred things a 
once displayed. Lame men leapt upon their feet, deaf 
ears heard, and blind eyes were opened. A band of gold.> 
was fastened about the skull with Alban's name inacribed' 
upon it. The relics were deposited tenderly in a loculta o 
box inlaid with gold and set with sapphires, and Ofia set 
out instantly for Kome to impart his discovery to Pope 
Adrian the Firit. He confessed his guilt for the murder 
of Ethelbert, He related his dream and the result of it, 
Adrian admitted the Protomartyr at once on the roll of the 
Saints, gave Offa power to found his monastery in tuorum 

peecatorum remUsumem, and promised that it should be ■ 
the peculiar charge of himself and hia successors. 
bishop, archbishop, or even legate should have aulhority^fl 
to meddle with it. 
On the king's return to England a great council o 

luuufl and bishops was held at Verulam, for the ceremoojl 
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:% the firet Btone ; a number of Jnonka were collected 

n lie best onlerwi eiisling houses; and endowed with 

d knds, fenced around with privileges and liberties, 

B uempt from fees and taxes to king or pontifi', St. Al- 

l>«iiV Abbey began to be a (act. 

Of Willegod, Uie first Abbot, little Burvivea but the 

Lh||U(. This much only is diftiuctly visible, that about 

^^B feu 793 there wad established hero, as in bo many 

^^^BffplBCe8,ft communilTof persons who had bound thcm- 

^^Btoby the usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 

ten ml women (for a separate convent of sisters formed 

pw 'i tfie foundation) who had fi)rswom all earthly ties, 

^^lUarttily interests and ambitions, and had determined to 

^Hfttl tludr lives iu devotional exercises, in attending the 

^Hptrud sick, in meditation and interecseoty prayer. In 

^Hm eODception, the monasteries were to be ever-burning 

^pg,&om which Divine grace should perennially ra- 

B«iiij, in this world of ours, fiills generally too short 
rfttany. The shortcomings at St. Alban's became visible 
viiUlqaEly soon. The fir^-t care of the monks should 
■tt Wn for their founder. Ofe died soon ailer the 
•Ifcj WBfl set going. The ungralctul Willegod allowed 
"''' ling's body to be consigned by unknown hands to an 
"•bnwii grave. It was uncertain whetlicr tlie burial waa 
1 as CUriotiau, Willegod was punished for hia 
i by an ilLuees of whicli he died. The brethren 
t hope that Ofia's soul might not be sudering for 
gat..ry. 
npting, planted, as it was, full grown, was slow ia 
% root. Bwiric, the second abbot, a relation of 0^'b, 
1 the eune carele«eneaB, and ended soon also an 
r imdiAiDgtiisiied rule. Wulsig, the next, was ao- 
He was of the blood royal, oud^ 
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erectus est in miperhiajny was lifted up with pride. Thinldng 
more of his descent from Odin than of his bondage to 
Christ, Wnlsig dressed in silks, spent his time in huntings 
field and banquet, — ^was a politician and a courtier. Widi 
these expensive tastes he was accused of wasting the 
Church's treasures, and, worst crime of all, he invited lar 
dies to dine with him in the abbot's parlour, and lodged 
the nuns too near his private chamber. Was it for this 
that lightning had come from heaven to discover the relics 
of the Protomartyr? The scandalised brethren rose in 
mutiny against their Carnalia Abbas. Wulsig, too, closed 
his career prematurely. He died, as was said, by poison, 
— id didtur potionatuSf — and was followed to his grave by 
the curses of the community. 

Slightly, very slightly, matters now mended. Abbot 
Wulnoth, who succeeded, shifted away the nuns, established 
discipline, and recovered lands which Wulsig had alien- 
ated. But Wulnoth too was fisur from a saint. Too oflien 
he was to be met afield in bufi* jerkin, with horn and hunt- 
ing-knife, when he ought to have been at chapeL He 
preferred hawk and hound to mass-book and breviary. St. 
Alban's Abbey seemed likely to be a fidlure aftier all. Ead- 
frith, fifth abbot, was no better. Eadfiith was nobly bom, 
hut filiiu hujus soBCulif a child of this world, who set a per^ 
nicious example to the weaker brethren. Clearly enough, 
the tree which Offit had planted so careftdly needed to be 
watered afresh or it would wither away. 

Help came when it was least looked for. Uneasy times 
had dawned for Saxon England. Each summer brought 
fleets into the Channel of plundering Danes. They landed 
in force. Half the country was overrun and wasted by 
them. Their chiefe were heathens, who spared neither 
shrine nor altar, monk nor nun. St Alban's, &r inland 
as it was, had not escaped a visit from them, and half the 
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^^Lina niscd up a Baviour. Wulta, & DunUh roverj 
^^^pt heart «aa peDetrated, became, on oae of these ma- 
HHCag visits, converted to Chriatiaiuty. He carried \m 
* 'feid ipirit into his faith, turned hermit, settled liimself 
^ati ill 8l Alban's woods to crusts and watercresscs ; and 
nfaoM among the degenerate Saxons became the pirate 
e, that high prelates went to him to confess their sins 
llbtalMolved; while Abbot Eadfritb, shamed bj such 
KQple ftl hia door, laid down his crosier, took to tlie 
b u Wul&'s eidfe, and the community, inspired with 
AfBibuBiasm, mended their ways. 

lies of abboU followed who brought St. Alhan's 
A average condition of Saxon monagtericH. They 
■ ndthcT devout especially nor especially undevout. 
v wholesome chun^hmen, of solid, substantial type, 
'"rarri'.d on their business with propriety and decency, 
A) the oiuntry became more settlocl, a town sprang up un- 
^ 1^ nblKy'a shadow, with a market and a parish church. 
**ni« were drained, woods were cleared. The abbey 
"^f^n* enlarged. In laying the foundations for the new 
^^oig)! the ruins were exposed of the ancient Roman 
'^^walE* nud pavements, cellars and vaults, and arched 
I*n^ which became the dens of thieves and highway- 
** The bricks wtre used again for modem houses. The 
tuittuid ea\e» were filleil in and levelled. Inside the 
■U^ and outside chaos was reduced to order, and life he>- 
Cwntioiuil and human. As at present, in the disinter- 
MM of Ih4) Assyrian and Babylonian monuments there is 
tt ttfpviom to di»«ver coimecting links with the sacred 
Btbnw history, so at St Alban'a pious eyes were on the 
b for tncm of the martyred saint. Imagination, and 
Uf inTeotion, came to the assistance of fact. In the 
ii of ft Boman houae were found urns of pottery and 
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glafls, contaimng, as was assumed, ashes of men and wo- 
men. Both urns and ashes, as belonging to unbaptized 
heathen, were carefully destroyed. Old scrolls and books 
were said to have been discovered also, which the learned 
declared to be books of religion, or rituals of devils, and 
which, therefore, were consigned to the fire. A crumbling 
box, however, was turned up, with a parchment in it in 
ancient British, and this on examination proved to be a 
life of St. Albanus himself, agreeing in all particulars witli 
the account given of him by Bede. It was part of the 
duty of monks to learn by heart the biographies of their 
patron saints. The minuteness of agreement, therefore^ 
throws suspicion on the independence of the testimony. The 
British version was, nevertheless, at once translated into 
Latin, and appointed to be read in the church, and farther 
curious inquiry was cut short by miracle. The translatimi 
was no sooner complete than the parchment crumbled to 
dust. 

Monkish fraud I the modem reader exclaims impatient- 
ly. Rather, perhaps, without more fraud or thought of 
frtiud than has been displayed by some enthusiastic ded- 
pherers of the arrow-head inscriptions. A veritable record 
of some kind or other, in a half-known language, may easily 
have been construed into a preconceived meaning by an 
over-credulous imagination, without any dishonesty at alL 
When the balance b eventually struck between the oppo- 
sing tendencies which evolve between them the spiritual 
history of mankind, an over-readiness to believe in a cause 
generally honourable will be found to have been less mis- 
chievous than the scepticism which creates nothing, and is 
content to sneer and to destroy. 

So long as the Saxon monastery continued, the prelacy 
of the abbey continued to run in the great Saxon fiunilies. 
Two nobly-born brethren, LeofriCy and Alfric who was af^ 
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i Primate, ruled successively at St. Alban's, — both 

Dieti of diHtiti^iii^ed pietj, both of them a perplexity to 

tbe tnaoaAic OQiiuumiity, which knew not nht'ther most 

to pnt»e or lihuae their adminiatratioa. Those abbots 

bauA most favour with the brethren who most enriched 

Um corponttion. Large land grants fell in under Leofrio 

sad Al&ic. aDd therefore they were admired and honoured ; 

bat the monies considered that they were theraaolvea the 

ftfit object of Christ's c&rc, and that the increased wealth 

Aoald efaow itself in int^rease of comfort. The two bro 

ihen Kgarded the poor and miserable aa having a euperior 

dun, and laTished Christ's patrimony in relieving the ne- 

<»1JM of the neighbourhood. £ven the jewels intended 

I* Pi. Albau's shrine were sacrificed in a severe famine — 

Utnl Leofiic daring to say that the true temples of Christ 

■« the bctdiw of liia suffering memlwrs. 

Whether tlie abbot did well or ill in this judgment of 

^•niilBed a discontented brother, JVtwmi tUe qui nihil 

i^nrt— "Let Him determine who knoweth all things," 

lW^»«iIe who tliought most about the poor was the trai- 

•(Jailaa, The i)oor wo had always with us, and pious 

■*la iif St, Alban'a were not to be met with every day, 

*><n: Kta opco mutiny at laat, and the secular arm had 

*■ w tailed in. Leofric, excellent as he was, proved re- 

""*'" attsUnu — a severe master to rebellious servants, 

''*|:ti policemen come down from London and clmincd up 

•« (tkhI rrfmrlory in their cells. The rest were left to 

P'vaUt in private over their shortened rations. 

■kr Abbot Alfric the monotony of ordinary life was 
1 by a curious episode. The special distinction of 
" y was the poeseesion of the genuine relics of the 
B Protnniartrr, No one questioned that they had been 
y tfifcovered hy Offa. A doubt was raised, however, 
it vill be Kien with reanon, whether the shrine at St. 
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Alban's contmued to hold them. The abbey had been 
plundered by the Danes. The Danes, it was asserted, 
were not likely to have left behind the greatest treasiire 
that it possessed ; and tradition so &r admitted the argu- 
ment that in the current story the relics were said to hare 
been actually carried away to Denmark, and to have been 
recovered by the adventurous ingenuity of a member of 
the convent. That a band of pagan warriors should have 
burdened themselves with a box of bones is not very prob- 
able. It is likely enough that they stripped the gold from 
the shrine. It is just possible that, seeing the extraordinary 
importance attached to such things by the monks, they 
might have taken them away intending to ransom them. 
The Danish business, at any rate, whether real or imaginary^ 
is a necessary feature of the story which is now to be told, 
and a better illustration could not be found of the respect 
with which the remains of saints were regarded. They 
were more precious and more coveted than any other form 
of property, yet the ordinary rules of property did not ap- 
ply to what it was held permissible and even comm^id- 
able to steal. 

A pretension was suddenly set up by the monks of Ely 
that they and only they possessed the genuine skeleton of 
the martyr of Verulam, and they had come by it in the 
following manner : In Abbot Alfric's time half England 
had become Danish, and other fleets of Danes were going 
and coming. The abbot had reason to expect that a troop 
of them were about to visit St Alban's, and, in resentment 
at the trick which had been played upon their country- 
men, might take away the relics once more. The Ely 
monastery lay among swamps and morasses not easily 
penetrable. Abbot Alfiic therefore wrote to his friends 
there asking them to take charge of St. Alban's loetUua 
till the danger should be over. The monks of Ely pro- 
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AsmliDg to their account the box vas sent, and the box 

M lAiTWords restored, but it had been reetoretl ri&ed, ] 

I ikiil of wUcJi they were not ashamed to boast, of 

^■ool contents. They had conaigned the bonea of the 

hlAUnn to their own treasure house. They sent back 

PEettibi'dahire the bones of a sham Alhan who had been 

ifthdr own abbots. 80 Ely insisted, and so the 

U believed, and forgave the fraud in consideration of 



<t All'ric however waa equal to the occasion. He 

m 'uintd that he had played a trick, and a Lrick still 

» oobibh). His object had been to throw the Danes 

Iw »(*ut, but he de<;Iared tliat he had never seriously 

gilt uf imrltug with bis chuicest jewel. Ho knew the 

» vitli whom he was dealing and hod boen before- 

thcm- The real Alban had lain buried all 

in a secret place in his own chapel. The loeuliu bad 

i Ui Ely tho relics of a conunonplace respectabla 

', accompanied, to prevent suspicion, with jewels 

« genuine. The monks of Ely might have made 

ft which they pretended, but they had gained 

If it, and were tbeioselvee the parties decdved. 

p dolt) pio dcpeptt eurU Elycnaes ; so, to their 

ft pious fraud the monks of Ely were taken in. 

mtered, the world who required St Alban's 

; to which shrine they shouM pay their 

rard the Confessor was called in, and 

r Pt, Alban's ; but who was Edward, and 

I Edward know of such a matter more than 

manT The Pope was appealed to. The Pope de- 

ir the Hertfurdshirc abbey also ; but even the Pope 

t yrt tafallihie. Heaven itself guvo an uncertain 

The St. Alban's wlics worked miracles. The 
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Ely relics replied with other miracles. The power of sel^ 
multiplication, attributed by modem Catholics to the wood 
of the true cross, would have explained the difficulty ; but 
no one thought of this hypothesis, and the controversy 
raged on for two centuries. In the hope of making an end 
there was at length a formal examination of the relics 
themselves. The Bishop of Lincoln and a commissioner 
from Ely came to St. Alban's. The shrine was solenmly 
opened and the bones were lifted out. King OSk had 
fastened a band of gold about the skull. To the conster- 
nation of the men of Hertfordshire the band was gone, and 
in the place of it a strip of parchment, attached by a silk 
thread, on which, however, was emblazoned in golden 
characters of great antiquity: Hie est Sandus Albanus, 
Ely claimed the victory. What now could St. Alban's 
say? But St. Alban's was not yet at its last resource. 
An account was produced that an artist, employed many 
generations before in decorating the shrine, had taken the 
gold and used it. The abbot of the time discovered what 
had been done too late to recover the band, and had at- 
tached the scroll as a substitute. 

All parties were thus again at sea. The knot was too 
intricate for human hands to untie. Doubts had spread. 
The townspeople, and even the monks of the house them- 
selves, were beginning to waver, and the blessed Alban 
himself found it necessary to interfere. A person of the 
neighbourhood, one Herbert Duckit, declared that one day 
when praying at the shrine he felt an emotion of incredu- 
lity. He found himself suddenly shrivelled to the dimen- 
sions of an ape, and returned to his natural size only when 
he renewed his convictions. This ought to have been 
sufficient : but assurance was made doubly sure. A scep- 
tical brother of the house was alone praying at night in 
the church. The shrine burst open ; an awful form strode 
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\ obecuritf , &nd stood in &oiit of tlie prostrate 

' AlhanuK," the figure said. " Jlio quieseo. 
^^Uidemeo/eretroexireT Behold me. lam 
Here I rest, Dtdst thou not see me isaue from 
mj tombT" 

*Ve&, Lord and Martyr, I did see thee," the monk 
unrend. 

" Bae Je artero pmUue palam teeHJUare" said the saint. 
* Besr too witness then, for the future, in the tace of all 
am." 
WiU> tlM»e words, Beatut A9>aniu rediU in heulten 
Mnt, tbe blessed Alban retumod into bis bos. 
Tba ntiifiictorily the uncertaioty was well ended ; for, 
■ 4h chrunicler naively observes, " doubts of this kind 
nvnrkiiig mischief." Questions had been raised of the 
» of the relics of many other distinguished saints, 
il tewtT minwles had been worked in consequence 
M mlilo in eoTUTn teelesiis miraeula eorusedrunt.'] 
h the NormoQ Conquest St. AJban's narrowly escaped 
•ipwect. Connected as it had been with the native 
piiWK. it was a stronghold of Baxon sentiment. At a 
""Ttniion which met at Westminster, soon after the liat- 
w of llftjititigs, the king let fall an expression of contempt- 
"""•"tqiriw at the ease with which the Saxons had allowed 
"wwelvia to be overcome. The Abbot of St. Alban's, 
^WW Frederic, himself a passionate natiouBlist, had been 
'•■poafwJ perhaps at the submissiveness wilh which the 
^"ni jiriesthood had sacrificod their patriotism to the 
■Vi HictaUon. 

Hon illustrious prince," the abbot said, "you owe 
"^ triiunphs to the clergy of this realm. Our late 
a have Ixwn so heavenly-minded, tlial they have 
1 ■ large part of English soil oo the houses of 
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religion. Had temporal lords held it, they would havo 
made a stouter fight. The clergy could not and would not** 

"Ha I" answered William, " is that the secret of it ? be- 
cause the lands were taken from knights and gentlemen 
and given to you? Then the same thing may happen to 
me. The Danes may come again, and there will be no 
one to fight with them. Out of your own mouth I judge 
you. I will have your St. Alban's lands again, and sdtla 
men on them that I can depend upon." 

The domains of St. Alban's extended at this time from 
their own gates to London Stone, and the forest, with 
which the intervening country was covered, was the hid- 
ing-place of Saxon outlaws. Half was at once resumed 
by the Crown. The woods were cleared, roads were opened 
through them and patrolled. Abbot Frederic, taking to 
treason, was hunted off into the Ely marshes, where he 
died. The abbey itself was saved by the intercession of 
Lanfranc ; and, shorn of its splendour, it was placed under 
the rule of the Norman Paul, who was Lanfranc's near 
kinsman. 

The change was in all ways beneficent. The days of 
ease and idleness were over. In Church and State the 
Norman Conquest meant the end of anarchy — called in 
modem language " liberty," — and the inauguration of or- 
der and discipline. We travel rapidlf in these historical 
sketches. The reader flies in his express train in a few 
minutes through a couple of centuries. The centuries 
pass more slowly to those to whom the years are doled 
out day and day. Institutions grow and beneficently de- 
velop themselves, making their way into the hearts of 
generations which are shorter-lived than they, attracting 
love and respect, and winning loyal obedience; and then 
as gradually forfeiting by their shortcomings the allegiance 
which had been honourably gained in worthier periods. 
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k see wealth and gieatnesa ; we see corruption and vice ; 

a to follow eo dose upon the other, that we 

J tbcy inilBt have always co-eiisted. We look more 

Sly, Aod we perceive long periods of time, in which 

» ia fint a growth and then a decay, lilce what we 

e ill a tree of the forest. 

I1W tiling which baa takeu root and become strong has 
dna ooly because it bad life in it — and the queatioa 
kUi we ought to ask of any organised system, political 
tyritual, is not whether it is good or evil, but wbetber 
(balire or dead. If it is alive, we may take Uie rest for 
^nud. Age follows age, families remain from fiither to 
!■ «iL tbe same spot and subjected to tbe same condi- 
hii. \Vbere the conditions work to create happiness, 
bvoanblc impressions are formed and are handed on, and 
^ti^ with the progress of the yeare. "Where tbey work 
"H dkpleaaure, at first imperceptible, changes to anger 
ad ihen to impatience, and then to scorn, and rage, 
"d icdve enmity. The spectator, looking back from a 
■"Oiit perio<], sees a worthless government tyrannising 
** pB>entioDS, or sees an exploded creed continuing to 
_ tBtlaMi the world after every active mind bas divined its 
^'wood. Ho is impatient for tbe catastrophe. Ho won- 
^W men of sense could bear bo long with the intole- 
'^lt> He tJuinks God with snug self-satisfaction that he 
h a fool as his ancestors. Nature happily is more 
a we are ; or rather we, wise as we think our- 
B tum bearing unconsciously with theories and 
I philosophers will equally see to have been 
■4« moment living or dead, and they will me<litate on 
■riadeaa: with equal perplexity or with equal self-com- 

t tho rtro centuries which followed the Conquest, the 
^'outic orders in England were in the maturity of vigour 
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and wortih. The Normans, While they retained their indi- 
viduality, were among the noblest races which the earth 
has possessed. They were no blameless saints who picked 
their way through life in dread of spots upon their garments. 
They were Nature's policemen, whose mission was to sub- 
stitute law and order for self-will and self-indulgence. They 
were rough-handed, but not rougher than occasion required, 
and they possessed the restrained moderation which is cha- 
racteristic of real strength. 

Paul, the first Norman abbot, was appointed to St Al- 
ban's eleven years after the Conquest, in the year 1077. 
The historian Walsingham, the collector of the annals, and 
himself a monk of the abbey, thus speaks of him : 

"This Paul was a man of piety and culture. The mo* 
nastic discipline, which had been forgotten both by rulers 
and ruled in the seductions of pleasure, he determinately 
and yet prudently restored. He was content to work by 
degrees, lest too sudden changes should lead to mutiny; 
but so well he succeeded, that under him St. Alban's Abbey 
became a school of religious observance for all England." 

King William, seeing the abbey rescued from Saxon li- 
cense, restored part of the lands. Money was found with 
Lanfranc's help, and the abbey church, which had been al- 
lowed to &11 to ruins, was simply and solidly rebuilt The 
splendour so much admired in these later days was still 
absent Monasticism did not begin to care about adorning 
its shell till the soul of it had begun to sicken. The Nor- 
mans were content with sound and strong buildings which 
would last, if necessary, till Domesday. Abbot Paul col- 
lected books, and set his monks to read them. The easy 
life which had become a second nature was at an end. No 
pleasant lying in bed was allowed any longer in the morn- 
ings; no meat dinners upon fiuiting days; no retirement 
under pretence of sickness to the. indulgence of the infiiv 
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naiy; no agreeable numiDg ia and out -vias permitted any 
laager whh the f isl«rhooda.' 

Hie nil« of tlie order was set up in ita rigidity, as a law 
lo be obeyed ; and aa a mark of disapi^nval of the loose 
v>yt wlilcli bad been bo loog tolerated, the austere Nor- 
aaa dotmyed die tnonumentd of his predecessors on the 
floor of the ctiaucel, aud "spoke of them as idiots and 
Uockbea<t»." 

Offi had obtoiQed from Rome, as a special favour, the 
ezMDpdoa of the abbey from epiacopal visitatioo. The 
abbots had gone their own tray in <;oiisequence, and the 
ftbvenoG of mpcrv-udoo had been the cause of degenenicy. 
Abbot Paul's successor, Richard, vi monaehoa gtwt rigidiits 
guit r m ar et, tliat he might keep his monks in still tighter 
onler, RureDiIereti the bo much cherished independence lo 
tl» see nf Lincoln ; and thus by these two rulers 8t. Alban's 
mw made for the first time to assume an aspe^/t of genuine 
••intlineH. The work which it was intended to do was 
aetUBlly done. In the person of the abbots were combined 
the ftmrtions of earthly magistrate and spiritual father; 
and for two centuries the monastery was at once an exam- 
ple of saintly life, and a living centre of authority where 
■ererity was tempered by affection. "Happy." ^ys the pro- 
verb, " U the country whose annals are a blank." Happy 
(Im uutitution which works silently. Writttm history is a 
teoord of crimes and errors and their conse«]uence3. When 
(here is ootbing to relate, day follows upon day, and year 



' At ihf bat of tima ihe morals of the Saian m 
to hav* brvii IndifTerent. Id ihe FeoiteniialB of Bcde nnd Egbert, 
Monk* and muui appear in ai viciou* coloiim u the mm! tincharita- 
Ui pRttoUnl ba* n;pr«««Titeii them. The detniln csiiaot be qiic<l«<1, 
vwi III I^tin. Tbe eurions nuj Mtufy thrmnelveit bj refpninp to 
iW tUti) ToluRKi i>f Omndit and Ertlaiiutieai DiKlimtnlt rtlating la 
Ormi BHtti* amd Inland, pp. 327-8-6, and vx pp. 417-428. 
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upon year; and each has brought its allotted duties, 
those duties have been fulfilled. In one direction onl^ 
-were symptoms visible of growing disorder at St. Alban's;^ 
Settled government and increasing fervor of piety brought 
with them a taste for the decoration of the shrine. Eadi 
abbot sought to add something to the magnificent reoepUk 
cle in which the martyrs reposed. The appetite for splen- 
dour extended to the church, and as the treasury fidled to 
meet the demands upon it, money was borrowed &om the 
Jews, who alone had money to lend. The usurer's trade 
was held dishonourable, yet those who condescended to 
borrow had to stoop to the endurance of insult &om the 
ministers of their necessities. In the twelfth century Aaron 
of Winchester, a noted money lender of the day, presumed 
to present himself at the sacred gate of the abbey. Of 
course the porter spumed at him. As he turned away he 
flung an invective behind him, which stung by its truth. 
Proud as the martyr's shrine might seem, it was he — ^he, 
the despised Jew — who had found the gold with which it 
was inlaid. To him the monks owed the very roof over 
their heads, yet he was unworthy to set foot within their 
walls. 

Slowly, too, very slowly, the severity of the rule was re- 
laxed, as enthusiasm cooled into habit. Twice a year, to 
keep down unruly inclinations, the monks were bled. Un- 
der Abbot Paul and his successors the bleeding was in the 
afternoon. It was treated as a matter of course, and those 
who had undergone the operation went about their business 
afterwards as if nothing had happened. In process of time 
they complained that the bleeding exhausted them. They 
were placed on the sick list, and they were bled in the 
mornings that they might have their dinners afterwards to 
comfort them. They were excused matins that ihey might 
lie in bed and recover strength. They were allowed a 
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WW iftor refection, or were sent into the country for 

(*m^uf iiir. The convent, as an net of general relief, 

■<n pentiitti^ to lay aaide their heavy cloaks &t shaving- 

_CBt-4a inilulgcDce which, as the shaving house wos the 

Kuf gosip and pleasant talk, vras received with extra- 

y gmtitoiie. 

I !««• again bfgan to be visible of quarrels with the 

luring gentry about the boundaries of property, Tha . 

bin thiur spiritual aspect might still be objects of awB 

riraxntion. Aa land-owners they deflcended to the le- 

I rf the liuty, and received layman's usage. Parties 

id evpn in the abbey iteel£ Profligate brothers took 

piideof lite ehildren of this world fur private objects of 

Sir Robert Fitzwilliam laid claim to a wood 

P ti( church estate. Brother William Pygon, who had 

;e Against the abbot, forged a deed in Fitzwilliam 's 

,«tolc the abbot's dgnet and sealed it. The fraud 

h JKovcrcd, and the wood was rescued, but the scandal 

D terrible. The convent knew not how to proceed 

f w of exposing their shame. Providence ultimately 

■ tin matter mto its own hands, Deonim injuria diis 

Brulher Pj"gon had been sent to expiate liis sina by 

K dependent priory. His allotted diet was meo- 

^ht, to console himself, he secreted a pasty and 

ne, and not daring to enjoy himself where he 

I, be carried his spoils to the cloaca. There 

ti, ho got dnink and fell asleep, and the night being 

L ko WBK frozen to death. In his joviality he hnd trolled 

Bwhieh the fiightcned brothers conceived afterwards 

lave come from a chorus of devils; voices had been 

kovcrbuttrd shrieking, "OifcA Aim, iSbtan/ Gdch him, 

tiht TionaMa obbole, tJie moet interesting after Abbot 
f HM John of tho Cell, eJectoi in 1195, who bad been 
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a student in the Universitj of Paris. The he^ of ih9 
religious houses, having extensive property to administer, 
were usually men of business. Abbot John, however, the 
chronicler observes, had more of Mary than of Martha in 
him, and contributed, in the brethren's opinion, less than 
he ought to have done to the outward greatness of his 
charge. Nor was he otherwise as considerate of them as 
a good abbot ought to have been. He rebuilt the refeo- 
tory and the dormitory. He employed two of the monks, 
who were artists, to execute some of those exquisite carv- 
ings and paintings in the chapel which are the despair of 
modem architects ; but to pay for these things he stopped 
the wine allowance for fifteen years, and kept the house 
upon beer and water. 

On idleness, too, the secret poison of monasticism, Abbot 
John made constant war. When monasteries were first 
instituted, the monks were made to work upon the fiums. 
As they grew in wealth and importance^ outdoor labour 
was passed over to the ser&. For healthy industry a sub- 
stitute was found in blood-letting ; and the duties became 
exclusively "religious." The business of a monk was to 
pray and meditate. Prayer and meditation converted 
themselves inevitably into the mechanical repetition of 
devotional forms, and the victims of an unnatural system 
were driven as a relief for their weariness to amusements 
or to vice out of doors. Abbot John took the rule as he 
found it He could not return to the practice of earlier 
times. He could not force the community to experience 
in themselves a revival of spiritual emotion, of which 
enthusiasm alone makes ordinary temperaments capable ; 
but he could, at least in his own person, set an example 
which might rouse them to imitation. None were stricter 
than he in vigils and fasts. He committed the Psalter to 
memoiy and repeated it through without book or note. 
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^When the convent was sleeping the abbot was on his 
knees in the oratory, and the drowsy monks dreamt they 
heaid celestial music, as if companies of angels had de- 
floeoded to sing noctoms with him. He lived to be a very 
old man, and when he came to die at last the singular 
beauty of his end became part of the traditions of the 
abbey. 

He had studied medicine at Paris, and while in health 
luid watched by many a sick-bed. ElnoWing by his symp- 
toms that his end was approaching, he called the monks 
together, crawled into the chapter house, and took his 
tiaudseat 

**M7 dear brethren," he said, with a &int playfulness, 
" iVcp/tct et minus quam decuit profui. I have been your 
pnefect, but less your profit than I ought to have been. 
Hy time is now come. There is not one of us who does 
i^ot m and offend in many things. If I have injured 
*fly one among you here, on my knees I beg your for- 
Si^euess, and as far as lies in you I desire you to absolve 
^" Fiat vt petisHs, " Be it as you demand," they all 
*^ered. The abbot then sent for a stool which was 
^^*^ Judicium, Anglice the ** flogging-block." He threw 
off hig gown, leant over it, and bade the brethren each 
*^e him on his bare back. His frame was shrunk — the 
"^^68 stood out from the shrivelled skin. The monks 
"^ into tears, but each approached and did what he 
<»€8ipei They struck lightly — ^how could they do other* 
^^? He reproached them for their weakness, crying at 
^^ blow, Gmfiteor. Misereatur Deusf 

"^c sad ceremony over, an attendant covered his wound- 

. "^y. He then bade them all farewell, and was as- 

T*®^ back to the infirmary, where, on the hard stones, 

^T^ deceiving the viaticum and extreme unction, migravU 

■^^Owwum, he departed to the Lord. [July 17, 1214."\ 
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Beautiftil I even if it was an illusion. 

Man, it is said, walketh in a vain shadow, and dis- 
quieteth himself in vain. We know not what we are or 
what we shall be. Feeling only that all is not as it 
seems, that within this animal &ame there is a something 
which links us inexplicably to the mystery of spiritual 
existence, some few here and there, like Abbot John, have 
flown to strange remedies to appease the longing of their 
souls. The enlightened modem smiles with a scorn which 
he scarce cares to conceal. Yet Abbot John may after 
all have been nearer the truth than his complacent critic 
who, in his arm-chair, is satisfied to believe that he is but 
animated dust, returning, when the pulse ceases to beat, 
into the clay of which he is composed, and holding it 
therefore his best wisdom to enjoy such pleasure as he can 
snatch so long as the life is in him. 



n. 

Abbot John was almost the last of the genuine monks. 
His death created a passing emotion — but the age of 
progress had set in, and reform and new ideas. Very 
curious is the picture of the convent when Abbot John left 
it. There was brother John the Proud ; brother Almeric 
the wit; Alexander the orator; Walter de Standen the 
bullying demagogue. While the late abbot was among 
them they had formed into a mutinous cabal under a 
brother William of Trumpington, to agitate for their lib- 
erties and their rights. William of Trumpington was 
now chosen in Abbot John's place, and a new era set in. 
Abbot William waa homo swcularU — a man of this world, 
a friend of kings and earls, and a politician. Cloister life 
and the flogging-block might suit a feeble Abbot John. 
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Vw« alihot was most at home at prmcfis* banijuets and 

ill '&t laliinrta of xtatcsmen. The road down-hill is not 

*•' Im ibnipL The motion ia caey, tho altcratioua not 

5^atail iTwugh to shock. Abbot William gained golden 

"^ma. He Imaght a house and garden in London, 

^ i^Ar ttogni palatii, like a great palace, ami brethren of 

^^^ km who hjid business in the city wera allowed to 

^Hpknk He set up an eetabliAhnient at Yarmouth to 

^Kp^ '^ oiQveiit with fish. He acquired fresh lands 

^"w 6t abbey. Religion too (the outside of it) was not 

"jlMni Ho purchaseil some precious relics, the cross of 

^1. AmiiUmliw, stained with the martyr's blood, for one 

'im, tiA a rib of St. Woktan for another. He added 

'■''■ j'-|. - [,i the church, decorated the windows, raised the 

■ ■ r , HI,. I rcHifeil ihe house with lead. The liberal cabal 

^^J hial bira in poircr to carry out popular ideas. They 

>t,w often happens in such caaefl, that there is no such 

U a liberal whm raised to authority. 

1 William attended the Council of the Lateran 

■W by Innocent tho Third ; he won his way into favour, 

''"i rtm he returned to England had the papal legate 

•■ tw right band. Almeric and Walti-r do Standen 

"■Wirod for tlieir privileges again. The abbot inviled 

™ l>gite to Sl Alban's, and brou(,'ht them down upon 

'*V knaei in shame and disciimBture. Alexander tlie 

"Swit pdd his court more skilfully, and was at first in 

*^. AltTtander, says the chronicler, was a wonderfiil 

*t Rekncw Bvcrythiug. "Ho could write a letter, if 

""■■aij, til (ho Pope himself, and an excellent letter it 

^M be," He was made keeper of tlie abbot's seal, and 

^ I time all went well witli him. But the old Adam 

"^tted. Vanity puffed him up. He, l*>o, grew insolent 

**^ UtduAW. The alibot had hira whipiie<l in tho diaptor- 

*nih<i*I*U ad eopktam, »aiufuini* ejfuaumem, "till his 
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back was bloody;" and then exiled him with fetters on 
his ankles to Bingham Priory, where he died. 

The times were stormy. King John and the barons were 
at war. Pope Innocent had thrown England under an in- 
terdict It was well for St Alban's that there was a ruler 
at its head with a clear eye and a firm hand. Abbot Wil- 
liam steered his way in those troubled waters without com- 
mittiQg himself too dangerously, and, after weathering the 
storms, withdrew into a quiet age, and the practice of de* 
corous piety. 

Each day, when he returned from his walk, he brought 
a troop of beggars with him to be fed. He was always in 
his place in chapel, said his responses in an audible voioe, 
never missed processions, and even preached at times, to 
the delight of all who heard him. In all ways, in his vi- 
gour and in his decline, Abbot William was a favourable 
specimen of the great political churchman of the new age. 
Outwardly decent and decorous — at the bottom he was a 
statesman and a man of the world, to whom religion had 
lost its seriousness, and had grown into a dignified and re- 
spectable ceremonial.^ 



^ The discipline bad nndoubtedly by thia time been mudi 
laxed again. In repairing the high altar the bones of thirty monks 
were uncovered which had lain in the earth a hundred years. Tfaejr 
were ''as white as ivory and as sweet as incense." The bodies had 
been buried in the ordinary dreps of the order. The shoes were 
perfect, and the degenerate brothers of the thirteenth centuiy were 
put to shame by the contrast with the soft boots which had then 
come to be allowed. " How admirable were these f&thers of oorsf 
they sighed. "How ought we who should be treading in thdr 
steps to blush for the delicate garments in which we are rather 
adorned than clothed I If Benedict could see us now, how would 
he be offended I If Bernard could see us — ^Bernard who wrote that 
of all objects hateful in God's sight, the hatefullest was a monk with 
boots on— how would he sooldT' 
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rich wmI so potrerliil under Buch administration the 
Iwcutiiing, that both kings and pK)]>ea W 
to dutch at a share of their wealth. On the death of 
the chapter could only proceed to an election af- 
i'tUig n ron/jt d' Hire from the Crown ; and the fine 
by the Treasury had been fixed at not leas than a 
id marks — twelve or fifWn thousand pounda of mo- 
EngUifa mouey. The eegcmesa for the enforcement 
1^ tiidplioe which had led the first Norman abbots to part 
■ith likrir e:senipticiD and to place the abbey under episco- 
t«litn»t»ctian hail been of brief duration. Biahopa, like 
'*» dignitaries, were learning to convert their authority 
iDin aaoey, and had proved perhaps more covetous than 
"TTicoible. The old liberties, at any rate, had been re- 
"wrf by lliij Popes ; but at the Council of Lateran, Pope 
MKWDl tuul decided that the abbols-elect of the exempt 
°Wihoulil present themselves in person at Rome to re- 
"n a mflm i n tlou. and the meaning of this was that their 
H^iWBei M well ae the king intended to havea slice of the 
P^Oikr. The new rule came into operation on tho death 
" Williim of Tmmpington. John of Hertford, who was 
''"^ ill his placM, not knowing that it would be construed 
'""•IIt, pleaded advanced age, and sent two of the brethren 
him. Conjecturing what was wanted, they 
vith ptirKS well supplied, and at their first interview 
N ■ nun of money, peeunke quandam mimmam, at the 
"'^'a &i:t. Dominus Papa bade* an attendant take it 
^J, but otherwise treated the monks with much eupcrci- 
'-^um, and "did not eo much aa ask them to dinner." 
'vy bribed tbe officers about the palace, finding the moutha 
"^ Imk pcnons wide open, gftpiag for prcwota (^ia sie 
*»fca (inn patutit rlctibtu ipn donis tnkiareni)- They 
••IW the cardiooli donU uherrimU. The cardinals heard 
fj ^ctmu which came UDaooompouied with gold. At 
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length the confirmation was obtained, but attended by n 
private condition which the Bishop of London impartec 
to the abbot when the confirmation was sent over. Thtf 
abbot must still appear at Home in person within three 
years, and when he inquired why, the bishop pleasantly 
answered, ^^ Amice, ut offeraa" My friend, that you may 
make offerings. Bemonstrance was useless, resistance was 
impossible. Abbaa invitua et dolena Romanorum jugum 
svinU servUutia. With grief and reluctance the abbot sab* 
mitted to the yoke of the Boman bondage. And he and 
each abbot after him was obliged to travel to Italy at m 
vast expense, and pay the Pope a second thousand marks^ 
besides lavish presents in the sacred college, before thieir 
bulls were granted — in magnum ecdesicd damnum et grc^ 
vamen et insatioMlis Romamz curix emolumentumJ* Much, 
good too the bulls brought us," grumbles the chronicler* 
" The Pope's arms were set up over our gate, but when a 
thimder>8torm came they did not save us from the lig&t- 
ning. We were struck twice in three years and the houscp 
was set on fire." 

Money, in fact — ^how to get it and who had a right to 
share it — became the question of chiefest moment in thcp 
Church, and the chiefest subject of discussion, from thcp 
sacred conclave at Home to the shaving-houses in abbey 
and priory. A levy was now, with the sanction of Pop& 
Alexander IV., ordered for a crusade. The religious 
houses were required to contribute, and after their expe- 
rience of past crusades expecting small results from 
another, they, drew their purse-strings. Such a demand 
was unheard of, they said. Hitherto the laymen had paid 
tithes to the Church. Now Churchmen, et inviti, against 
their will, were to ftimish money for knights and men-at- 
arms. The monks were irritated out of all propriety, and 
the language in which their passion boiled over was more 
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k ihan decent. The exempt abbots had agreed to 
'VLuul hud almost made good their oppoHitioo, when a 
>« tmaandtu epieeopus, Peter de Egilbanke, Bishop of 
iimkti,eujua memoriasulfureum,fietiyremexhalat et Mer- 
'»••— who«e memory breathes a Btink of sulphur and 
■^eiutioos — suggested a. plan to the Pope by wKicli with 
1 *mth of prerogative lie could force thorn into submis- 
"•» lie Pope rtused money from Itallau merchaata. 
TWiuneg of' the exempt abbeys were in some way iutro- 
^^ U soeuritics ; and " thcae vile extortioners " — the 
"i'mtlfT losing conlrol of bis pen — " qiios Franei hugeros 
"^wiiT appellant," received poweis to distrain upon 
■ ll» iauxent children of the Church." 

Om ndght have wlibed the poor monks better fortune, 
'*' Hot their lamentatiou been eo ofUn intercalated with 
*»• rtcording iucreaseii allowancea of beef and beer 
^ tlie lnti:hen and the buttiry-halch. The " innocent 
*iHnu," nrlicB the power was theirs, had been distraining 
*^ W eonriderable purpose; Bijueeied themselves by the 
1 in turn squeezed their tenants, and had 
/stem of tyranny wliteli led at last to open 
■ The common law of England is the creation 
* The lords of manors, such of them as had 
r own, were thas allowed in local matters to 
I law what they pleased. The Abbot of St. 
I, in the name of custom, that the ichabilanta 
1 and of all the neighboring villages should 
ir doth and grind their com at the abbot's mills. 
It hutwlf fixing the chaises which they should be 
) pay. Tlie nionlta were a less venerable body 
J had been. The burgesses were growing wealthier 
■e Indepeodent. They questioned the abbot's right 
e them. They ftilled their cloth where it could be 
s cfacoply. They set up qQcma or handmilla 
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and ground their wheat in their own houses. The abbot 
tried violence. The townsmen resisted and carried their 
cause to the courts at Westminster. An appeal from the 
decision of their spiritual lord to a secular judge appeared 
to the monks no better than sacrilege. They tolled their 
great bell. They walked in procession singing the peni- 
tential Psalms and invoking the aid of the blessed Alban. 
The blessed Alban, or the general sympathy of established 
authorities with the claims of the lords of manors, de- 
termined the decision of the court of appeal, and judgment 
on all points was given in the abbot's ^Eivour. The towns- 
men had to surrender their querns, and purchase forgive- 
ness by a present of wine. The abbot, in turn, promised 
moderation in the charges which were to be demanded at 
his miUs. 

So the figures pass by on the slide of history as the mo- 
nastic drama unfolds. Political convulsions tear England 
in pieces. There are the Barons' wars, with Simon de 
Montfort and the first great struggle for political liberty; 
the monks feeling the disorder of the times, and self-indul- 
gence eating deeper into the conventual rule. Successive 
bodies of regulations indicate the rising tide of corruption^ 
and the efforts, real or pretended, to keep the water flow- 
ing within the banks. Special injunctions become neces- 
sary to check incontinence — compelled celibacy producing 
its inevitable fruits among men who were heavily fed and 
had no work with which to occupy themselves. Officers 
are appointed to sleep either in the dormitory or at its 
door — ^the brethren having fallen into habits of sitting up 
at night telling stories, and so being drowsy at matins. 
.The young monks have taken to hunting with "grey- 
hounds." The kitchen has to be supplied from the warrens, 
and running down the deer has proved too agreeable a r&> 
lief from the monotony of the chapel services. They are 
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jifrf lo rtay at home or confine thcmselvca to permitted 
Wof "recTWitiou." They have been fighting and quar- 
ts in the town, rating and drinking at ale-houses, "even 
kpfewnce of women." The niii of possessing a private 
»tfiDoaeyha«but'n too much forgotten. The brethren 
1 to BWcar per pla/jan, per sanguinem noidri 
"Zounds" '"Sblood," " God's wouuda and God'a 
" bsnng passed into their vocabulary. Within the 
b as well as without there i* disorder and diseolute- 
Unmenlionalile vices are alluded to as practised 
ptll»»I«;pii)g-nioin£, aa^lie Norman hand loses its grasp. 
VI olu^ allowances ai the buttery create intemperance. 
B&fetivals of the Church the monks are drinking thdr 
fa tiuritatu as long as daylight lasts. In the winter 
■then is »carce an interval infer unum potum et aiium 
Dooedriuk and another; heoce proceeds Elnielas 
hft apo^itohtm enumfiratur inter opera Turcarwa. 
KKmurfies insisted on are of the mild kind, which in- 
tothat the temper of the times forbade the tightening 
■ Krings. The indulgences whidi caused the disorder 
P'Vnunnl but not abolishwl. Tlie pocula churitatii aro 
pisui oo Sundays as usual. Tlic healthy are directed 
Iknodtnte. T)ie infirmary la still a land of plenty. 
9filmaa, "pittance," of the sick is to be bojia et/erii- 
tfinjtamy eat and drink juria dcsiderlum mum, "aa 
■stbey like." The mischief nf id Icne^ is recognized, 
wit nggcslfd antidotes arc too weak for the disease, 
p brrihrcn ore directed to learn by heart the lives of the 
llud the abbey chronicles; to study, to transcribe, to 
, tn correct errors in MSS., to bind volumes 
Those who arc too illiterate are to be set 
H opera hontJifa manwslcrio magU nffataria. To make 
IWdrairy and monotonous a second dining-room is ca- 
ll cslled ibe oriel, to which the brotbrcti arc to bo 
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invited by turns. In the refectory they have to eat in si- 
lence while one of them reads an ediiying book. In the 
oriel they may talk and amuse one another: they are re- 
quired only to abstain a superfluis potcttianibus, from im- 
modest talk, or scandal, or dispute. An indecent joke is 
punished by exclusion from the oriel for a fortnight. 

Thus the monastic world went on, the authorities dream- 
ing feebly that they would arrest the inevitable by laying 
their little finger on the driving-wheel. Corporations of 
men are only individuals enlarged. They pass their prime 
but they are unconscious of th^ change. At times they 
have their spasms of misgiving. But they still feel the 
blood in their veins ; they gather what they call experi- 
ence; and as long as there is no outward collapse they can 
even believe that they are improving and gaining strength, 
as common sense takes the place of enthusiasm. Their 
wealth comforts them, for it is an evidence of growing 
prosperity ; and they boast of progress, though it is a pro- 
gress towards death. Luxury shows only that they have 
thrown off the barbarous habits of a less enlightened age, 
and the powers and privileges which were won by nobler 
natures for nobler purposes, they imagine that they have 
only to enjoy in an ornamental manner. Existence on the 
established terms they find extremely agreeable. They see 
nx) reason why they should not continue for ever. At 
worst the next generation may encounter its own problems. 
For themselves they are on the primrose path, and dream 
of nothing so little as the goal to which that pat6 is tend- 
ing. Later on, when the truth can be no longer concaled, 
they assume the virtues which they have lost. The tree is 
dead, the branches are withered, and where leaves will no 
longer grow they hang artificial sprigs of green ; they pre- 
tend to a fabric of decency to persuade the world to give 
them credit for continued life. That is the last stage which 
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b eniL But ior the manasteries it was yet far 

■ In Euglftud, iuiiceii, tliey scarcely reached this point, 
m Heury \'11I. cut thein down when most of them were 
Y llw very hl'Kssoui of their eins. As yet they had no 

f bypofriay — or desire to seem other than they 

a inwiLrd spirit revealed itself, with happy uu- 

M, in visible shiipe. 

ST % Berica of mild reforms there was elected to St. 

in'ti&t the beginaiag of the fourteenth century, "our 

er," Hugh of Eversden, a typical abbot in his 

?, on whom wo may pause for a moment to look. Ab- 

1 still a youth when he was chosen, tall, hand- 

iMad, in the modern sense, an accomplished gentleman. 

A beca a student of English and Frencli literature, 

im naettui de Latino — indifferently provided with 

'■ Tou might have chosen a more learned head, my 

n," he said, when the choice of the convent was 

n to him, "ned pro ccrto tivilum itiagis iiofialem, 

\y no pleasanter fellow." Edward I. was <iead. 

* bbbijt was the friend and boon companion of Ed- 

3 of Carnarvon, the slave of parasites aud his own 

■ The want of Lntiii muttered little at tbo Court of 

; for the necwsury journey to Home it was a more 

u deSdency. At the Vatican a prelate of the Church 

■r must hold his tongue; aud thePope might 

Is twice before ho granted so illiterate a gentleman his 

|l of coaSnnatiou. Abbot Hugh, like his predecessor 

■iKDt proctors with his excuses. Edward and Edr 

rai favourites wrote in his behalf. He spent enor- 

*Ji — trjiema horrihUet went in bribes to the cardinals 

'i nihil pioK timuU qaam Lalijuim linijuam, "for ho 

4iiuthiii|C so much as llic Latin lnuguc." The cardi- 

■ pockd^d the iiioucy, but the Pope still insisted that to 
ttltwabbut should go— flud to Rome perforce ho went. 
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The first business there was to examine into his fitness fof 
the abbacy. As he could ill bear scrutiny he was obligedL 
examinaiores 8uo8 eTnolire, ut mitiiis agereni eum eadem — Up 
anoint his examiners' palms, that they might handle him. 
gently. The Virgin Mary he invoked, probably with ap- 
peals of the same kind, for on his return he added a Lady 
Chapel to the abbey church ; and a similar golden road he 
laid down by which to approach his Holiness, 

Tarn munificum se prcebuU Domino Pap<B et univerwm 
curias vi magnificeniiam mam avarimmi homintjan protdir 
carent — so munificent he showed himself to our Lord the 
Pope, and the curia, that the greediest of the crew were 
obliged to applaud his generosity. To such an abbot the 
want of Latin could be pardoned. He was driven to 
borrow ; he had to plunge himself in debt and difficulty ; 
conaolationibiis tamen divinis non caruit — ^he was not with- 
out divine consolation. The Pope dismissed him with his 
blessmg. Edward of Carnarvon smiled upon him when he 
came back, and, so long as Edward's sun was shining, 
" happy was the man who could call the Abbot of St. 
Alban's his fi*iend." He was modest in his prosperity and 
shrank fix>m asking &vours ; but the brethren who had 
elected him insisted ; and pulaatus horiatu auorum — ^he pre- 
sented himself among the suppliants among whom the 
royal treasures were being distributed with lavish hand. 
Edward desired nothing better than to heap &vours on his 
attractive friend. Edward I. had carried through Parlia- 
ment the famous mortmain statute, which forbade the ap- 
propriation of any more English soil in the dead hand 
of the religious houses. But the lawyers made a way 
through the Act. Mountains of gold were piled upon 
St Alban's; and now began in earnest the erection of 
those splendid buildings, amidst the ruins of which senti- 
mental ritualists sigh over the ages of fiuth and pray for 
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Let the ritualist observe a caTvc confession 

tt wEich went along with the orfhitectural eiflo- 

Tien the exquisite Mary Chapel waa finished, 

» ffofi said duily there for the abbot and the 

Bh; rf ipiia lemporalU eoiigolatia spiritualem deMh 

'r /rcpwnliiti constievii — and because the con- 

* of the tlcsh are otlcn wout to excite spiritual 

i,the officiating brother had an additional aJltiw- 

l him from kitchen aud cellar, and was al- 

e privilegGs of die infirmary, to eat and drink 

ttdmam tuwn. With all bb ningnlficence the 

A hifl fanlU. Domina» Abbojs frequenter admittere 

at/mniliaritatem damitoian J<Emituirum. The lord 

idnlgod too frequently in pemiciuus familiarity with 

Kicb as he was, he was embarmsscd by hi» cxpen- 

The resources of tlie abbey were exhausted, and 

a l(j ]iioch and squeeze the dependent priories, till 

e ht3 uame abhorred among tliem." At Biidiani, 

r, he waa bo extortionate that the brothers niu- 

Tho gentry of the neighbourhood look their pan, 

G prior, Ik certain William of Somerlon, shut his 

Dfl broke into open revolt. The king came to the 

I hdp. The gentry were driven off, the priory was 

isd the monks were made to walk in procession io 

a 8t Albnn's. The sequel of tliis adventure was 

The prior escaped. lie too is a characteristic 

With a meudieani friar for a tutor ho had been a 

It of nlehriny, seeking in the universal gold-hunger 

"I i>liilo»opher'B stone, and edging into ningie. Find- 

" ] not defend his priory, he collceted as much 

K u ho caaM carry, fled to Rome, and bestowed it 

a the ripht quarter. A citation was served in oon- 

xon Abbot Iliigh to appear at Rome and answer 

The abbut was acute in his generation. Ha 
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profeased compliance. He set oot and had reached Can- 
terbury, where he was overtaken by a writ, which he had 
himaeif no doubt secretly procured, reclaiming the cogni- 
sance of the cause to the Crown, and forbidding him to 
plead in a foreign court. The abbot's loyalty was unim- 
peachable ; he pretended, howerer, that he dared not dis- 
obey his spiritual lord. He went on to Dover. As he was 
stepping on board the packet he was arrested by the sub- 
constable of Dover Castle, and submitted with a protest to 
superior force. /Sic, n diet fag esty fluracK/a^e, etadt, Demi' 
nuB Abbaa — thus by miracle, if such a word may be used, 
the lord abbot escaped. 

Somerton, on the abbot's non-appearance, obtained mina- 
tory bulls from the Pope, and came over with them to 
England, disguised as a layman et sine tatuuri. He was 
discovered in London, seized, and with his papers handed 
over to the abbot. The abbot threw him into a dungeon. 
What became of the bulls, tUe eui capita sunt omnia solus 
novit — ^He only knows from whom nothing is hid. 

This was not the end. Somerton's cause was taken up 
by Edward's disaffected barons, and by Edward's Queen 
Isabella. The "she-wolf of France" gave the abbot to 
understand that he must reconsider his ways, or it would 
be the worse for him. Somerton was released and was 
even replaced in his priory. In a little while he disap- 
peared a second time. AVhether, as the chronicler sug- 
gests, he had promised rewards to his friends the barons 
which he could not pay, or whether he had fdlen back 
into magic, no one knew — anyway he absconded; roved 
about the world ; and many years after, when Abbot Hugh 
had gone to his rest, reappeared as a suppliant at the Ab- 
bey gate, to be taken in and to die there. Strange history 
of a noticeable man I Had William of Somerton written 
Ography, it would tell us more than wc know, or 
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0- Ukrljr to know, of tho England of the second £d- 

WM it with liis ecclefiiasticfl only that avaricious 
Jtknjugfat Abbot Hugii into trouble. Since the jurfg- 
"* « WeBimiusier, the relationd with lliu St. Alban'a 
'""pMca tuuj gone trom bmi to worse. Tlie abbots, pre- 
"Bui^oii titeir BUn.'ess, had proceeded to enclose largo 
■"rai of wood and paslurB land, over which the peoplo 
^ tilbiTlo hdd commua rights. Meadows had been 
1 iiff where they had fed (heir cattle for centuriea. 
a vere made iuto gHine preserves. Ponds and 
M where the iarm and village lads had caught perch 
V watched over hy the abbot's keepers. 
ig » the times were quiet they controlled their 
; but Edward Il.'a follies bore at last their natural 
Ho was deposed and murdered in a revolution. 
i a ferment, and now was tho day of 
« for tho inhabitants of St. AJban'a. The abbot'a 
1 (alien, and there waa a chance that wrung 
h bo tnsd« right. 

*- D. 1327. Queen leahdla had home the chief part 
id's overthrow. Passing through Bt. Albon's 
knight in tho abbey. The mob of the town 
~ i her carriage as she was driving away cla- 
They had other wrongs to complain 
B low of the common lands. The chronicler 
f in hia own Latin: 
mt uzorot tua« et quatdam vilhs pfUieet vt 
'fp«iorihvs cum ttu^nihig pimolU, rcijinm 
!t do vwmuterio, ad inJesUmdum earn c/a- 
I, H mentiendum quod hi eMaitjnieri qw» 
«u gciuToverunt tat vi<ilenl<T opprimenta. 
m, who (lid not understand English, inquired 
romen wnuUxl. A lord who rode at her aide 
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said, laughing, " They are only telling you, my lady, tha^^ 
they are all harlots and adulteresses." 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently and passed oiL' 
The citizens meanwhile, taking revolution to mean justic^j 
proceeded to draw a list of their grievances. As before^ 
they insisted on their right to grind their own com. The^ 
would not wait till it was conceded, but procured dozens 
of querns and set them to work. They demanded theur 
common rights on meadow, wood, and pond. They" 
claimed their privilege as freemen of returning members 
to Parliament; and whereas hitherto their disputes had 
been heard and decided in the first instimce in the abbot's 
courts, they desired that for the future their causes should 
be tried by a common jury before a secular judge. 

A deputation carried these petitions to the abbot. The 
abbot answering enigmatically, the people snatched theb 
bows and clubs, streamed out of their houses like a swarm 
of wasps, and swearing their demands should be granted 
or they would bum the abbey, gathered in a crowd about 
the gates. The abbot, who had foreseen the probability 
of a tumult, had two hundred men-at-arms with him. The 
people rushed on with loud shouts, calling the monks rir 
haldos fures — ^ribald thieves. They were received more 
sharply than they expected, drew back with loss, and de- 
termined to blockade the entrances and starve the abbot 
out. 

The confusion in London had by this time settled itself. 
Edward III. was established on the throne, and the laws 
resumed their authority. The Sheriff of Hertfordshire 
was directed to keep order in St Alban's. Both the citi- 
zens and the monks sent counsel to represent their case at 
the king's court A commission sat at St Paul's to con- 
sider the people's complaints, and, courting popularity for 
the new reign, decided this time in the people's favour. 
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tB order was forthwith despatched to the abbot directing 

III Ig emUxlT in a charter the liberties which the to^nis- 

R ilemaniied, and to let them buve it without further 

The abbot I'alled a chapter on the arrival of t]ie 

l>6'i Irtter. The monks, who would scarce believe their 

H-dwlarod tlint thejr would ratlicrdie than yield. But 

it bent to the storm, and made a virtue of neces- 

k wan his eoeiuiee' day, aud reaintance would only 

nt* them uselessly. He enjoin«( the mouka to 

-virtule taneta obedietttia. The charter was 

i (uuiddt groana of disappointed rage the con- 

kl WM attached to it. 

if the requbitioDB were thus conceded: the hand- 

"iBIwciiilly, and the pasture rights. The game pre- 

M had still been withheld, but the people were not to 

The cry rose: "Give ua hack our Usherios! 

B Ut hack Baruot wood I Wo must have Bamet 

' "Th« Abbot hearing these words, and pc-rpeuding 

a vorld waa at enmity with God's Church and His 

' thought it host to bend altogether. At once, 

ii diilight, the boys dashed oiF with their nets and 

the pondfl. The men rushed to the woods, tore 

Q tlu fijDca, aiid marclied bock to the town in proces- 

£ branch^H of the trees as a symbol of their 

Ittcoavent looked on with despair and indignation. 

■ Sts years " lliesc enemies of God and man " killed 

■ bsmuid rabbits without respect or fear. For five 
" they jfTound their com in their own querns, and paid 

n tuilif at the abbey mills. It killed Abbot Hugh. 

>I ill the aamo year, bewildered and heart-broken 
'*' the cliai^t« of times ; all Kin splendour vanished, and 

s gouc ilown iu storm. Hia profusion letV a heavy 
^ tf d^ behind it, and the bretiircD, huaiblod and 
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mortified, were brought into a transient mood of penitenc^^- 
They elected in Abbot Hugh's place a plain, unpretending 
blacksmith's son from Wallingford, chiefly noted as ^^ 
mathematician, and they addressed themselves to monLl 
reform. There was a general inquiry into incontinence, — 
de lapm carnis. Some made their purgation — quomoda 
Deu8 novU — God knows how. Others confessed and dicl 
penance. They could bear neither their vices nor their 
remedies. They professed a desire for correction. When 
correction came they mutinied. "Abbot Richard waa 
over-rigid with us," says the chronicler. " Partly he was 
hhnself to blame, partly his predecessor, who had let us 
all do as we pleased." The new abbot took their grumb- 
ling coolly. " He had not coveted his place," he said ; 
" there was little pleasure in ruling a set of mules ; but 
since abbot he was, he meant to be obeyed, and at least 
would preserve decency." They were obliged to bear with 
him, and he in turn rendered them a service, after a few 
years, which made them forget their grievances. 

The abbot, who had begun life, perhaps, at his &ther'8 
forge at Wallingford, had retained his mechanical tastes. 
With the help of his mathematics he constructed, amidst 
the Bcofis of the convent, an astronomical clock which was 
the wonder of the age. Besides the ordinary functions of 
time-keeping, it described the motions of sun, moon, and 
planets; the fixed stars; with the rise and fidl of the tides. 
He called it, punningly, Albion — All by one — quasi iatum 
per unumi — at once the glory of England and an instru- 
mental embodiment of existing scientific astronomy. He 
was a student of the weather, too, and foretold rain and 
sunshine. But while he appeared to be amusing himself 
thus harmlessly, he was biding his time to avenge the dis- 
honour which the town had inflicted on the abbey. Among 
his other accomplishments he was a lawyer. In Edward 
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a a vigoroiia sovereign on lUe throne ; 
at had cooled down, and tlie barons 
g their feudal authority and bringing their 
k into obcdieDcc. 
n order and liberty ihe struggle is as old as tlte 
d, aad is likely to be coeval with it. lu ages when 
" in duty \s superior to the temptations of iuterest, 
Kiwcra tali naturally to men of high ability and 
B;r*li»raetcr, Society is only healthy wbcn the laws 
M {bnyed under which harmonious action is possible. 
i UwB caa only be discerned by intellect ; they can 
^ enforced by authority ; and intellect and authority 
Inred to govern in the interests of all. Power brings 
*PlMiQQ, Rulers are betrayed by selGshness. Their 
^ fuDctimis are abused to fill tho pockets of themselves 
^ tbar friends. Authority becomes legalized oppres- 
1 the miiltitude clamours fur the restoration of 
flibertiea, which are taken from them without ode- 
1« retiim. Tbua como re\-oIutionB and a war of classes. 
I fall back upon the theory. Ei^uhjccts think 
y of tho practical wrongs which the theory, grown 
iWe. inflicts upon ihcm. And so the strife gota on 
I dissolves into anarchy ; the common- 
It becomes a chaos of divided units, each contending 
": when a|:aiu, the confiiAion becoming intolerable, 
* order shapes itself, and grovs and gathers power ; 
(ftin, as the wheel goes round, it is abused and for^ 
Of such material is human history composed. 
It Richard sat watching tJie political currents in 
i of Ids matliomatica. Tlie abbot's courts had 
r faith and morals. Corrupt as were 
I their own pcrsous, they retained tlie 
ollhnces whii:h are teelinically de- 
I peojile, ailer their lata succeas. Uy 



ft( jLtaat^ IT oi 



ai» UM^ jnftfirrim liitfj' idues iuTfi bul ysrps^ nkcfB- 

fiR -w* an jincpr my jx^ rt'^sr •awn xc iZ^ Tb* a^*bcc 
wvJugL ivr X •faginT: «3miai. ixu£ '^ntnr r^suLT^iiL^ jr afmum- 

c aBUgKT'jnm ji> TTwatj*, ^fmasr mrf&mi vMtf Ji^suiw. 
T^ ^iiWT normal Tmcc^i c Ik ^ 9s-t» & ^vra upon 

*M zsxcAal 6e&&iiai i^sxseLl Kzmrk T Ai^a si a do»wii, 
jcrr^d Lh:;- -w. i« lat «:nia!ir3' siIjil'T res s. 30 vvioiided 

U^u itjt fflUri JcrO!! d>i aSsvaris^ o; o£ i!i^ K>v. The 
fii\Jcfit» iffw Vj ther vcap«» — sv^risw Litkcs. piiciifoi^, 
«?>rlu, ftMMSy aimJiinz t£uu caz&e to LaoiL Their leaders 
c&Ir^^ tb^ foTT l«f'->re ther ris»:Tted to open TiJence, 
ftivJ o^X kxvywing thjit tiznes vere change*!, they indicted 
i\9h M^A, ff/r the death of their townsman. The wise ab- 
U/t 4f9nnd nothing better. He was acquitted, and at once 
rtdalisLthifL The riota at the rerolation icerc brought up 
ftfrain fr/r re-examinadon. The citizens were accused of 
having loctortcd their charter of liberties by force. The 
judgment of the commission was rerersed. The burghers 
wen; found guilty, and lost all that they had won. The 
^'hftrt^jf wan surrendered. The woods and meadows wore 
rtiUH'](rmvfh Tlic fish-ponds and warrens were again j)a- 
iroll<;^l by kc!ei>crB, Even the querns, the sorest matter of 
alt, W(!r« onw3 more taken from the people. Tlie mill- 
nUitum Yfvni carried in triumph within the precincts and 
wrro list into the pavement of the abbey " parlour," m^>er- 
im rei nunmriam. The cunning clock-maker had re- 




the old tjmmiy, and in pleasant irony, and to 
&e{|narr«l in good humour, he invited his defeated 
fKts to dine with hini in tiie hall. Alter Bucb a 
mfb il is ooedlcGS to say that Abbot Richurd'a popu- 
lutj in the convent waa unbounded. He became leprous. 
Aamemy, one Richard of Ildesley, intrii,'ued at Rome to 
unliiiii incapncitat^nl on account of liis disorder. The 
intruder gained over the Pope and obtained lettera 
•^ puviwr, nominating hira in the abbot's place. The 
ird to Richard of Ildesley that if he ven- 
'torititar St. Albau's witli bull or provisor they would 
MIUb. And indcod, says the chronicler, it ia likely they 
■"iWlave kept their word. Eraid namque co tempore in 
tiri tnaffiUE etatuTW et fortitvdinit »ed parvum 
1 hie partt coneeiattue. — ^" There were at that 
-— ". ue luonaHtery men of huge stature and fierce, who 
W bt Bale conscience in such mattere." 
'Ua of huge stature and fierce, with but little con- 
take life. Let ue pauae for a moment and look 
*»« gentlemen with other eyes, as they and their like 
'^BraJ to the Euglieh laity. Abbot Richard'a reforniB 
Ubo but skin dwp, if they hatl pone so fur ; and not 
* Aibtn's only, but throughout England, by the mid- 
"■iflho fourteenth century, the religious orders had 
bto little belter than lecherous ruffinns. 
•m vorst of tlicm were the Friars Mendinmta, who in 
**Tili(in ought to have been the best. Instituted to sup- 
Vllicdiortcomings of the secular clergy, they were bound 
to Bpeclul poverty, and to the special dutiea 
*I«ftle«. Their business was to travel from town to 
from villagn to village, preaching, teaching, and 
ig eoufcnsiona. They were clioscn or EUpposod to bo 
I for i!xtiaord!nary sanctity; and the nionks of the 
housu were allowed by special license from Rome 
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to transfer themBelYes into the mendicant order, as if ^^ 
consecrate themselves to a higher grade of 8elf-deyotioB«^ 
Enthusiasm, as usual, cooled down, after a few years' ex- 
perience. The transfer continued to be sought by ''bre- 
thren" who were weary of restraint — ^no longer, however, 
from motives of piety, but as an act of &vour which they 
could purchase by money. Freed &om obligations of resi- 
dence, these friars wandered through England at their 
pleasure; in theory beautiful beings — ^itinerant angels of 
mercy; in reality — ^but let us view them as they are de- 
scribed by a contemporary poet, going about with pedlars* 
packs upon their mules, watching till the good-man of the 
house had turned his back and only the women were at 
home.^ 

Presto ne Monke ne jit Chanotm, 
Ke no man of religioun, 
Gjrfen them no to devocioun 

As done thes holj frers. 
For Bomme gyven them to Chyvalry, 
Somine to riote and ribandery, 
Bot ffirers gyven them to greto study, 

And to greto prayers. 
Who so kepes thair reule all, 

Both in word and dede, 
I am fiill sicker that he shal 

Hay heven bliss to mede. 

Men may see by their oountenanoe^ 
That thai are men of greto penaonce; 
And also that their sustynaimce 

Simple is and wayke. 
I have lived now fourty yerep, 
And fatter men about the neres, 
Yet saw I never than are thcs frcra. 



* PdLilkal Songt and Poems, vol. L p. 263. Published under the 
direcdon of the Master of the Bolls. 
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In comitnTB ir!i«r they rnikp (wander), 
IblulM *a megre ore thai raadn, 

Awl pelUUTlM! HO piltlfH lIlCIU doWII, 

TtLit fcbone U an honloile, 
When be >b>Il Iruwc of lown (dcpnrt out of 

Thai dele willi pnreea, pjTiiits nnii knyres; 
Willi gjnllo^ gloTis ijt wenclies and wyven, 
Bot Bver tnckwatd the hctabfuid IhryTeF, 

Thcr thai are haunicd lille. 
For wbtai the gode larax a fro bame, 
And ihe frere cumm to oar diunc^, 
Bfl apftKi DRdthcr for sinne oa diamc, 

Tliat be ne d<ii» hb willr: 
If Uud BO help of hoUKWyvea bad, 

Whoi buHlnuiIea ire not inne 
TIic! frcTB wclbrc irpre full bad, 

for ihai should Licwc full tbynae. 



Vcrc I • man that houa helde, 
tf any woman wiih me dweld^, 

Tbnr ia no (rere bot he were grlilei 
Sioiild onmc within my wcmcn, 

Fof VBT he till a wommti wynne, 

In piiTcylio be wyl not blyimv, 



lliof Ik lour* under hui hnd^ 

With Mmhlanut quaynte and myldc, 

If thoa Urn tnut an dm him godc, 
By God Uii>u crt l>esr'd. 



SDotbcr poem, callcil "Tho Complaint of the Ploiigb- 
theiv I« u pieturu of the ecclesiitstiys gunerally, which 
at tlic ttg«s of fiiith might he expected to stuijy 
were it not &s true toKky sta it was Ihrce 
Bgo, that "though you bray the fool in a 
not bis folly deport troiu him." 
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The priests had the keys of Heaven and were i 
pensers of spiritual censures.^ 

That is blessed that thej blesse, 

And cursed that thai curse woU, 
And thus the people thai oppresse 

And have their lordships at fulle, 
And many be merchants of wull, 

And to presse pennies woU come thrall, 
The poor people thai all to pull, 

Such false faitours foul them fall. 



Who so woU prove a testamopt, 

That is not all worth ten pound, 
He shall pay for the parchment. 

The third of the money all round ; 
Thus the people is raunsaund, 

They say such part to them should apend, 
There as they gripen it goeth to ground, 

God for its mercy it amend t 

For a simple fornication, 

Twenty shillings he shall pay, 
And then shall have an absolution; 

And at the yere usen it forth he mav. 
Thus they let him go astray, 

They recke not though the soul do brend, 
These keepen evil Peters kaj. 

And all such shepheards (xod amend. 
For the tithing of a duck, 

Or an apple or an ale (egg), 
They make men swere upon a boke, 

Thus they foulen Christes faie. 
Such bearen evile heaven kaie. 

They mowen assoile ; they mowe shrive, 
With mennes wives strongly plaie, 

With true tillers sturt and strive. 

' Political Songs and Poems, vol. L p. 308. 
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At die tmuUing snd at ihc woke, 

Ami cliicf dianlniirn at llio nule (die tllc), 

UArki«-bea.ti>n soil medilliag msV^, 

nojipcD >Dil houtra vilh heve nod hule (rmght 
and B<*in), 

Al fiire Avail ukI at wine stale, 
Pine and drink oud make dirliate, 



Ita« krpe mch the keys of neaven gst«. 

Tllougli a Pri«sl Ije with hin lemmaa nil uightt 

Ami lellea liid felow and he Liiu, 
He goeth U> KlnsM anon right 

And iwivtfa liv uDi^lli out a( rinne: 
Hu bride abjrdeth him at hia Innc, 

And dightcih his diirner thv nicnn nliikv 
Dr iing;v(h Ii!^ Maiue fur he wuiiIU triitnc. 

And to he wunctli God begilc. 

17 a page migbt bo filled «-ith Bimilflj hnmnrouH 

:btii>iu a^iiist these eo-callcd miRisters oi' Uod, aa 

«Mted iu Uie days of ihe third Edward. Williin 

libcTi and without the story was the same, for the 

1 went and eamo at ibeir [ilcaaurc, while the rules 

iiDc upon the wall as reliea of a harbarouB ogc. 

I ("f tliifl man of eomiption and t}'ranny came Wick- 

nd th« famous Lollards. Out of tliia came the great 

; of the C-omnii>ud under Richard II., half religious 

half Mcular, which was cruslied at last by sword and 

,bol Dot till it had shaken the EugUsli tlirone, and 

*A the Church into a galvanic revival, which pro- 

(te eiokly days for another century and a half. 

wligiou*, part sci-iilar,— for amidst the outward splcn- 

rf the rnim of Edward TTT. there had flowed over 

•nd one of those periodic tides of ungodliness which 

ncorred a;fain and apnin, and have Iwcn the in- 

pTOCureoni of convulsion. Prclatea and noblw 
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had abandoned themselves to luxury ; men of mtellect» in 
natural CTnicism, had come to look on religion as an 
imposture, and on God and another world as a dream of 
knaves and fools.* Wages were ground down, and the 
taxes and exactions multiplied; trade became dishonest; 
false wares were passed off for good, and were forced on 
the workmen in payment of hire. The world was the 
rich man's world, and the poor were bade scomiully look 
fur better days in heaven, which might be or might not be. 

The poor had the labour, the rjche the winning. 
This according noughte it was heavy parting. 

Little can be said in this place of the spiritual side of 
Wickliffe's teaching. The movement began in indignar 
tion at lies and injustice ; and the revival of earnestness 
was accompanied with a furious spirit of political revolt. 
Inquiries, ominous, and at such times inevitable, began to 
be made into the principles on which the good things of 
the world were distributed. Discussion rose as to the ele- 
mental rights of man, and as the result of them there was 
an explosion of communism. Labour only, it was said, 
gave a right to live, and those who were doing no intelli* 
gible work were denounced as thieves and drones. 

It is to this, which is known in history as Wat Tyler's 
Bebellion, that we are now coming. The feuds betweea 
the Abbots of St. Alban's and the neighbouring people 
were typical of similar quarrels in every part of England. 
The same causes produced the same effects. But St. Al« 

^ V. Walsingham, speculating on the canses of the rebellion of 
1381, says some attributed it to the sins of the nobles: "quidam 
illorum credebant (ut asseritor) nullum Deum esse, nihil esse sacra- 
mentum altaris, nullam post mortem resurrectionem, sed nt jomen* 
turn moritur ita homiuem finlre." — Higtoria AngUooma, yoL iL p. 12l 
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tan'tftll in for aa exceptional ahoro of the danger; and 
thf Kvuul iif what took place ihero U eepecially iuterest- 
c; id uitnidive. 



m. 



' -li=h pwaantry and the smalJer tenants were as 

I . tic remenibereiJ. only partially emancipated. 

■ . .. -.nrl villanage were still parts of the Constitution. 

' riut tu iin usage in England," says Froiasart, speak- 

'M,vl tiik particular time, " that the noblemen had great 

';^kUd ot« the commuus, and kept them in serv-agu : 

'^al ii u> ny, their tciuants ought by custom to labour tlic 

"^'i iud^ tu gather and bring home their com, and 

■"<» lo Uiioh and fan ; and by scrvage to make their hay 

IT thdr wood and bring it home. All these things 

jy ought to do by Bervagc ; and tlicre are more of these 

n England than in any other realm, and the noblo 

|l ud prelates were served Iiy thciu. These unhappy 

It Utgvn tu Btir because they said they were kept in 

" in the beginning of the world they eaid there 

bno hondemen. They were men formed to the aimili- 

Bof their lords ; why should they be kept eo under like 

m] tbc which ihey said they would no longer Bufier ; 

'licT would be all one; and if they lalMured or did 

'^Itiuug fur their lords, they would have wages therefore 

*• "til aa othera." 

^- 'When tlie [miple cooiploiu," said a wise man, "the 

^^Mvare always rl^ht." The Iong-«uffering of the poor 

^Hfcr the iueiguaUties uf fortune is a phenomenon which, 

^Hbbi Of it Ion*, shows that the spring of all the virtues 

^Bhk hftTD at any tius done honour to humanity is still 

^Hft^ UDcnig ua, Ck>ld, hunger, nakcdnces — ihcy bear 
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them all with preternatural patience. Even injusticQ flif 
endure till it becomes insolent. So long as masters 
descend to be courteous, the drudges of society accept 
inferiority, and honour and respect those whom Provideneai 
seems to have set over them. Only when the human id*- 
tions are at an end, when they find themselves treated as if 
they were made of other clay, as if they were machinei to 
extract wealth from the soil, and were rewarded mA 
ciently in being permitted to exist — only then thej be^ 
to ask the meaning of the word gentleman, and for what 
purpose the lord and lady are robed in silks, and housed 
in palaces, while the peasant does the wor^ shiven in 
soiled fustian, and is worse lodged than his employer^* 
cattle. 

The abbot whose &te it was to encounter the skirts of 
the storm as it swept over Hertfordshire was Thomas de la 
Mare, son of a distinguished soldier. Sir John de la Mare, 
who had fought in the French wars. Thomas, who was 
a younger child and a boy of great personal beauty, was 
entered at St. Albau's at his own desire under Abbot 
Hugh. Rising rapidly through the inferior offices, he was 
sent, while still young, into Northumberland to govern 
the dependent Priory of Tynemouth, and while there be- 
came intimate with the great family of the Perdes. In 
1369 he was promoted to the rule of the abbey. He had 
the usual experiences at Rome. The Popes, whether in- 
fellible or not, have been at least homogeneous. " The 
sums," writes Walsingham, himself a monk at St. Alban*s 
and the abbot's biographer, "the sums which Abbot Thomas 
spent at Rome would have been incredible, nisi nota fuit 
omnibus avaritia ejusdem curicd — ^had not the avarice of the 
Papal court been so notorious." Cupidity grew by what 
it fed on. The fees for St Alban's having been paid, a 
•second charge was presented for the vacancy which tiie 
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u! madp at Tvneroouth. It was without precedent : 
I I'"j)o threateucd if (he claim was resUt(;4 to up- 
to TyniMDoutti himscll' by I'rovisor, Fwta. eti ini- 
1 of mouey bad to go bo- 
lter oould be settled. But the alibot waa firm, 
t, tertaliuf cut loeus iUe n pricdaiion-ibtia Hiir- 
e priory was rescued Irom the Harpies' claws. 
B "how more clearly than these words of Wal- 
■ (ho real attitude of the Church of England to- 
ll Italian head. The slatute of Provisors, which 
fc \amA ehortly after, to put an end to such exactions, 
*a» 01) more than a formal expression of resentment on the 
jvttf tiiB clergy at a eyst«m of unendurable extortion. 
^^^^^~ » ewwp clean. Ablxjt Thomas, like most of 
^n with attempts at reformation. IIo 
I unusually weJl, for Edward III. em- 
• to visit other abbeys which were 
ion, ad reformajidam nligionempcene 
w montuterii* — to restore religion, which 
;e mouosteries bad aUiiost fallen to ruin. The 
yiflf Abingdon, llaiile, and Heading were purged of 
indal*. The Abbot of Cheater, who was exeep- 
Bfly riciuus, was deposed from office. Reforms, how- 
a iaatitutions are worn out, are like tho pal^b of 
on an old garment. The monks were so littlo 
to dttupline that they could not or would not bear it. 
» jonn(;[er brethren many ap>oatatised, deserted their 
i retumwj to the world.' 

T*.— Som« of ihrm ««nl in tieardi of a pnrer lif<> tlinn rould 
n Uie ftblipp, Nod tlwTvfoK fiercely ropuJiatnl tUe vliargu 
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Some became soldiers, betaking themselves (zd res 
COS et amiorum strepitm. Others (Pope Urban VL 
known to be in want of funds) sent money to Rome, 
cogno8cebant omnia fore venalia, and purchased their 
cipation'and admission among the secular clergy. Tli9 
abbot, vir magnanimua et cordatus^ drifted on as he oonlA 
through his difficulties. When in extremity, yi«{t^ m onlv 
corpus Dominicum vel corpus becUi Albani — ^he threw him* 
self before the wafer or the body of the blessed Alb«i| 
and never rose till one or the other had promised to kdp 
him. If he could not manage his monks he could at Ifiisk 
fight for the abbey's rights and do battle with his depen- 
dent knights and tenantry. Never had any abbot been 
more litigious than Thomas de la Mare. Half hk life 
was spent in law-suits or distraining for his rents, drivii^ 
his neighbours' cattle and starving them in his pounds. 
His high-handed ways answered with him ; suit after suit 
he won. Fiery gentlemen swore revenge; they threatened 

But as thai preche no thing do thai. 

I was frere fall many a day. 

Therefore the sothe I wot (the ^nith I know). 

But when I saw that thair lyryng 
Acordyd not to thair preching, 
Off I cast my frere dothyng. 
And W7ghtly went my gate ; 
Other leve ne took I none 
Fro ham (them) whan I went, 
But toke ham to the devcl yehone 
The prior and the oovent 

** Out of the order thof I be gone, 
Apofltata ne am I none. 
Of twelve months we wanted one^ 
And odd days nine or ten, 
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b akc difl abbot pay for liU oppreeion even if the lend 
AhW ttrippral fmm the abbey roof — but Thomas dc la 
rrktd on, luiil the i;uurts at WcstnuDfter remaioed 
Miiy hiii friemla. 

trnich a ruler the warren rights and fiahing rights 

n u{^d in all their stringency. Woe to the stray cow 

« that treepasBcd on the appropriated meadows once 

« to the town ; vo& to the luckless boy who snared 

or U> the yuutli who sent a cross-bow bolt through 

k which bad come out in the moonlight to feed. 

iiBly ewiy Miok of wheat was carried to the abbey 

Ik Klonea of the handmills preached from the 

w paTcment the etory of the lownamcn's defeat, and 

"nrf tbtm against further reeistance. 

A fer iletnilod inftanues of the abbot's prooeedings show 
*ilfa[ualal clearness how little yet was known in Eng- 
f the elementary principles of justice. 
n for eighty shillings was presented against 
u Tybbeeon, one of tlie abbey tenants. Tybbeson 
d tbe debL The abbot's sen-ants beat him, wounded 
J a dungeon till he paid the money. 
BRied the abbot for asRault and wrongful impri- 
The abbot pleaded that Tybbeson was his boni 
0," and was therefore not entitled to bo heard 
s superior lord. The court ruled that the abbot 
. Tbe complaint was dismiss, and the uulucky 



Kmj to w«nil I made tne boon 

Or tjrme came of proTuasioiiQ. 

I wont ttij -mKj throiighoiit Lhi> loem 

la liglit of taanj men. 

And God Uut with pnroo ilk- 

liUnkTiiiilioiiglit »o di-ro 

Lh anvr man &[ii-T niu Iihvu wlUc 



J 
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^'villain" was further Sued pro falso elamore^ for bringix 
a false accusation. 

The rule held throughout. In theory " villains ** mM 
entitled to protection from the law. In practice the 
found little. The abbot pretended that another tauaxi 
John Albyn, of Winslow, a substantial farmer, owed lux 
money. The debt was disputed, the abbot invaded bis 
with a party of archers, broke into his yard, deBtroja 
forty pounds' worth of property, and carried off a bul 
and twenty cows. Albyn brought an action against th 
abbot at the Hertford assizes. The abbot pleaded as befof 
that Alb3m was viUanus suus; and it was sufficient answe 
— the plea was allowed. 

Imagine all over England the lords of manors, secala 
and spiritual, carrying matters at this high rate; tb 
knights and barons, some of them suspected of atheism 
dining, drinking, hunting, and amusing themselves- 
squeezing their tenants at their pleasure, with the laii 
ready-made at their backs ; — ^the religious houses crud m 
the lay lords, yet the members of them seen rollicking a; 
fairs, haunting brothels and ale-houses, fighting, swearing 
seducing honest men's wives ; the world given over U 
blackguardism, and the clergy standing in the first rani 
of Satan's army. It was past bearing. Edward III 
died, watched over in his death-bed by his concubine. 

' Alice Perrcrs. But the story of this ladj's relations with £d 
ward III. has been accepted witli too little enquiry. The authorit} 
is Walsingham, who dotcribes her as pdleXf infanda merdriz, a vUi 
woman who acquired an influence over the king when in his do- 
tage, and heartlessly robbed him of his rings when he was on hii 
death-bed. The scene has formed a favourite subject for moralis' 
ing historians, who wouUl have been better employed in ezamininj 
the circumstances. The witness to the theft was a priest, who 
Walsingham says^ was the only other person present. But was ii 
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IB Bui PrinM-, tbc Wet hope of loyul men, had gone a 

1 fell to Uichard of 

t, a boj of eleven. The reina fel] loose on the 

i todcs, ati<! nutliority was dead. A priest named 

M nlivc and mnwiocu. It maf hare been n 
u the luly 1 and iras she the king's coucu- 

\j mer P(>rr<;rH wm llin daiigLter of Sir. Riclinrd PeTTcni, a 
noffcrlunt- in IlFrtrtirdsliire. Sliewiuth« wife of Lonl 

bv.aaohUmtui ntUt:hcdla Kdvanl's penoD, wbd liad Iwen 

1 Tloeror in Iraliinil. Her tiimil; bad for Taaaj 

nianJral in angrj law-«uiu with the Ablot of St' A)- 

■ adbttjiftec ihia aSikU', nhidi 'Walungliom dnwribca to 
f, we Call her ■till b grout lodj, her father's heireas, cu- 
c coD tro Tera y with tlie abhcy. She wu evidently re- 

■ikcM with bitter pen-onal hoilUiijr, nod churgca bom that 

■ Nilslr* lo be «craliiiiK!d. 
Hingooirla other cTidetiM stgnioiit her, we find from llie 

Uti/pirlUsiMit that she wiu coiuphtined of hj the Lcgii<lalure 

["■niagon the kiti^>'ii favour to ialerfere to tbebuainei«nf Ibu 

M if liv. Altliough there b no hint in ihu Bolls tlial (the wiu 

'**^%'* uiaUiss, the cuaipUinl \i:a sppcorcd to hannoDi>o h> 

*•"»* W>laitigh>tn'e dinrgc aa nl l«ut lo cunflriD IL 

'Vspaktr of the Ilonne of Commons, however, who praeenteJ 
'•■ <i«|o (fni i»e •itiirmw pmj>aiiiut), wia Pcler do U Mare, ihii 
'^1 Wuhet w coiwiii; and thus agiua tliere ie a Bugge«tion of 
'A^il ■Hti'tB, The panicuUr*, when looked into, amount to no 
^ ftmhin; Lord ^Viiidsiir wan a favourite with Edward, and 
M«(Ji*lousy both nil!) other nobleniea and with the popu- 
i<f bhHhunenl. AluielileMinminiaowMtohenppoinCuil 
M iaia lord Windwr's conduct in Ireland. Lad? Alice, 
ff have been a favourite with tb« king alxo williout biung a 
^hilen.-«dol wliiibiramicrensfnllyinherhuaband'idefenoe 
nl hi> bcin; ratriliwd to hia cDeniicH. 
i m. U one nf onr grmt EnftlUli novprdgni. ITe »tw 
i»M ihi* time when Ihui liaiton isRupimwtl lo have taken 
lud I dwibac, withnat hrller rcawin, to roeeive a nlory a» 
Vvhkb iLrowi a itain of dixboDOUC on bij end. 
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John Ball, said to be infected with Wicklifife's he 
infected at any rate with impatience of wrong^eali 
with visions of the Contrai Social — ^had been preacl 
twenty years to the peasantry of Kent, on the brot 
of mankind. Injustice in England has rarely ta 
form of repression of free speech. Among us th< 
of injustice has been excess of liberty, and the ri[ 
or supposed, of every man to do as he wills with 1 
As long as the rich can fill their pockets, they mak 
science of leaving the poor to talk. John Ball hac 
liberty, equality, and fraternity with little interrupti 
authority. All mankind, he said, have descend< 
the original gardener and his wife. 

Whan Adam dalf and Eve span. 
Wo was thanne a gentleman? 

As nature meant it, those only were noble who wei 
Those only were slaves who were slaves of sin. *' I 
never be merry in England till there were no b 
and no gentlemen,'^ but all shared together as chil 
their common parent. 

Such doctrines found willing hearers. The pec 
lowed John Ball in crowds through field and mark< 
He would catch them as th^y came on Sundays fro 
in Canterbury Cathedral, and finish the service wii 
litical sermon. Respectable gentlemen denounced 
the archbishop as dangerous to the State. The arc 
sent for him more than once, lectured him on his 
dence, and shut him up for a month or two, but 
purpose. He was urged to hang him, but " had coi 
to let him die." In the summer of 1381, the p< 
which we have now arrived. Ball was for a third 
the archbishop's house of correction. The air was • 
Wicklifie was preaching at Oxford. Chaucer and 
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^ivere m the meridian of their &me. English intellect was 
in Ml activitj. But no outward siguB portended imme- 
^te disturbance. 

King Richard was then fifteen years old. A heavy tax 
bad been granted by Parliameht The commons, stripped 

Ittre already by priest and baron, were slow to pay, and 
(Wn officers had been sent about the country to lay on 
pcnore. Local quarrels, breaking out at twenty places 
St once^ kindled into a universal conflagration. Kent, Es- 
Kx, and the eastern counties rose simultaneously to make 
^ end of serfdom. 

Siitj thousand men with pikes and pitchforks set out to 
iD&rcli on London, to demand redress of grievances. The 
Ix)ndoii mob, they had reason to know, were of the same 
^d as themselves, and were ready to receive them as 
^ends. Their leaders were a second priest, named Jaques 
w Jack Straw, and a man described by Walsingham as 
wr versutus et magna sensu prcsditus — of strong sense and 
^ent, named Walter or Wat Tyler, "who was indeed a 
fyler of houses."^ Their first step was to break open the 
^bishop's prison and release Ball, and with these three 
4t their head the insurgents pursued their way. 

It was not an age of newspapers or public meetings, po- 
P'lW debating assemblies, or stump oratory. When the 
P^ple rose they rose meaning business, in a temper which 
^as the bursting of pent and smothered fiiry. 

Instmct pointed out to them their worst and immediate 
^emy. It was the lawyer who had niled that " a villain " 
'^^d not sue his lord. It was the lawyer's parchment by 
^bich the tenantry were held as chattels — ^part and parcel 
^* the soil. It was the lawyer again who lay in watch for 

* One of the collectora had offered a gross immlt to Tyler's 
T^hter. '.Tyler struck him on the head on the spot and killed 
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them liko 8omo wild beast, dragging them tlirough king's 
ei)urt, bishop's court, or abbot's court, serving writs upon 
thorn for any trifling oath or hastj sin, or enforcing does 
and fines $,i the pleasure of the numorial chief/ 

Pinched* ground, and starved as thej had been in the 
name of law, tlicy fell at once on the instruments of their 
oppression. 

"Let us hang all lawyers," was the cry which Shake- 
speare places on their lips in describing the later insurrec- 
tion of Jack Cade, and Cade is made to answer:^ 

"Nay, diat I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable 
tiling, that the skin of an innocent lamb should be made 
parchment — that parchment scribbled over should undo a 
man?" 

Shakespeare in his account of Cade was but translating 
(though giving life by his own touch to the dead words) 
from the Monk Walsingham^s history of the earlier rebel* 
lion of 1381. In those inarticulate days passion turned 
instantly to act. With a sharp axe (hanging had not yet 
come into fashion) the Kent insurgents chopped off the 
heads of every judge, lawyer, or lawyer's clerk that they 
could catch upon their march. To be able to write was 
sufficient evidence of guilt 

^ The exactions of the spiritual courts were peculiarly hatefoL 

The king taxcth not his men, 

But hj assent of the comminalte, 
But these each yeare will ransoum them, 

MaisterfuUy more than doth he. 

Tier seales each yeare better be 
Than is the king's in extend, 

Her officers have greater fee. 
But this mischcf God amend. 

[Complaint of the Ploughman. Political Songs and Poems, voL 
i. p. 323.] 
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"ft* tkon nee to write thy name?" saya Cade to n clerk 
rlu tu Intiugbt bdbre him with hia implements in his 
tiast tltfiu a umrk to thyself, like am honeet, 
liiig nmii?" 

I lluiik Go«l," llio clerk answers, " I have been eo well 
■ibnp that I e&a write my name." 
■"Anf Willi himl" cry llie mob, "he hath confeaeed," 
^ojwith him!" says Cade. "Hang him up with his 
ittdiokhoru about hia ucrkl" 

Hia i> uo more ihaii a )>ara)ihra6e from WalBtngliam. 
erat ayrw»ci pro elerieo, ted multo periculogiua 
libktalieiyuii atramejitarium ijivciUum futsseL Ifam 

'naul niiii^unt ab eorum man^nu evtuerunt. 
lis abbcya and manor-houses on their route were 
ipeo uid sacked. Tlie muniment clieets were 
, and every rull and deed was taken out and 

fiw gathering frenzy and growing envage with the 
l*afblood, the wild nrmy swept on over Blockheath to 
•don Bridge. Tlie city had rieen as they expected at 
'Bni of their approach. The counties to the weet and 
A hid taken fire, and trorjps of villagers were stream- 
lipiIdDf; the road frum Hertfordshire and liucka. The 
SloiKo, fluttered and helpless, gathered into small knola 
'"IfprDlectJoD, but, without orders from the Court, knew 
•fcich way to turn. Tlic gates on the bridge had been 
*i; hot they were opened by the mob from within. 
■ute and dlizena flung themselves into each other's 
0; lod Luivdou and all tliat it contained lay at tho 
'7 of a hundred thdusajid roadmen. 
' *u Corpus Oiridli day. tho 13th of June, when Wnt 
Iw catGnnl the wty. The enormous multitude wm 
W bto tlirrc divisioiw. Jack Straw made his head- 
">« at Bigbburj Dam, outside tho walls, on the 
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XonhRoad. Half the rest seized Tower Hill. Theoihen 
lav at 3Iile End, at the head ai Whitechapel Boad. 

With method in their fury thej sent separate detadi- 
mesaxa on the work of destniction. The king, with the 
Archbishop of Cantnbarr, who was Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Nicholas Walworth the Major of London, the Earb of 
BalisbarT, Warwick, and Sufiolk, had shat themselves into 
the Tower without attempting resistance. Still aiming at 
the lawyers, the people attacked the Temple and bnmt it, 
with the .records which it contained.^ They proceeded 
next to destroy the Savoy Palace belonging to the Duke 
of Lancaster, the most beautiful house in England, and 
afterwards the Hospital of the Knights of Bhodes, the 
bloody axe beating time to their march, and every sup- 
posed enemy of popular rights that was unable to escape 
being dragged to the block. 

Another section attacked Lombard Street There dwelt 
the bankers, the Flemish merchants, the money-lenders, 
those who fixed the rate of interest and were the repre- 
sentatives of the usurers, who took advantage of the poor 
man's necessities and ground him to grist in their mills. 
On these poor wretches wild vengeance alighted ; scaf> 
folds were extemporised in the streets, and their bloody 
heads rolled in the kennels. 

''So the imgracious people demeaned themselves like 
men enraged and wode (mad), and did much sorrow in 
London." 

The fury waxed through all that midsummer day, 
Thursday, the 13th of June. Li the evening the tide 
rolled up against the Tower. All night it raged about 
the gates — a crowd of furious men crying for the king^ 

. 
' Ubi plnra muniincnta quae juridici in cuetodia habuerunt igne 
ooQBumpta sunt. 
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ey would not go til! thej had the kmg at their 
id till they brought to his account the head uf 
iniliaigiiin In England, the Arch bislidp-Ch an- 
il of Sudbury. Unhappy Archbishop Simon! 
ailty above other clinncellors, judges, magis- 
■ of sn unju^ law ; but having the bad luck 
oet representative of all the heedless wrong 
D heaped for generations on the back of the 
!,ataa hour when authority naa t^ruck 
d tbe IbrceB of nature had broken loose to bring 
iiigi to judgmeiil. 

e Tower there were 1,200 soldiers besides the 

■ of the king and the nobles, Walworth tlie Mayor 

il a night-sally on the half-armed, half-drunken 

rfkovling fireniy. A few determined men might 

Is in their sleep — slay them, as was said, 

What more horrible than b murdering 

N of oMiiiacs I INHiat more likely than that London 

p oigbt periah, as the Savoy Palace had perished, un- 

V dared to assert itself T Blood enough was on 

h of the miserable wretches. Little cause might 

igiatrate have seen to hesitate. But behind the 

ic crimes which had kindled the couflagratioa 

WaiUTTul the hands of the saviours of society. "Tba 

Ptf Salisbury and the wise men about the king said, 

V ina appease them with fairness it were best 

i piuRlable, and to grant tbem all that they de- 

» if we should K-gin a thing which we could not 

D shoiild never ^«oo^■er it again, but we and our 

rtolM disinherited."' 

irl's " counsel was taken." Another victim, the 
B^Kcnt and the most illustrious, was yet necessary 
n*tl>>) plaice could be stayed. As day broke the mob 
b ttpued tiicniMlvcs to action. Dark gangs uf work- 
5 
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men swarmed about the Tower archway, while .a jdl i 
from sixty thousand throats, ''Bring out the Archbisk 
The gates were opened and the human torrent poo 
through them. The men-at-arms stood in files witb ti 
halberts and battle-axes, but with orders not to resist, i 
''more dead than alive." Homy hands caught the knig 
by their beards and stroked them. Artisans in tl 
greasy jerkins surged into the royal apartments, fli 
themselves into the satin chairs and rolled on the vel 
counterpanes. The Princess of Wales, the king's mod 
was there. Some workman or practical preacher of eqi 
ity begged a kiss from her. But for the present at h 
the people meant no hurt to her or the king. The 
was still for the traitor prelate, the oppressor of the a 
mons. Where was he? They seized a servant in 
archbishop's livery, a dagger was held at his heart, i 
he was told to lead them to his master's hiding-place, 
brought them to die vaulted chapel in the central tof 
where the old man was kneeling before the altar, fore 
ing his £a,te, and impatient to have the business over, mo 
eorum arguene. 

He rose to meet them. "Welcome, my children 1" 
said; " I am he that you seek, though no traitor and 
oppressor." They rushed upon him. His chaplain h 
up the Corpus Dominicum. .. They flung him aside i 
dragged their prisoner unresisting across the court, i 
through the Tower gates to Tower Hill. As he appea 
there rose a yell from the crowd not like any hun 
shout, but like "a scream from Satan's peacocks" — vod 
pavonum dto&o^ioM— swords flashed over his veners 
head. "What means this?" he said. "What hav 
done? If you kill me, the Pope will lay you under 
interdict" 

** Pope and interdict go to their own place," was 
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W. "Ttiou »rt a lalBe traitor. Lay down thy head." 

Kifi'hbisiiop woa most eloquent — eloquent, it waa Baid, 

nillEnglUlimen of his day. He pleaded hard, but 

lug. A ruffiaa strucii at him. " Ah, ah,'' 

d, puUiug his hand to the wound in hia neck, " it ia 

I Imd of the Lord." The next stroke severed hia 

id uit an artery. At last, with eight blows they 

id ilie bead &ota Uie body, and left him in dust and 



IV. 

B itory DOW retuma to Bt. Alban's, where wo loft the 

It ami the abbey tenanta smarting under the hands 

M Thomas de la Mare. The news of the iasurroc- 

■ diQt through the midland counties. The passionate 

B*u heard everywhere that serfdom and villauage were 

a «id — Englishmen were to receive at last their 

»1 birtlirigbt of freedom. 

b tbe same Corpus Christi day, the IStb of June, on 

4 Vat Tyler entered London, companies of men came 

O Bl Albans, old- and young, horee and foot, 

■ flie neighboiiring towns. They were reeeived with 

» of weliiime, and quia Mum ffenus kmnanum pro 

nfarte nil nuiium citiut quam in bonum »emper ed 

f^if-tm, pmauils, fiirmers, and burgesses at once ad- 

*'^d thpnuKJvea to the abbey to demand their liberties 

Ihisty mcasengera were following one another 

idoo, some from Wat inviting ihc commons of 

~ to his standard; some to tell the abbot that 

! in the insurgents' hands. The abbot pro- 

B joint deputatiau sliould go up and loam the 

; what the king skould order. lie said, that 
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he was ready to do. The leader of the St. Alban's riain 
was a burgess named William Grindcobbe/ who had beea. 
educated at the abbey school. His experience of the 
monksy either then or afterwards, had not disposed him 
to look fi&vourably on them, and the dislike was mutnaL 
There had been a quarrel between the abbey and the town 
about the limits of the abbey precincts. Grindcoibbe's 
house, it was pretended, encroached on the abbofs pre- 
mises. The abbot had sent officials to inspect; 6rind« 
cobbe had beaten them, and had been excommunicated 
in consequence, and been compelled to do p^iance naked 
in the presence of the assembled convent. It was now 
Grindcobbe's turn. The required respite was conceded, 
and the next morning (Friday, the day of the archbishop's 
murder) he started with a few hundred of his best-armed 
followers to see how matters were going. He found Wat 
holding his ragged court at Mile End. The king, despaiiv 
ing of immediate assistance, had conceded every request 
that was presented to him. He had abolished serfdom 
so far as an act of the Grown could abolish it. He had 
granted charters to all who asked for them. He had par!- 
doned all the murderers. In a word, the "RngHt^h peas- 
antry were free, and multitudes of the country-people, 
supposing their object gained, were trailing back to their 
homes. Wat himself, who knew the difference between 
paper grants and real victories, intended to take more 
substantial guarantees, and had determined to remain till 
he got them. It may be that he had views for himself 
too. For a leader who had dimbed to so high an emi- 
nence, there was no easy or safe descent Grindcobbe 



^ Patriotism ran in the fiunily. The name of another 
appears on the charter granted by Abbot Hugh, among th« eign*- 
tares of the bai)g;eflfieB. 
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an interview, and told the etorj' of the 

if St. Albim'a tuisdoiags. Wat sent hiiu on to 

The king gave him a lettt^r to the abbot, and 

1. aa he was pressing to be gone, to send a charter 

Wat undertook to sec that the promise should 

id bade Grindcobbe return in peace nnd tell the 

Qt tlial unles justice was done immiHlintcly he would 

IoSl Alban's hinieelf with twenty thousand men and 

< tbe monks' beards for them. With tins message, 

1 king's promise, Grindcobbe rode buck in the 

The news of the murder of the archbishop 

ming had gone before him. The prior who 

1 tho estates, and knew himself to be specially 

5 how things were going, had slipped out at 

D with his attorney and hia clerks, and liad ridden 

e to the norlh. 

M following morning, Saturday, June 15, Rt, Alban'a 

■I twly antir to assert ite regained rights. Everj- gentle- 

n ud commoner residing within the liberties of ttie 

1 been ordered by the delegates of the people to 

n poin of death. So had commanded Wat Tyler, 

I of England's freedom, Tlie inhabitants mar- 

D procession, moved once mora upon the detested 

b Hhatthem out from their woods and meadows. 

f first a solemn oath to stand by each other, they 

i the walls and paling. A rabbit etarliiig from ita 

; them, they speared it, carried it on a lance- 

a thu market-place, and sot it up there aa a eymbol 

" WTicrefiire," comments the chronicler, 

ttically, "because they had infringed Christ's 

r leaders were afterwards dragged over 

md through those woods, and then hanged 

■ir demerits, as shall be hereafter tolJ." 

K^a pAtrimony was the abbot's game preserve ; 



anged ^^^| 
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thought the monk Thomas of Walsingham. Under sucfa^ 
convictions are serious, well-intentioned men permitted Um 
live and act, and sow the seeds of revolutions to come, 
history has also to tell. 

The impaled rabbit thus being duly set on high, Giind- 
cobbe led his company to the abbey once more. The ab- 
bot's order was to make no resistance, and to leave the 
gate open. The first step was to break the door of the 
abbey jail and release the prisoners. Most of them pro- 
bably were, like Nicholas Tybbeson, confined for non-pay- 
ment of questionable exactions. One unhappy wretch, for 
an unnamed reason, perhaps because he was a real crimi- 
nal, who had claimed benefit of clergy, the mob decided to 
lynch. A block and axe were extemporised — ^they struck 
his head ofi* under the abbot's windows and set it beside 
the rabbit's. So far they had gone when a horn was 
heard, and a company of horse galloped up with the royal 
standard flying. It was Richard of Wallingford, one of 
the chief burgesses, who had accompanied Grindcobbe to 
London the day before, and had been left behind to re- 
ceive the king's letter, which he was now bringing with 
him. The standard was planted ; the people were directed 
to remain by it, and Grindcobbe, Richard, and other dele- 
gates, entered the church and sent to the abbot to come to 
them. 

The abbot had been sitting in sad chapter with the con- 
vent. He had said that he would rather die than yield 
the Church's rights. The brethren had told him that his 
death would not help the situation. The people would 
either have their way or would kill them all and bum the 
abbey. Thus pressed, the abbot repaired to the insurgent 
leaders. Richard of Wallingford placed in his hand a 
command fi*om the king to restore the charters which had 
been granted by Abbot Hugh ; to grant a complete release 
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of tU righta orer wixxl and meadow ; a!] rights of coni- 
"lill ind fiiUiiig-niiU, eeo guefei tl reaon h requeront — aa 
i" vA reaMin rwiuired. This done, all grudges ebould 
!■! uir-Qd-funb removed. 
Th iiIi|b>[ said, fc«bly. that although it waa troe hia 

B"~' had i^nuiKd §uch a charter, it had heen oiler- 

riemi. 
>9f Walliugford answered that times were 
ibe people were now maatcre, and the people 
vc thwr way. " There Btand," ho conliniied, 
alxuw the abbot still h<^tating, "a thousand men 
^>^\iiat gate waiting your answer. Either yield, or 
»«mil word to Wat Tyler, who will bum your abbey to 
'i'gmimd." 
"AImI alaal" exclaimed the abbot. " For these thirty- 
■^'Jcan I liavo been your father. I have injured none 
"f !W ; anil now without cause will you destroy your 
ii»iffiuterr 

!■ «M to no purpose. Richard of Wallingford said he 
Owt Imyp a yes or no. 
ills alilrat libfitns perimla yielded. He gave up the 
^Jwta*, and certain bonds with them into which the bur- 
tthod entvn^ to submit for the future. The bonds 
"(Atm^ nfl'aiid burnt at the market-cross under the 
» lod the prisouer'a head. Another charter waa 
<] de libfrtntihiai villanorum, setting the "' villaioa" 
I Otke more piece of justice, this time an innocent one, 
Ppuple executed for thomseh'es. The millstones in the 
* of the " pnrlour " were torn up and broken, and the 
■ distributed through the town "as if they had 
xa of holy bread." 
e abbey was now left to itself. The citizens with- 
The miKika went to dinner, which thc-y ate in sor- 
" mixing ihdr meat with tears and their drink with 
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lamentations." Here was a change. Richard the clock- 
maker's work all undone again. The master down, the 
servants up, the abbej likely to be burnt, and thdr very 
lives in the hands of clowns. At night the mob were at 
the gates again crying for the promised emancipation 
charter. Five hundred peasants* bivouacked under the 
walls, threatening to break in at any moment, and were 
only kept in good himiour by bread and beer firom the 
buttery. All persons who had claims on the abbey were 
invited to bring them in for settlement. ''An abbey ten- 
ant, who himself owed us money, came and demanded a 
hundred marks, of which he said the prior had robbed 
him. The wretch at last accepted twenty pounds, saying 
he would gladly lose all if he could but catch the prior 
and settle scores with him." 

The night wore away in misery. The monks were 
meditating flight and meant to be off in the morning. 
The day, when it came, brought news that the tide had 
turned. 

Not this time, nor for many an age to come, was Eng- 
land to be a commonwealth after Wat Tyler's pattern. 
Conmionwealth indeed on such terms it could never be, 
but only a pile of units without power or coherence, ready 
at the first blast of wind to be scattered like dust It 
would be no very excellent England when a Wat Tyler's 
or a Cade's mouth was to be its parliament.^ This, and 
all nations which deserve the name, can exist only where 

^ "Dick. — ^I have a suit to yonr lordship: that the laws ef 
England maj come out of your mouth." 

** Cade.— I have thought upon it It shall be so. Bum all the 
records of the realm. ' My mouth shall be the parliament of Eng- 
land.'" 

Wat Tyler declared, says Walsingham, "that all things ohodd 
be in common, and the laws should oome out of his lips." 
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ftatlled order and settled rule, and where fooia and 

nit to let wise men guide them ; yet with this 

a liud down in the Eternal Statute-Buok, that 

iditU al«o be just, — or red republics will rise and 

in fJK. and mad socialisms, and reigns of terror, and 

Wioperouit be shotonbarricadM, or have tiieir beads 

a ihrar abouldors by the sworda of clowua. 
rt Tyler's work wa« done. TJie bloody Icfwon had 
Md, awl a small sl«.-p gained for siitfrnn^ niaukind. 
R or destiny was for tlie time satisfied, and the tools 
1^ which slie had worked were flung away. 
litMuuc ^tarday morning, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, 
U lay with twenty thousand of their followers in 
They were meditating, it was said, a general I 
, of property. London was to be plundered { 
e tpoil di\-ided. The king's person was then to be 
d, and tbe new triumvirs were to govern England in 
le on communiBt prineiplea. Richard — so the story 
ng to escape, if possible, from London, 
^ *llh the mayor and forty gentlemen about him left, 
"Toircr and rodo post the skirts of the mob. If he had 
Buit to tly. it b singular that he should have 
le route which exposed him most certainly to 
on. At all events be appeared in Suithfield. 
er, on botsebaek, placed himself in the king's 
ck at one of tlie e<iuerries. Sir John Neivton.and 
1 ioiolaitly addressed the king. Walworth, the mayor, 
S np at tbe moment with a. party of horse, rode in 
* tto rebel leader and bore him to tbe ground. One of 
** kinp's attendants sprung off and ran him through the 
T^J »iih his sword, and at once all was confusion, Wat 
t had been the life of tbe insurgents. The sudden 
1 the he«d stunned and stupefied tbem. Otlier 
md gcDtlemen with armed nervanta were riding ia 
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from the cross strocts, likely enough with preeoni 
purpose. The king, with a courage which promised ^ 
better future for him than be lived to realise, rode forwanP 
and epoke with address and presence of mind. He tv- 
sewed hia promiee of emancipation, with pardon for all 
that had passed. The crowd melted away. The two 
priests went off with the rest. Ball was immedtiit«ly 
taken. Jack Straw escaped into the eastern counties. 

It was now the turn of the ruling powers. Promises 
freidy given might require to be observed. Promisee made 
to rebels in arms were binding only while the force which 
extorted them remained. Walworth, with the city guard, 
seized such straggling wretches as bad been left behind 
and struck their beads off. Knights and barons came up 
with their followers in hast« from the country, to prevent 
the disgrace of the Crown and to " save society," In four 
days the king had 40,000 men-at-arms about him. Justice 
was not allowed to ILoger. A special eommisdon wus 
appointed to try offenders, and Richard, with Chief-Justice 
Tressilian, went down into Kent to hold his court. The 
miserable people in<iuired with wonder if they were in 
dream. " Had they not been promised pardon and pro- 
mised freedom ?" Rustici fuiati* et esfw, the king replied — 
" Clowns ye have been, and clowns ye are. In bondagio 
permanebitis, jum ttt futctemm, aed itutamparahiliter vilurri — 
In your bondage ye shall remain ; not as heretofore, but 
infinitely worse. 80 long as I live and reign I will make 
you an example to future ages." 

" My father chastised you with whips, and I will 
chnstise you with scorpions." So answered a foolish 
Hebrew king, and lost an empire for his pains. 80 often 
answer the rulers of this world in the pride of their power. 
But there is a higher power in nature which will not be 
80 answered — as Richard found when Henry of Lancaster 
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•■^ him from bu throne ; and ta die baram found 
*^ a genemtion later, they watered the English 
■aifowi with euch other's blood. For tlie present it was 
tteWtuf Bulhority — aulhurily which had forgotten its 
n myMiix in tlie Crimea of those who had risen in arms 
pitti it. Prisoners were brought is in gangs, and sent 
I fim irilh uhort shrift to the block. Prnpter imUtita- 
■"Mpennwndorum, " on aecoimt of the multitude of those 
■> tent tu be executed," there was no Insure for more 
Biminatiiig proceedings. When the first fever of 
nii|« was elaked, TreesilioD eat for ordered justice, and 
Moiainala were hanged, drawn, and quartered with the 
Bd (cremoniuus ferocity. 

The iiwurreclicin died hard. Jack Straw fled to Nor- 
It "here the I'ommous were stili unbroken. They knew 
lltt mercy for which they had to look. A crowd of 
people, said to have numbered fifty thousand, 
^gathered about him. Sir John Caveiidisli.oneof the 
^ WW in die county. They killed him and set hia 
■J Ml a pike in Bury St. Edmund's. Off too went the 
■^ of the prior of St. Edmund's monastery, and was set 
to lip with th(! head of Cavendish. A mock monarch 
■ BR up to succeed the Tyler, one John Littestere. 
■y ailed him " King of the Commons," and set them- 
's ID force to attack Norwich. 

wt the tide had turned, and the barons were now on 
gQftrd. Henry le Spencer, a fiery youth whom the 
■ad a disordered age had made into a bishop, 
OB lances round him. He found Straw and 
:hed at North Walshmn, bcliiud a ditch 
le of carts. Le Spencer, in full armour, 
a spear from a mmrado, put his horse at tlie 
flew over it vflui ajier freiulerw drntibiu — "like 
his tusks." "The firat man that he eocoun- 
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tered he pinned to the ground. Then, with a hi 
double-edged sword, he plunged into the crowd, h 
round him and lopping heads and arms. Fast after 
bishop came his mailed companions. The wretched coiih 
mons were cut down in heaps till none were left to be 
killed. Straw was sent to London, where Walworth 
promptly hanged him. The bishop himself took charge of 
the King of the Commons. Combining the functions of a 
ghostly &ther and provost-marshal, he first heard the 
poor king's confession and made him ready for eternity. 
Then throwing him on the hurdle and with his own hand 
holding up his head — ne coUideretur a terra — " lest it should 
be dashed against the ground" as he was being dragged 
to the gallows, he hung him in chains for the crows to 
feast on as a lesson to all revolters against the rule of 
priests and barons. 

Sharp practice, and perhaps necessary ; yet to be fol« 
lowed promptly by the division of these same high persons 
into two camps, like the Centaurs and the Lapithse, two- 
thirds of them to perish by each other's swords. 

Thus rapidly was Wat Tyler's rebellion extinguished in 
its own blood. The last scene of the drama remained only 
to be played out before the curtain fell. The stage chosen 
for the close of the performance was St. Alban's. 

We left the abbot in despair — ^the monks preparing to 
fly ; the Hertfordshire mob drinking the abbot's ale before 
the gates ; Wat Tyler, perhaps, looked for in the morning 
to reduce the abbey to ashes. So had passed the night of 
Saturday, June 15. Sunrise brought news of the change 
in London. The king and the mayor had recovered the 
city, and Wat Tyler was dead. 

A knight followed on a horse, bloody with spurring, 
bringing orders in the king's name for every one to return 
to his house. Events had come so thick one upon the 
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e, tkai the meaning of the new cataatrophe was not at 
n niulnnrtood. King Richard bod renewed his promise 
ttudintion. The cause eurvived, if thts leader waa 
It The mob were not savage, but they ijoreevered in 
DudiDg what they considered their rights. Reinforced 
' the tcziaulA of every farm in the county which the 
Hf posened, they required a paper under the abbot's 
Dd, piaroiitffting to ihom in perpetuity a liat of specified 
Kenoiu. Their leaders dictated the principal points 
llwsbbot's liianiber. It was not aectssary to insist 
<iia ou etuancipution. The lung, it was attf<unied, had 
I U end to Berfdom, by an act which he had solemnly 
b Smithfield over Wot Tyler's body. The bui^ 
*• of the tovm and the tenants required further their 
Han rights, their fishing and warren rights, and the 
Pl lo griud their corn, &ee of I«ll and tithe to the ab- 

RlDiillB. 

A drrk took down their words. The charter of righta 
• Kduced to form ; it was duly signed and scaled, and 
"ttrried off and read at the marketKat>8s, Villanage, 

■ *il funna of forced labour were declared to be abol- 
^ Carts went round distributing bread and beer, 
"w ud g;ood-wil! were to reign thenceforward between 
^ Uil low, and the day was spent in jollity and mutual 
^CuUtioDS. 

Thi! fools belicred," saya Walaingham, " that all were 

■ H noble as the family of the king himself, and that 
It Were to be no more masters upon eartb." 

■V several days they were lefl in their illusion. A 
'Sl Albou's [leople had been taken in Esaex, and were 
fcnjterof the gallows. They sent word to their friends. 
Iibbot was ap[>eBled to, and the abbot swore, m maluiat 
W^umfuiggc yladio quam talia audimte — " ho would rather 
It been mo through with a sword tboa have heard such 
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a thing." He and his monks were still defenceless, and, ^^ 
the people suspected that they were betrayed, the abh^^ 
might be destroyed before hdp could reach them, 
despatched a courier to the Court, bidding him 
neither whip nor spur. The prisoners were released, 
taking an oath of fealty, and the alarm passed off 

Shortly after, it was reported that Sir Walter at Lee^ 
a Hertfordshire knight, was coming with a party of sol- 
diers to quarter himself at St Alban's to preserve the 
peace of the county. 

What was the meaning of this ? Grindcpbbe, the cham> 
pion of the burgesses, plenvs imprcbm animosUatis, ** fall of 
wicked resolution," came once more to the front 

" Pluck up your hearts, my friends," he said ; " we are 
rich ; we shall not want friends while our money hold& 
There are eight or ten townships of us confederated. Let 
us mount our horses and meet this Sir Walter, and learn 
if he comes in peace." 

Out of the nettle danger was to be plucked the flower 

safety. The St Alban's citizens encountered Sir Walter, 

with Grindcobbe at their head. Sir Walter had but fifty 

' lances and a company of archers, who, if he tried violence, 

might go over to the people's side. 

" Gentlemen," said Sir Walter smoothly, " his Majesty, 
who is patron of the Abbey of St. Alban's, has heard of 
certain wrongs being done to the abbot He was coming 
hither himself with a force so large that it would have 
consumed the whole country. Out of my affection for yon 
I persuaded him to leave the inquiry to me. If you can 
satisfy the abbot, you have nothing to fear from the king. 
Let me know who the persons are that have occasioned the 
riot" 

The speech was apparently well received. The two 
parties rode together to the town« Sir Walter selected 
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IMmlMigancsaskgniiul jury to prc^nt the names of 
I lt<« Du Bho had doue anything wrong. Tho grand jury 
I WuttoJ for answer that no wrong had bocn done. They 
I me »11 liijal gulijetrts ti)gother. 

^it Witlter KD(1 his compuay pasaed on to the abbey and 

™il insss, awl having then a stout wall and a barred 

Ik*" t» »hcll*r him, he informed the citizens that they 

* tmvndcT tlie charters which tliey had forced the 

« la give ihcm. The citizens answered promptly that 

Todiber could nor would. The country would tear 

""* tapieoea^ 

SrT«it«T'« ibUowere were not to be relied on. A body 
rf tiints hundred archere, who had come into the town to 
'PpTt the people, were baudliiig their bows ominously. 
™ Willw wailed till night, and tlien, with a Biunll party, 
^fiflitriTwl to surprise Cirindcoblw in his bed, and with a 
in John the Bwl<er, who had been prominent in tear- 
f the millstoncB in the abbey parlour, he sent him 
Wijffroug guard to Hertford jail. 

1 these two geutleniea were lihely to bava 
y treatment. Tliey were taken before the 
i early morning, and were on the point 
d for execution, when an express came from 
The people had risen again, swearing that if 
dluw>c!tizenB were injured they would take a hundred 
The garrison was too weak to be de^iended 
itice must pause. Grindcobbe and tlio Barber 
a bail, the burge(»e§ undertaking lliat they 
renilcr on the following Sunday, if peace had 
** Bwn maiie meanwhile. 
Tha was ou Tutjtday, the I8th. Again at Rt Albaira 

p^ifc Juena, whose heart waa hardened in evil, rose 
^^k«: " Feliow-lownamen," he said, "after long op- 
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pression, you have at last eecured your freedom. Si 
now, therefore, while Etand you may. Fear not me, 
they take my life it will prove better in the end for yoi 
I fihall count myself happy if I am a martyr in jm 
cause. Act for yourselves as you would have acted if n 
head hati fallen yesterday at Hertford. Nothing save 
me thea but the abbot's message. The judge was Battini 
and they were calling out for my blood." 

Of course there were cheers for Grindcobbe. They wei 
free men, and sooner than their liberty should be toi 
from tliem they would all die. They would have S 
Walter's head, and set it on a pole as a warning to tjrr&nt 

Hard as Walsingham considered Grbdcobhe's heoi 
the poor man kept his word which ho had given at Her 
The town held out as he recommended. He his 
when the week was out, went back to jail, and ta 
jAtihably to death. 

Fate was closing round him. 8word and rope had don 
their work elsewhere ; Jack Straw and the King of ti 
Commons had been banged ; the towns of Kent and Eeee 
and the eastern counties had been duly decorated with H 
heads and quarters of the executed criminals ; the bjn 
and his cliief-justice were now at leisure to attend to Htx 
fordshire, and to put the finishing stroke to the work c 
justice. As the month came to its end, there was i 
longer a doubt that the royal army was really approach 
ing. The fate of the other counties told but too sure^ 
what would follow on its arrival. 

In honest alarm for the imprisoned Grindcobbe, 
burgesses now fell on their knees. Rights, charters, 
should be surrendered. They offered the abbot two h 
dred pounds, equal perhaps to three thousand of 
modem money. In vain. The time of graee was p 
Abbas turn repuiavit illam Aoront idoncam ease ad trae 
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» miptr re lam ardva. — "Tlie abbot did not 
Iting moment to treat witb them on a raotter 
The meaning of thia ivaa not to be 
Aa it had been in Kent, so it was to be in 
The humbled wretches carried back the 
ntt of the milUtonea and replaced them in the pap- 
nrfcor. They flung their chartera at tlic abbot's feet. 
^J bnaght their gold in bags and meekly prayed the 
« to accept iL The abbot took the gold, but the king 
KoDtwitlistanding, with hie knights and barons and 
Btiief-juiilioe, and St. Alban's, like other places, was to 
(•^ value of royal promisee. 
' Ajsry of burgesses waa again unpanelled. Tressilian 
"tbon that if they trifled again they should be them- 
's indicted for treason ; and between terror and b1 
lliug ihey were drilled into eomplaccacy, Griodt 
*Jtbe Barber were brought back from Hertford, 
a other citizens, were tried, found guHlj, 

[Anil of indignant lamentation rose from the town; 
e heaped upon the abbot, the women espe- 
^ybwng eloquent in their fiuy : and it was feared that 
'•ddicTB who bad come with the king, and had little 
'•for ehurehraen, were being seduced by the women's 
Stake and gallows were threatened freely to silence 
But the abbot wa^ his own worst ac- 
What deeper condemnation could be pronounced 
It B house of religion than to have inspired all its 
mts with so deadly a hatred. 
Oftc more victim had yet to be sacrificed — the original 
^ttMfiftbo rcbelliou, the preacher who had questioned 
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the existence of gentlemen, when Adam delved and TS 
"was learning to spin. John Ball had been taken at (y^^^ 
ventry and had been handed over to Tressilian, Tl^ 
Bishop of London had procured him a few days' respit^^ 
being anxious for his soul, quia drca scUtdem gua anvnia^ 
soliciius fuiL The saving state of mind being arrived at^ 
he too was made over to the executioner, and on the 15th 
of July — a month and two days after his triumphal eaatij 
into London, fate having overtaken him at last, he was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at St. Alban's in the king^ft 
presence. 

Richard, who had found the month a trying one, and 
required some amusement after it, now went off on a hunt- 
ing-party. The mourners who were left behind in the 
town less easily recovered their spirits. The night of the 
king's departure the bodies of the burgesses were taken 
down fix)m the gibbets and buried. The news of the dar- 
ing exploit found Bichard at Berkhampstead. He did 
not return ; but he, or those about him, sent back orders 
with which it was necessary to comply. The people were 
compelled to take the bodies out of the earth and again 
hang them up in chains. 

"Such," says Walsingham, with childish malignity, 
" such was the liberty which they had won for themselves, 
the liberty of being made into hangmen." 



V. 

All was now over, and the chains were once more rivet- 
ed on the English commons. Something had been gained. 
The barons recognized that slavery could not last for ever ; 
that means must be found for gradual emancipation; 
from this time the serfi and villains were allowed, when 
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1 lords wero willing, to purchase their freedom. All 

biHilcd back into the old grooTta. The commons failed 

le iheioselves firom the gripe of the manorial lords. 

' Wiekliffites, who at one tinio were likely to have ante- 

le EeformatioD, were beaten back in the t^ame way 

le Dnea of the epintual reTiral. The baruns were 

t to justice in the wara of the following century, 

" a feudal system virtually perished. The mon- 

>, with tho Bupcrstitiona on wliich they rested, pro- 

d tbcdr sickly days for another hundred and fifty 

. 80 much grace was granted them if haply they 

n their lesson and repent. Over them, alas! the 

IB \aA swejit in vain ; and they used their respite only 

1^ iiionk.-t and monkery might eteep themselves in deeper 

■■■^T, ui>) make their very names loathsome in the nos- 

'"Bflf hoaert Englii^hmen, 

willingly did the Rt. Alban'a tenants hend again 
lUcnce to Abbot Thomas de la Mare. Their hand- 
le Wrc gone, hut sooner than grmd at the abbey mills 
^rwriBi thfir com to be ground many miles away be- 
Utlieabbol'i> jurisdiction. The relations of the poor 
■ »i)o had been cxe<-ated, " so deadly was their malice," 
n to the abbot's barns. For many months the bitter- 
*«iid hale continued. Gradually, however, they bowed 
« neck* to tlie inevitable. Life in to>vn and convent 
k into tho old routine, and tho abbot recovered his 
ill and forgot his calamities. The king and his aol- 
i eaten him bare, but another harvest or two re- 
Wii his stores. The lawsuits which he won brought 
til, and with the wealth he added splendour to 
r. He bought pictures for the church in Italy. 
( the shrine, rebuilt the hall and gateway ; he 
Sf rtoistcr, and found an artist to paint in fresco 
It of the chapter-house the likoncsa mua JUajmiUilit, 
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L e. of Christ. Sore at the attacks upon his warrens, ^^ 
became the strictest of game-preservers. The monks co^' 
plained that thej could not be allowed now and then ^ 
much as a day's shooting. Otherwise they admitted ih^t 
he was a kindly old gentleman, good to the sick, graddtf 
in manner to all, and not too harsh in enforcing austerities 
upon others which he scrupulously practised himself. Ho 
wore a hair-shirt, with which he never parted. Qnoe or 
twice a week, corporales diaciplincu satis asperas suscepit,'^ 
he gave himself a severe flogging. At length, growing 
very old, he became helpless in body and imbecile in mind. 
In this state he lingered till he was 87 years old, and when 
he died, there died with him all that was left of worth in 
the Abbey of St. Alban's. 

The Prior, brother de la Moote, who had for some yeazB 
managed everything, had made his own arrangements for 
his election as successor. No sooner was the breath out 
of Abbot Thomas's body, than the prior's friends voted 
him in by acclamation without prayer or ceremony ; seized 
him in their arms, carried him into the church, and 
seated him on the altar. Huge presents to the king and 
Pope secured the ratification of the otherwise scandalous 
proceeding, and then set in in earnest the age of riot and 
extravagance. The monks did not fill up their numbers, 
that there might be more money to share among those 
who remained. Their complement was a hundred. They 
fell away to sixty-four and thence to fifty. The abbot 
lavished the revenues upon costly buildings — ^the most 
worthless of these great persons being always thoe6 whose 
tastes were most magnificent. He spent large sums at 
St. Alban's. He spent sums still larger on a private 
palace which he erected on a distant estate. He kept no 
accounts ; all was waste and confusion. No note was takeu 
of days of rest or saints' days. Alike on hat and festival 
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It md pickaxe, tiDwel luid bwDiiier were kept busy. 
1 for religion itppeared to have perished. At 
lidtc"paiiiaof Gehenna" overtoak him. He died of 
M ud pleurisT. 

t is DO occa^ioD to follow step by etep the descent 
K the tail which cndnl in destruction. Two abbota only 
M«f the renuundcr of the list require to he ooticcd, the 
>d of whom may be said to have achieved a aupre- 
; the other at the better end of the GL'ale 
w huw wcU-iutcutioucd men tbund their moral 
lated in the couventual atmoephere. 
I, of Whetliiunpstcade, having held office for 
If in the early part of tho ISth century, retired us 
duct the business satisfactorily to himself or 
waa succeeded by on Abbot Stokes, whose 
a wu again a scene of confusion and pecula- 
At Stokes's death, in 1452, there being no other 
icltniile cuididate, the convent invited Uie aged Abbot 
Juka ta resume the ungrateful duty. On taking the reina 
f*» mo«, Abbut John found the management of the 
^i» had fnlien entirely into the hands of a young monk 
>ii(fflrp Ini^iQtve (jiinlities, named William of Wallinglbrd. 
On ihii William were heaped the offices of archdeacon, 
■^Uw, Bub-c«llarer, bursar, forester, and chamberlain. 
'«»« (,£\eia.riia generalis — official general, in fact, and 
'~~ ^tf that name iu the abbey. 

>, among his other dclinquencicfi. had been 
Is death-bed he was surrounded by a group 
( ■moDg whom the prior, as spokesman for the 
V addressed him: 

" he said to the dying man, "you have hwn a 

; only for gold. For the Church you have 

To us monks you have beon mean and por- 

Deotb is oow at your door, aod has almost 
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sealed your lips. Tell us now, while you are able to spei 
what have you been doing these eleven years with 1 
abbey revenues?" 

The abbot muttered feebly that he had saved a 
secreted a thousand marks. Four hundred of them 
left to the convent for repairs. The rest he bequeatl 
to the next abbot, who would find the accounts in c 
order. 

The prior inquired where the hoard would be fou] 
The abbot pointed to the officiarius and his brother Thorn 
They could indicate the place, he said. It was in a cb 
under the dormitory. The abbot died. The offi/daat 
was invited to produce the treasure. He brought out t 
small locked boxes, which, when opened, were found 
contain two hundred and fifty marks. He protested tl 
he knew of no more. 

The prior, dupefadus, said no more at the time. T 
little incident was probably the secret of the recall 
Abbot John, whose age and weight might counterbalai 
the power of this questionable William. Abbot John, ai 
his second installation, felt himself long unequal to press 
so delicate an inquiry. It was plain to him that in 
official and his brother he had to deal with an Anac 
and Sapphira ; but he knew not precisely how to act 
wards them. In theory the possession of private prope 
was a breach of the monastic vow ; but the rule had b 
efiete too long to bear sudden revivaL At length he • 
lected his courage, sent for the offieiarius and questioned h 

The unabashed offidariua stood to his story. He 
mitted that Abbot Stokes had spoken of a thousand mai 
but the abbot's senses must have been wandering, 
swore by God and all the saints, he even offered to s^ 
on the sacraments, that for his part he knew of notfa 
but what he had produced. 
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'BiwJia'," Abbot John answered, "no God-fearing man 
•lino that my predeeeasor told a lie when he was 
. To lie at that time is to go straight to the autlior 
a and evexltuting darkne^. Do not Blunder his 
BJ. If jrou have kept back the money, confosfl. You 

lu sin in having nionsy at all ; you commit another, 

w, when you peijure yoursolll" 
9 *j?irujrtu« had gone too far to draw back. He 

a his innocence. His brotlier TLoinss persisted 

1 confidence. Both wished tliey might go to 
Wl, toil never see paradiw, if they were not speaking the 

ilie abbot bade them have mercy on their souls. He 
tnlii tbera that tliey were doing worae than murder ; the 
pil might swallow them up, 

IVt had prolmbly come to consider the pit a highly 

piihleniziriffll place. They swore again, with all most 

"iliimi iiiiii^tationa, that Abbot Htokes had been mistaken; 

•"Jllii'Alibol John, knowing that they had a strong party 

ivwjt aud out of it at their backs, and that if he 

d tui> bard, odium potius guam aurum ejctorqueret, he 

111 ext»rt mure bate than gold, again seemed to let the 

7 drop. 

it he kept his eyes open. Two accounts are given, 
f dlfltring, of what followed, Bubetontially, how- 
it was something of this kind. The most cautioua 
waw not always consistent in their stories. At one 
e afidariux admitted, in confeanon, that he owned 
y to the amount of 160/. At another he said, in 
niian. tbut be had paid 140;, to the abltot. The 
1 ibr bin a<w>ui)bi under tbe heads of his difierent 
r WT-h head the convent waa marie out to I>o 
I abbot asking what was to bo done, the 
1 coolly that the treasury was empty, and be 
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must borrow. It waa too much. Secret inveetigfitiotf 
had revealed that the oj^Mariua had been speculating ir& 
the Ainds of the abbey " like a child of this world," fSa 
hujua scBCuli. He had been buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market,^ and pocketing his gaiiMu 
On his first entrance into the convent, while yet a lad^bo 
had been a capitalist, and was found to have lent money 
upon usury. As bursar he had cut down wood and sold 
it, and had made no entry of the payments. He had 
manumitted " villains," and the price of their freedom had 
gone to his private purse. 

The abbot, in mente abhorrenSy delivered his soul I 
" What I" he exclaimed, " have you not confessed? Is 
not the whole convent ringing with it, that you have 
160/.? Have you not said that you have brought 140JL to 
me ? Blush, brother, blush. This is the most audacious 
lie that you have yet told. Under what planet were you 
bom ? You know well you have brought me no money* 
You so swear and forswear and contradict yoiirself that 
there is no truth in you. It is now plain, as others have 
told me, that you will say anything. You are not to be 
believed though you swear on book or sacrament. You 
have plundered us in your places of trust ; we are in debt 
and cannot maintain our state. How unfit are you then 
to hold office in the fiimily of the Lord I Where is the 
money for which you sold our woods ? Where is the price 
of our villains' freedom ?" 

In Abbot Paul's time the punishment for suph an oj^ 
ciarius would have been excommunication till full con- 
fession; after confession the hairnshirt, the scourge, the 

^ StuduiBti aasidue bono pretio emere et caro pretio vendeie. It 
is interesting to find a man chai^ged as if it were a crime with 
having acted on the cardinal maxim of the modem science of ad- 
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peniteQtial vigil ; years of disgrace and suffering ; and 
abflolntion hardly earned at last Times were changed. 
The new age had trampled out the old, and penance was 

oatof&ahion« 

Abbot John was a good man in his way, but he was 
more anxious to recover his money than to punish sin. If 
^ could wring out of the alarms of the officiariua a share 
of the spoils, convent discipline might lie over till better 
times, &nd brother William's talents for business might be 
wefhl to the abbey. 

"Go now/' he continued; "in recompense for these 
tnmsgressions bring the late abbot's hoard. Bring what 
jou have yourself gained by your imlawAil tradings. The 
brother that conceals treasure departs from God and be- 
comes one of the fiunily of the Devil. Dives, for his ava- 
noe, had his reward in hell. Lest you too go to the same 
plAce, fetch the money. It must be a thousand pounds in 
^ If 70U refuse, I will proceed against you by the 
canons. Use no more vain subteriuges. The good ser- 
vant may live by his office, but if he is a robber and a 
thief he is fit only to be hanged, and to burst asunder like 
Jodag. Tell no more lies. Peecatores, are they, brother, 
^^preeatores (the abbot condescending to pun), who heap 
^P riches and deny the possession of them ? Prasvaricor 
^,are they, not priEdicaJtorea, who justify themselves, 
*od wash their hands in innocency when they are really 
?^ty? Bring the money, I say ; bring it, and you shall 
™ me your gracious lord. You may keep something in 
y«ir own purse, that you may live like an honest fellow. 
J^ou must not pile up gold for yourself, and give nothing 
^ your brethren. I can allow you to do a stroke of busi- 
fieas now and then for yourself. Confine yourself within 
^^ limits which I prescribe, and you shall not be worried 
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about your vow of property;' but do not plunge into tl 
mire, or for a little gain risk being swallowed in the pit A 
ever/' 

So ended the abbot's harangue, and the ojfidariua wA 
drew to bethink himself. If he gave up the money, b 
confessed to perjury. K he held out, he might be prose 
cuted and the whole convent might turn against him. H 
was a monk of resources. He went privately to the al 
bot's chaplain. If the abbot, he said, would indeed be hi 
gracioiis lord, and would leave him in his offices, he wooli 
pay all the outstanding debts of the abbey. He would pa; 
the sums which were due to the Pope and king on the las 
election ; and he would undertake Airther that in thre 
years his abbot should have three hundred pounds in tb 
treasury, and should owe nothing to any man. 

The compromise was eagerly caught at. What mor 
could be desired? Grold flowing like the stream of Facte 
Ills ; and scandals smoothed over and buried. 

Abbas gavisfia non modice. The abbot was delightec 
Brother William, who had been fliua perditionis, was 00c 
more an heir of salvation. The chaplain was empower* 
to say that, on these terms, all should be forgotten. Tl 
offidaritis ** was as glad as one that had found great spoils 
The debts were paid ; the abbey flourished, as well as tl 
Roses wars would allow, so long as Abbot John livec 
and when he died, we read without wonder that, after 
short interval, this William of Wallingford, by conse 
of the whole house, reigned in his stead. 

Little more remains to be said. We shall read witho 
wonder also, that of all abbots of St. Alban's this Willia 
of Wallingford contributed most towards the erection < 

' Et nulliiB contra te objidet aut super yitio proprietatis impio] 
rabit in letemam — a £unt pan again on the word property. 
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that magnifioent pile of buildings whose ruins breathe ce- 
lestial music into the spirit of sentimental pietism. 

It was the same William of Wallingford who made the 
Abbey of St Alban's, while he ruled over it, a nest of so- 
<lflni7 and fornication — ^the very aisles of the church itself 
being defiled with the abominable orgies of incestuous 
monks and nuns. 

He evidence of their in&my lies recorded with deadly 
condusiveneas. The cry of indignation against the condi- 
tion of the exempt English abbeys reached to Home, and 
sbocked even the tolerant worldliness of the much-enduring 
Popa When the civil war was over, and Henry VII. was 
^ed on the throne, Innocent VIII. enjoined Cardinal 
Morton to visit St. Alban's, and report upon it Cardinal 
Morton, after examination of witnesses, has left in his Re- 
pster* as the result of his inquiry, that the brethren of the 
abbey were living in filth and lasciviousness with the in- 
mates of the dependent sisterhoods; that the adjoining 
Nunnery of Pray was a common brothel ; the prioress set- 
^gthe example, by living in unrebuked adultery with one 
of the monks. The abbot himself, too old for pleasures of 
thefesh, had reverted to his early habits: had cut down 
the woods and sold them ; had made away with the altar- 
^^ssels, and stolen and disposed of the jewels of the shrine. 
The few members of the house who retained a sense of de- 
^oywere oppressed and persecuted; and the beautiful 
^bey, the home of the Protomartyr, which had been bom 
in miracles and cradled in asceticism, was given over to 
^6 abomination of desolation. 

Another fifty years, and the religious houses in England 

Ordinal Morton's letter to the abbot, detailing the scandals 
J^ch \^ ij^gQ diacoyered, is printed in the third volume of Wil- 
^^ Qmetfid. The onginaJ ib in Mozton*B B^gister at LamYMA^ 
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— ^the soul of them long dead, the body putrefying a 
Boning the air — ^were swept away hj the besom of 
Yin. The land could bear with them no longer, 
horred were they, that in many places the country 
rose on them and, when the Grovemment gave the 
tore them down, aisle and tower, groined arch and 
column, down to the very ground, not leaving one 
upion another, and driving the plough over the spot 
they had stood. In the general ruin, the church of i 
ban's was saved by the burgesses. The long batt 
over at last. The scene of so many struggles was en* 
to them by the recollection of the fight. On the p 
of the Act of Suppression, they purchased the bui 
from the Crown for 400 1; and part of the church 
has been used since the Reformation for the Prol 
service. 

The ruins of the rest have stood for three centuri 
structive emblems of the &.te of noble institutions 
survive the spirit which gave them meaning and i 
They preach with a silent force more eloquent tht 
tongues of a thousand orators, that the most saintly ] 
sions are not safe from the grossest corruption, and tb 
more ambitious the pretensions to piety, the more s 
is the vengeance on the neglect of it. 

There is a talk now of restoring St. Alban's. ^ 
afi^ecting penitence for the vandalism of our Puritai 
fathers, and are anxious to atone for it. • 

Cursed is he that rebuildeth Jericho. Never wei 
institutions brought to a more deserved judgment th 
monastic orders of England ; and a deeper irreverenc 
the Puritan lies in the spurious devotionalism of s 
which has lost its &ith, and with its faith has lost the 
to recognize the visible workings of the ineflbble Bei 
whose breath we are allowed to exist 
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S proverb which says that nothing is certain but the 

a was never better verified ihun in the reaurre«- 

l were out of the grave, during the last forty 

if the Roman Catbolic religion. In my own boy- 

■1 hung about some few anciijint, English families like 

■ft of the past. They preserved tlieir creed as an heir- 

■■■ rhich tradition mther than conviction made sacred 

A convert from Protestantism to Popery would 

h bm as great a monster as a convert to Buddhism or 

Bwonliip. "Believe in the Popel " said Dr. Arnold, 

iMSOOO believe in Jupiter." The singular change 

b Wo have witneaeed and are etill witnessing ia not 

) frwhly-diacoverwi evidence of the truth of what 

"**1 been abandoned aa superstition. The intellect which 

"■^^ Ibe falscbood of the papal pretensions in the six- 

''"nth crntury, sees it only more clearly in the nineteenth. 

'"nthan ever the sasumptions of the Holy Hee are per- 

^''lA til rt«t on error or on fraud. The doctrines of the 

t Church have gained onlyincreascd improbability 
advance of knowledge. Her history in the light 
i Bdcooe is a tinue of legend woven by the devout 
93 
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imagmation. Libertj, spiritual and political, haa 
in spite of her most desperate opposition, till it 
vaded every government in the world, and has pe 
at last even the territories of the Popes themsel' 
his own dominions, at least, the Holy Father : 
himself he could maintain an administration b 
Catholic principles as an example to the unb 
world. His rule became so abhorred that it coul* 
held only by the bayonets of the stranger. Vi 
stranger withdrew, his power fell firom him bi 
herent worthlessness, and he has been driven by 
jects in irreverent impotence within the walls of 
Vatican. 

The tide of knowledge and the tide of outwar« 
have set with equal force in the direction opposit 
manism ; yet in spite 6f it, perhaps by means of 
kite rises against the wind, the Boman Church I 
more .shot up into visible and practical cons< 
While she loses ground in Spain and Italy, wh 
been so long exclusively her own, she is gaininj 
modem energetic races, which had been the strong 
Protestantism. Her numbers increase, her orga 
gathers vigour. Her clergy are energetic, bold, 
gressive. Sees, long prostrate, are re-established^ ca 
rise, and churches, with schools, and colleges, and c 
and monasteries. She has taken into her service 
enemy the press, and has established a popular lit 
Her hierarchy in England and America have 
compelled the State to consult their opinions and 
their pleasure ; while each step that is gained is 
a vantage-ground from which to present fresh d 
Hildebrand, in the plenitude of his power, was b 
arrogant in his claim of imiversal sovereignty t 
present wearer of the tiara. 
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^^^ is the meaning of so strange a phenomenon? 

""^® progress of which we hear so much less real than 

rethought? Does knowledge grow more shallow as the 

simce widens? Is it that science is creeping like the 

®*1^6 upon the ground, eating dust and bringing forth 

materialism? that the Catholic Church, in spite of her 

*">ra, keeps alive the consciousness of our spiritual being, 

•wi the hope and expectation of immortality ? The Pro- 

^^^t Churches are no less witnesses to the immortal 

J*tare of the soul, and the awful fiiture which lies before 

jttlmn the Catholic Church. Why is Protestantism stand- 

^ Btill while Home is advancing ? Why does Rome count 

her converts from among the evangelicals by tens, while 

^6 loses to them, but here and there, an exceptional and 

^portant unit? 

Many causes have imited to bring about such a state of 

"iings. Many and even contradictory tendencies can be 

^ to have combined in the result. When the Oxford 

theologians began, in 1832, their attempt to unprotestan- 

"se the Church of England, they were roused to activity 

^efly by the Latitudinarianism of the then popular Whig 

Philosophy. The Whigs believed that Catholics had 

^ged their nature and had grown liberal, and had in. 

*^ on emancipating them. The Tractarians looked on 

Mancipation as the fruit of a spirit which was destroying 

^^uistioDity, and would terminate at last in atheism. 

^^^ imagined that by reasserting the authority of the 

"^lican Church, they could at once stem the encroach- 

^^ts of Popery and arrest the progress of infidelity. 

^4 Whigs and Tractarians were deceivmg themselves. 

^^ Catholic Church is unchanging as the Ethiopian's 

^» and remains, for good or evil, the same to-day as 

.j^^rday. The Tractarians' principles led the ablest of 

^^ into that very fold against which they had imai(^<^ 
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themselves the most efficient of barriers. From the day 
in which they established their party in the Anglican 
communion, a steady stream of converts has passed 
through it into the Catholic ranks; while the Whigs, in 
carrying emancipation, gave the Catholics political power, 
and with power the respect and weight in the outer world, 
which in free countries always attends it No principles 
could have seemed more opposite than those which in 
1832 divided the Oxford divines from the Radical philoso- 
phers. Yet they have combined in the same effect. They 
are even combined in the single person of the late Prima 
Minister of England, who wished to force the great liberal 
party there, the inheritors and custodians of the fre^ 
traditions of the nation, to unite with him in handing^ 
over the national education of Ireland to the Catholi< 
prelates. 

The phcQomenon is not confined to England. An 
tempt of the same kind to get possession of the educaiioxB^ 
fimds has been made and will be repeated in New York^ 
In America, in Holland, in Switzerland, in France, where-^ 
ever there is most political freedom, the power of th^ 
Catholics is increasing. 

The battle of Sadowa overthrew the Jesuits in Austria^ 
where they had so long reigned over soul and body. Th9 
re-establishment of the Grerman Empire under Protestants 
Prussia is virtually the crowning victory of the 8truggl9 
which began in the Thirty Years' War. The papal part^ 
there is, at last, finally broken, and when the Jesuits be^ 
gin their old intrigues again they are made to know, by" 
the most abrupt and decisive measures, that there is a^ 
master over them who now means to be obeyed. In fre9 
countries, on the other hand, where the right of every on^ 
to his own opinion is a cardinal proposition, where th^ 
executive authority is purposely kept weak, and parties gP 
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all Unds are encouraged to combine to advance their own 

theories, there Jesuitism finds itself at home. There, by 

the poeeession of those peculiar qualities which States con- 

stitatioiiallj governed are least able to develop, it works 

ftt special advantage in a soil ready prepared for the seed. 

. ?tttlj firom the desire of change and irom the weariness 

^ what is familiar ; partly from superiority of organisar 

tion m countries where power is proportioned to numbers, 

»nd where the peasant of Tippcrary or the tide-waiter of 

N«w York has the same value as a voter as the more cul- 

twited English or American citizen ; partly from intelleo- 

^ causes which require more careful examination ; it is 

> &ct not to be denied that in countries where, at the 

wginning of the century, a Catholic was as rare as frost 

^ Julj, and the idea of a return of Popery would have 

^ ridiculed as madness, there, nevertheless. Popery is 

"'^ming with a rapidity and a force so remarkable as 

^challenge attention and explanation. The reaction is 

^^ngest where the movement in the opposite direction 

^ most violent. France, the France of the Revolution 

^i the Groddess of Reason, the France of Science and the 

Academy, the France which, however dark her outward 

fortunes, held with easy pre-eminence the intellectual sov- 

^'^ty of Europe — France has seen, during these last 

y^, her most accomplished sons and daughters flocking 

^ pilgrims to the scenes of a pretended miracle ; and a 

^o»»aii who deserved rather a year's hard labour in jail is 

*^^^ into a saint 

* io Nono, in the midst of his calamities, declares him- 

**^ m&llible. Italy answers with contempt. Grermany 

J^lieswith telling the bishops that whether their master 

exempt from the fiulings of other mortals or not, they 

*J*** obey the law of their country. In America, and 

^land, and France, many millions of pious people bend 

7 
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before the decrees of the late Council as if they 
indeed pronounced by the Holy Spirit. As the realil 
his power passes from him^ the Pope's pretensions i 
larger than ever. In spite of reason, in spite of his 
each day he finds his dominion extending. Each da 
has a firmer grasp upon the public press, the educa 
and the government of the countries which had revc 
against him with greatest fierceness. Whither all thi 
tending, and what are the causes of so unexpected a ] 
nomenon, I propose to consider briefly in a successioE 
diort essays. 



SECTION n. 

ATTRACTION OF ROMANISM FOR UNEASY PROTESTAW 

Beligion diflers from moral science in the authtf 
with which it speaks. Moral science addresses the reti 
and is contented with probabilities. It indicates what, 
the whole, after examination of the evidence, appear to 
the ethical conditions imder which human beings exist 
this planet Religion, on the other hand, speaks n 
command, and corresponds to the laws of the State. ^ 
law lays down a set of rules, and says to every m 
" Conform to these, or you will be punished." Rdig 
lays down a set of doctrines, and says, " Believe thest 
your soul's peril." A certain peremptoriness being thus 
the essence of the thing, those religious teachers will alw 
command most confidence who dare most to speak in p 
tive tones. Assertions hesitatingly expressed, or quali 
with modest reserve, may suit the lecture-room or 
study ; but they are out of place in the pulpit An eaj 
heavy-laden soul crying out from its heart, " What n 
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t be saved?" will listen only to a preacher who 

t that He believe* himself witli all hia eoergy in the 

r whicb he gives. It is no secret that of late years 

t divines have apoken with lena boldness, with 

», and pottfidence than their preJeoessors of the 

They lire not to be blamed for it. Their 

I pueition baa grown in many ways perplexed. 

s and historical criticism have ahaken jmsitions 

ii a«d lo be thought unassailable. Dwlrincs once 

I tu wury Iheir own evidence with them in their 

fiCncM fur man's needs, have become, for some 

r ndier, leas conclusively obvious. The state of 

( which they were addressed has been altered — 

■1 in some way cither for the worse or the better. 

We the cvtutgcticai theology retains its bold, it ia 

■ KUnrthing which it ia unbecoming to doubt, than 

f of living truth which penetrates and vitalises 

rkere truth was once flashed out like lightning, 

I with oratorical thunders, it is now uttered 

ative feebleness. The most honest, perhaps, 

', uncomfortable and most hesitating, whifn 

h rto spnik most boldly are of^ affecting a confi- 

kwhicb in their hearts they do not feci. At the time 

B KTolt from Rome, and for a century after it, the 

c of n Protestant was his haired of &lseliood. 

la sophistry which would make a proposition 

e and tro#, &lse in one aspect and true in an- 

« a unaro of Balan to be trampled on and detested. 

k was tnilh, lo be loved beyond all earthly or un- 

J tiiiD^. Li« wc-rft lies, and all the philosophy in 

1 eoutd not make them cease to be lies, or make 

'. mind put up with them. Had Protestant 

I tbo ancient courage, they might still display 
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this, the noblest aspect of their characters. But tn 
some cause, it seems they dare not speak, they dare i 
think like their fathers. Too many of them condesoc 
to borrow the weapons of their adversaries. They are i 
looking for what is true ; they are looking for argume 
to defend positions which they know to be indefensS 
Their sermons are sometimes sophistical, sometimes o 
and mechanical, sometimes honestly diffident Any w: 
they are without warmth, and cannot give what they 
not possess. 

The Romanist has availed himself of the opportuni 
Every difficulty which troubles his rival ought to troul 
him still more, but he has long since confounded truth w 
the affirmations of what he calls the Church. The P 
tcstant finding three centuries ago that the instituti 
called the Church was teaching falsehood, refused to ] 
his faith upon the Church's sleeve thenceforward. He 1 
relied upon his own judgment, and times come when he 
perplexed. The Komanist, in fancied triumph over hi 
points to his infallible authority. " See," he says, ** wl 
comes of schism. The Church is the appointed goM 
The Church aJonc guarantees to us the existence of 
or of the soul. Believe with us or be atheists ; there is 
alternative." In the Hindoo legend, the world stands 
the back of an elephant, the elephant on a tortoise, ^ 
ask where the tortoise stands, and we get no answer. Sii 
larly, we ask the Komanist where his Church stands. *' 
stands," he says, " on Peter, and Peter stands upon Ctn» 
That is, stripped of verbiage, it stands precisely on t 
same foundation on which the Protestant religion stas 
— on tlie truth of the gospel history. Before we can 1 
lieve the gospel hbtory, we must appeal to the oonscio' 
ness of Gkxi's existence, which is written on the hearts 
us alL There is no real alternative between the Catho 
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•i uul athetein, for the Catholic has no eridence of . 
J of God which is not coniniou to every other 
lino — Dor any of the truths of the gospel narrative 
I the Pnjtestant shares \vith him. But hb 
ds as a visible thing, which appears to the im- 
■tiuQ as well as the reason. Tho vescd soul, weary 
W, aud too iuipatient to wait till it pleases God 
iraway tb« clouds, demands a oertaioty on which it 
r to ask a (]ut«tion more. By an e^ort 
I, which, while dainiiug the name of faith. Is In 
ij ft want of faith, it seizes the CalbolJu ijjnttein as a 
Foregoing the nse of the natural reasuu for evei^ 
t accepts the words of a spiritual director as an 
r to every difficulty, and finds, aa it supposes, the 
If which it longed, as the body which is drugged 
ium ceases to feel pain. 
K convert, if he has been brought up a Protestant, 
>r an interpret a tiou of this or tliat doctrine which 
pi heard condemued as idolatrous, of tliis or that his- 
il event where the Chureh had seemed to have acted 
<d, not hy God, but by the devil. The director 
h bim with a confident asaertioii that Protf«tant tra- 
in a based on lybig ; that the Church was alnaya to!- 
« uiil hwlng: tluiL the tyranny and ferocity were with 
•wu whiclk had broken from Tier communion. Pre- 
"I I'V his emotional sympathies to welcome the ex- 
■■i:.ii, iho convert listens willingly, satisfies his re- 
j -Tuples with books put into Ids hands, the truth 
' I' grcodily assumes, aud his dissatisfaction with 
'nan which he has separated deepens into I9- 
•■■'■■: mid hatred. 
u purpost! afterwnrJa is evidencL- laid before such 
Idcnco which would pass for conclusive in a 
tt of jiutict! — that the Prutcet«nt tnulitioua wure, afl«r 
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all, true; that history remams where it waa»; that the! 
ing is on the side of the new teachers. He chooses '; 
think otherwise. He no longer reasons, but feels. Opinioi 
adopted through the emotions are thenceforward inaooc 
sible to argument. Excited by his new position, he throi 
himself ardently into the devotional exercises which tl 
Church prescribes, and the zeal of which he is consdoi 
becomes a fresh proof to him that he has really found tl 
truth. 

A Protestant, from the nature of things, comes in co 
tact with the Catholic system in its most seductive fon 
Where it has been in power, the Church of Rome h 
shown its real colours. It has been lazy, sensual, and 1 
rannical. It has alienated every honest mind in Sps 
and Italy, just as three centuries ago it alienated the fa 
fiithers of those who are now returning to its bosom. 
Protestant countries where it is in opposition, it wears t 
similitude of an angel. It is energetic and devoted ; 
avoids scandal ; it appeals to toleration, and, therefo 
pretends to be itself tolerant. Elsewhere it has killed t 
very spirit of religion, and those who break from it 1 
lieve nothing. Evangelicalism has kept alive a spirit 
piety and hunger for the knowledge of Grod. The Call 
lie missionaries make their jnarket out of feelings whi 
but for the Protestantism which they denounce wou 
have ceased to exist, and find easy victims in those wh( 
emotional temperament is stronger than their intellect 
their faith. 

Trials there have always been, and always will be, i 
tellcctual as well as moral. Our business, when they ov< 
take us, is to bear them. AVe may not immediately e 
our way out of a difficulty ; but we may still keep o 
conviction unshaken that they are explanations which ^ 
do not see ourselves. To go over to an alien Church, I 
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^use for a moment some evidence on which we had relied 
^ our own seems less strong than we had supposed, is, 
^^eo rightly looked at, mere cowardice and treason agunst 
^ own souls. 

Bow &r these conversions may go it is impossible to 

^y. 80 much only can be foretold with certainty, that if 

"y this or any other cause the Catholic Church anywhere 

'hoovers her ascendency, she will again exhibit the detesta- 

We features which have invariably attended her supremacy. 

Her rule will be once more found incompatible either with 

J^istice or with intellectual growth, and our children will 

^ forced to recover by some fresh struggle the ground 

^bich our forefathers conquered for us, and which we by 

*^^ pusillanimity surrendered. 



SECTION m. 

^UnCAL STRENGTH OF BOMANISM IN FREE COUNTRIES. 

^ The peculiarity of the Roman Church as a system of 
^^^pline and government lies in the universal character 
^^^crted for it by the mediaeval Pontifls. The sovereign 
'^^tiority is external to the different nationalities, the in- 
^viduals of which belong to the Roman communion. It 
^0W8 nothing of national institutions, and cares nothing 
^^ national interests except so far as it can employ them 
^^^ its own purposes. Complete in itself, acknowledging 
^^ equal upon earth, and listening to no remonstrance, 
^e Holy See remains unchanged, and incapable of change. 
^W baffled, often driven back and defeated, it recoils 
^7 to readvance on the same lines. It relinquishes no 
^^'^^^e. It abandons no province over which it has once 
*^®®^ted its right to rula It treats the world altema\«^y 
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w^/rUl ur*s ax oinpletcly obedient to orders froi 
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"•nrt together as harmoniously and oothueiastically 
"'« iiffiwra of a perfectly orgaubeJ army. Whether 
Mown iuIdiIb tbey approve or disapprove the orders 
b lley receive — it is no maiteT — they obey them. 
lacnlate Conception is proclaimed; there is a 
It at nirprisc, but it dies avray : the miracle ia the 
biif Si. ^Vnue becomes thenceforth a matter of faith, 
ll ia&llibiUtT clainia to be acknowledged; clamour 
1, and even active tvsietance, but when the decree is 
u absolute. The hierarchy regard them- 
's of a cause to which all minor interests, 
i opinions must yield. Unanimity and co- 
I ar« CKential to success ; and with a heartmess, 
, a singleness of purpose which is never 
), and tn which every enjoyment and occupation 
I deliberately postponed, the entire eccleeiaetieal 
I itjclf, body and soul, to the propagation of 
iciplcs of tlic Iloman Church. Rarely, or never, do 
\z now of personal scandals, rarely of rash experi- 
viiicb expoeo the cause to discretUt. li' a mistake 
1, ae Willi the vision of the virgin in the Boulh of 
ra is no confeeaion or retraetation. The united 
a prieslhood is brought to bear to carry impos- 
igh ; ojipuailiou is faced down, and courage tatd 
I) the shame into a frocdi triumph. 
I oqgautxittion of this kind acts obviously with ex- 
T advuntage in coiinlries which have free insti- 
ft'hure ihtro ia n vigorous executive, where the 
mment lias an existence of its own, and tlie 
■c body is simply coueultative or I^islativc, the 
) mjteriiim ia imfterw, an amhority, distinct 
• Suus and niov«d by iiupulscs exterior to the 
I alwsT* jvuhiusly watched, and whim it becomes 
irin, i> enounteral and reetralued. So it waa in 
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the old Qerman empire. So it was in England under 
Plantagenet and Tudor princes. Even in Spain, 
most Catholic coimtry in the world, the Church's as; 
tions were often imcomfortably checked. The Stat 
France supported the Grallican liberties. Joseph II 
Austria beats down priestly encroachment and tiei 
hands. Grermany is no sooner united again under the in 
^ rial crown than the same problem returns. The Chi 
is encoimtered by principles which intend to assert tl 
selves. She has declared war against those prind] 
She opposes them with her old arts. She is at once se 
by the throat, and driven back within her own lines. 

In countries governed by authority, intelligence n 
In free countries, numbers rule. The supremacy of 
Church is incompatible with any kind of liberty — ^lib 
of conscience or of reason, liberty for man to expand 
any direction save what the Church marks out for I 
Obviously and confessedly, it is the enemy of everytli 
which we now call civilisation and improvement. T( 
is an enemy against which self-governed peoples, who 
most proud of their supposed advancement, contend 
greatest disadvantage. Power follows the majority 
votes. The Church marshals its forces in an unbro 
phalanx. The theory of a free government supposes e^ 
citizen to be influenced by patriotism, to exert his own 
telligence, to take a personal and individual share in 
business of the State. The Roman Catholics have 
country but their Church. They are allowed no inde] 
dence. They are private soldiers in an army whid 
commanded by the priests, and united and organised 
tion is as superior at the polling-booth as an army is 
perior to a mob in the field. They claim their right 
the free assertion of their opinions in the name of lepv 
can principles, and it cannot be denied them. But no s 
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1 liberty ia permitted Tithin their own lines. 
7 tbeir commanders, and their comniandera cara 
9 nation in the managemeDt of which they 
g a share. They are membera of a spiritual 
n which aims only at eubmittiiig all other powers 
"it* feet. ' They aro Catholicra first, and Americana 
k aJWward. Yet as English or American citi- 
r poeseaa the privileges of freemen, and the win>- 
n >t political ele^rliona, whose horizon is bounded by 
It of lomtt immediate struggle, know too well the 
Wiif rauh allies to be uuwilliog to bid high for their 
Tbtu it id that in the English Parliament, 
i dnes not herself return a single Catholic 
kttve, the Catluilios, through the Irish members, 
1 the balance of power, and goverumenta cxiat 
• Bufierance. Thus lately the Catholic vote 
d the city of New York, and but for the disgrace 
■ibieh they were involvod by the scandalous corruption 
y which they had borne into power, the Catho- 
uld have probably controlled it at this momeut. 
e vhu believe, uh I do, that the Catholic doctrines 
a Catliolic preteusioDd to universal sove- 
rd, and tlial, in the long run, truth and 
I to prevail, aee in this apparent re- 
mgth but au eddy in the great stream of 
They will Ijc provoked at the folly which may 
Ic for a generation individual nations, delay tha 
kl impmvemcnt, generate, pcrh«|ts, once more poli 
aj)UcatiDas ; but tltey will rest confident of the gen- 
In the sixteenth century the Catholic Church 
• Blliaace of the despotic sovereigns. The d©- 
ne,med luwers of strength to 
vaa buried in tlieir ruins. It avails 
weak sidu of party goTcnuucDt in cod- 
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Btitutional monarchies and republics^ and it achieves 
apparent success ; but the success can only last till patriot 
ism and intc^lligence are awake to its advances. Th 
minds of a whole people are less easily penetrated th; 
the mind of a minister like Prince Bismarck, but wh 
the conviction reaches them, they will a^tort themsdve^B- 
with the same emphasis and the same effect. 




SECTION IV. 

CAUSES OF WEAKNESS IN MODERN PROTESTANT CHURCHS^^ 

Always when men are in earnest about religion, it wiL^ 
appear as a visibly controlling influence in their dail; 
habits. Men who have a real, genuine belief in Grod, mc 
to whom God is not a name, but an awful, ever-prescc^'t 
reality, think naturally before all other things how the 
best can please Him ; how they can make his law the la" 
of their own existence. This is the meaning of sarii^ M 
faith. A faith that is alive, a faith that is a fiiith in deE^ 
and in fact, issues necessarily in a life of holiness. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century was the 
ing up, after a long slumber, of a living conviction of tt* ^ 
kind ; and the Reformers were not more distinguished fif^*^ 
the Catholics by the simplicity of their doctrines than 
the austerity and purity of their lives. The veil of 
posture which had so long shut out the light of the ^ 
had suddenly been rent away. The ritualistic parapl>' 
nalia which had usuri)ed tlie functions of piety api_„ 
as the tawdry furniture of a theatre when surprised ^^ 
daylight. Masses, penances, absolutions, pilgrimages 
the shrines of saints — ^mechanical substitutes, all of ^^^\!l 
for a life of righteousness — were recognized in their infic-^ 
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^tol^ptibility as but the idle mummery of & spiritual 

J"PI*[4j. The true nature of human exiittGnce, the 

rwponsibilities of it ; llie majesty aod purity 

Cvii, ud Uie BaBitrauce of his judgment, came home aa 

7 k«il never come before to the hearts of those whoae 

■wn opened. Thoa, while in their consciouanesa of 

md in&mity, the Refonnew repudiated with posaion- 

every notion of Iiumau merit ; while they 

!tl)Ubj the Mlest obedieoce men could either deserve 

&vour, or escape his wrath, they endeavoured, never- 

with all their 8oul9, to learn and to do his will. 

hvtd what they knew to be good ; they hated what 

knew to be evil. They lived soberly, purely, modestly, 

!t, and industriously. They modelled themselves 

the b!}:be«it coneeptiona of duty which they were able 

Em Wealth WDuld have been showered oa Luther 

lienml to receive it: his scale of expenditure was 

'™' (if a modern artisan. Calvib might have commanded 

*•? incunic that he lilted to name from the revenues at 

***iTi: lie was contented with the average wages of a 

'^t The example ^ the apostles of the Reformatioa I 

*** Ihc nih> to their f(mowerfl, and when the congregations 

to give to their convictions the effect of 






'■ l.Vv framed their instiUitiona on the principles of the 
^Viifi morality. In Geuevs, in Scotland, ia England — 
l«jg ju (hi! Calvinistic party retained power — the civil 
7*^irtratc was the guardian of the morals of the people. 
Y ^ ■miii:*t the Almighty was treated as a crime against 
'*■ Sla^- ; and adultery, and dninkemiees, and impurity, 
'•'jI Lii;,".uigi', diwhcdii'-nce to parents, and all the various 

t**^»^if dij"honi»ty which the law now lets alone, were 
{ht within the ragnisance of the secular authority. 
d»clplixi« w severe could only have extended into the 
e admimstmUoo wheo U had been introduced Bpon* 
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taneously by the mass of the citizens into their privale 
fiEunilies ; and a religion which could display its power in 
characters so l^ble had no need of the support of axga- 
ments. When we see a tree in vigorous health, we do not 
ask it to prove to us that it is alive. The fisu^ carries its 
own evidence with it, and we demand no more. A religion 
which holds possession of our lives, which directs us at 
each step which we take, becomes part of our own souIb, 
Unless, in some shape or other, it prescribes a rule of coi^- 
duct, it inevitably loses its hold. The Catholic systei^i^ 
scarce leaves an hour without its stated duties ; such a^c3^ 
such forms to be gone through, such and such prayers ^ 
be repeated. Night and day, morning and evening, 
meals and in the intervals between meals, the Catholic 
reminded of his creed by a set form. Calvinism supersede 
these formal observances by yet more noble practical 
servances. It was ever present with its behests in 
the scale of permitted expenditure, in regulating the 
the food, the enjoyments, the hours of sleep and laboi 
sternly cutting short all idle pleasure and luxury ; stem--^ 
insisting on the right performanciMpf all practical wor% 
the trade, the handicraft, or whatever it might be, as som^ 
thing for every thread and fibre of which a man would 
one day be called to account. 

There is no mystery in the influence which Calvinism 
was thus able to exercise as long as the spirit of it lasted ; 
neither is there any mystery in the decline of that influ- 
ence when the fruits of faith became less and less con- 
spicuous. Ideas are more powerful when they are fresh. 
Enthusiasm cools, emotions die away, when' the cause 
which evoked them grows figimiliar. Our hearts are like 
metal, malleable at high temperature, but hardening as 
the heat evaporates, and selfishness begins to reassert itself 
After the middle of the seventeenth century Ptotestantisiii 
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<i tobeaggresrave. It uo longer produced men con- 

Iqaawiidj nobler and better than Romanism, and, therc- 

1t)n,'A BO longer made coQverta. As it became established, 

It kbjiteil itself to the world, laitl aside its harshness, con- 

Klned hMif more and more lo the enforcement of particular 

■Artnoei, and abandoned, at first tacitly and afterward 

Idy, the pretence to interfere with pnvate life or 



Ihn Prutcstant countries are no longer able to boost 

"itfipedal or remarkable moral standard; noil the 

t af ihc creed on the imagination is analogously int- 

. Protestant nations ^how more energy than Catholic 

1, because the mind is left more free, and the Intel- 

S B oudietorted by the authoritative instilment of false 

djilo. But Protestant nations have been guilty, as 

*, of enormous crimes. Prot«tant individuals, who 

f")^ the soundest of creeds, set-m, in their conduct, to 

"*ft DO creed at all, beyond a conviction tliat pleasure 

" I)lts<iant, and that money will purchase it. Political 

'^'nption grows up; sharp practice in trade grows up — ■ 

"^Ww spoctilationi^hoit weights and measures, ojiil 

*'*iltBration of food. tTib commercial and pt-litical Pro- 

^*tul world, on both sides of the Atlantic, has accepted 

* ^ifc [if action from whidi morality has been banished ; 

**H 11m clergy have for the most part sate silent, and 

'^^Oipy tbemiH'lves iu carving and polishing into complete- 

"^^ tiieir K-hemrs of doetrinal salvation. They shrink 

7^*B oRendiog the wealthy members of their congrpga- 

'•'^ii. TbPT withdraw into the affairs of the other world, 

***i Itare the present world to the men of busine^ and the 

^'^rf. For ihe working purposes of life, they have allowed 

**€pi»pel tobcsupciwdeilby thenew formulas of political 

***»omT. Tliis BOK-alleil science is the most barefaced 

^t^Bipt that has OTcr yet been openly made on tbis earth 
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to regulate human society without God or recogiiition 
the moral law, The clergy have allowed it to grow 
to take possession of the air, to penetrate schools and 
leges, to control the actions of I^islatures, without 
so much as opening their lips in remonstrance. 

Imagine Knox, or Calvin, or Latimer coming back 
us again. To what would they address themselves? 'M — "io 
the settling doctrinal differences between Ritualist in ^ ti^ 
Evangelical ; Broad Churchman and Socinian ; Episcopi^i^?^ 
lian and Independent ? Or to the cynical complacent .^ocy 
with which the very existence of a God is discussed a o a c:^' ^ * 
problem of speculation ; with which the principle of Ck-^^*^ 
is enunciated as the elementary axiom of life, that man ^ ^ 
his own keeper and not his brother's ; that his first duty ^^ff ^ 
to himself; that the supreme object of his existence is ' 
make his fortune, and enjoy himself in this life — 

Quam minime credulus futune? 

I once ventured to say to a leading Evangelical preachB^ 
in London that I thought the clei;|y were much to 
in these matters. If the diseases of society were 
approachable by human law, the clergy might at 1 
keep their congregations from .forgetting that there was ^ 
law of another kind, which in some shape or other woiulc^^ 
enforce itself. He told me very plainly that he did nor **** 
look on it as part of his duty. He could not save Ubi^^ 
world, nor would he try. The world lay in wickednesBss:^ 
and would lie in wickedness to the end. His busincBa wa^ 
to save out of it individual souls by working on theif 
spiritual emotions, and bringing them to what he called 
the truth. As to what men should do or not do» how 
they should occupy themselves, how and how fiur thqr 
mig^ht enjoy theniselves, on what principles they should 
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pUBiy Tfl their daily work — on these and similar Hubjecta 
'i ke W DotliiDg to say. 

I Wwiml no more to explain to me why Evangelical 

fc|rarlMn were losing their hold on the more robust in- 

r; or why Catholics, who at least oflered something 

li ol intervals might remind men that they had souls. 

Id have power to win away into their ibid many a 

X ixmaaeace which needed delved support and 



Thi Reformers of tJie sixteenth century were contending 
*g*in»t definite falsehoods, which hod been taken up into 
* »jaau iif the Church of Rome, and were offered by 
C_to the world as sacred realities. Purgatory, penance, 
I, nuu^'3, Uie worship of the samte — supported 
^Ud in turn supporting the monastic orders, which bad 
fl themselves unendorably corrupt, tlic«e and their 
] saperatitioufl the Reformera denounced as framla 
' impottturefl. Tliey declared the established service of 
* Church to be the pmclicc and worship of a lie. They 
^P«»ied to the Bible as an authority which Catholics 
_^^^0»plvefl aeknowledfied. Willi the Bible in their bands 
wl from the idolatrous ceremonial to the ppiritual 
i( ronuinod in the GoKpels and EpLitles, and the ser- 
I man owed to his Maker they affirmed to bo 
f heart and purity of life and conduct, 

I on &ith ae tlie gniund of acceptance, 
s the iplrit out of which acceptable ob^ 
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dience rose as the plant rises from the seed, because mechani^ — 
cal obedience rising from selfish hope or selfish fear wa^** 
not obedience at all. But it is dangerous to take passionat^^ 
language, and in cool blood construct out of it a podtivi 
article of a new theology. Even in the lifetime of St— 
Paul, justification by faith only was construed into 
sanction of Antinomianism. It has been the excuse ancL 
the apology of modem preachers, who have allowed religioik^ 
to decline from a rule of conduct into a thing of emotioifc. 
and opinions. 

Again, intense piety, when it reflects on the Divin 
nature, perceives and feels that it is all-pervading, all-con 
trolling, absolute and incapable of change, existing in i 
immutable essence from eternity to eternity. To 
which is all-powerful there can be no rival or enemy 
hence the conviction that all things are and must be p: 
determined by the Divine will. The will which 
to UB free in man is but apparent only. A will which i 
really free can exist only in the Being which is self — 
originated. 

Nevertheless, it is no less plain that there is in th^ 
constitution of things something good that is to be in- 
finitely loved ; something also that is evil to be infinitely 
hated — a spirit opposed to God, however it comes into 
})Quxg — eternally cut ofi* from Him, and the subject, there- 
fore, of eternal reprobation. God, it may be said, has 
made all things for himself, even the wicked for the day 
of wrath— but how or why is impossible to say. 

All these positions are severally true— just^ca^^o^^ ^7 
faith, predestination, and reprobation— yet they are fitting 
objects of meditation only to the profound intensity of 
devotion in which alone they can be harmonised. It is 
dangerous, it is worse than dangerous, to take these high 
mysteries which require us to be lifted out of ourselves befi)re 
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^^ can be even fdntlj comprehended, to fbrmularise 

toein deliberately into propositions, and in catechisms and 

Geological articles thrust them on the conscience as some- 

^^^ which it is necessary to believe. To represent man 

^ ^ automaton, sinning by the necessity of his nature, and 

J®^ as guilty of his sins — ^to represent God as having or- 

'^^ed all things, yet as angry with the actions of the 

°*^Ppet8 whom He has Himself created as they are — is to 

^^ on the acceptance of contradictory assertions from 

^^U the reason recoils — ^to make Christianity itself in- 

^^^^ble by a travesty of Christian truth. 

^j^-ix error yet more mischievous has been the Protestant 

^^'^trxieiit of the Bible. The Canon of Scripture was at the 

.j^r^^ojTnation received by the Church as universally true. 

p, ^ aerious question had been raised about it since the 

^^on was fixed. No internal difficulties had been dis- 

^^1^ in any of its parts. Historical criticism had not 

'^^t come into existence. But, again, the superstitious and 

^^gical theory of the Bible* had not come into existence 

^^er. The sacred books contained the records of the 

^^th ; they were the lively oracles of God, and as such 

^ere regarded with a special, if undefined, reverence. 

The Reformers, appealing from the Church to the 
-^ible, finding in the Bible the true nature of religion which 
Ihe Church had obscured, finding there utterances so pro- 
found and awful as to pierce their very hearts, spoke 
naturally of it as the one source of truth. The Bible was 
to be the religion of Protestants. From an Infallible 
Church they appealed to the Infallible Book. Yet, as 
before, it proved dangerous to erect words, which were 
more the expressions of emotion than of intellectual convic- 
tion, into dogmatic statements of fact. Just as with the 
sacraments — symbolic rites were turned to idols, so the in- 
spiration of the Bible was interpreted into the mechanical 
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dictation by the Holy Spirit of every "word and let** 
Pretensions were advanced for it, which only once, if ev^^ 
it appears to advance for itself, and that in a single ssx^^ 
guous text. The Bible contains the literature of a nati^ 
who, more clearly than any other nation, were allowed ^ 
perceive their dependence on their Maker and Master ^ 
Heaven. But like Him of whom it is said that He ^ 
creased in wisdom and stature, it is evident that the J^^ 
were not exempt from the conditions under which ^ 
people have grown fix)m childhood to maturity. Tti-^ 
were carried through the usual stages of infancy, yoi 
manhood, and decline. Childhood, with its innocent pit 
youth, with its impetuosity ; manhood, with its regal ^ 
gour; and afterwards, worldliness and luxury. AccO-^ 
panying all these stages is a literature, corresponJi^ 
precisely to what we have experienced in nations growi^ 
under the common conditions, not excluding even 'tJ 
scepticism to be found in Ecclesiastes and certain of 1^' 
Psalms, where it would seem even to a sovereign of tt 
chosen people, that there was one event alike to all, to tJ^ 
good and the bad, the wise and the foolish ; and so fisur ^ 
was visible in the common current of human things, tJ^ 
hand of God was not apparent in them at all. In tJ*' 
whole series of the books which form the Old Tcstamei' 
— ^historical, legislative, lyrical, or prophetic — there i 
manifest, throughout, the peculiarly human element whici 
so fits them to be the instructors of humanity. Ever^ 
age, every mood of mind, is represented there with iU 
distinguishing features ; God, as the apostle says, making 
Himself known to his people, "at divers times and ixi 
divers manners." 

It is to rob the Bible of its instructiveness, it is to leav^ 
us bewildered before a phenomenon too intricate either fot 
our reason or our imagination, to assume that in thes^ 
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wen manners " the Holy Spirit was using historians 
^^ evangelists, prophets and apostles, as mere machines. 
Jt is to leave us confronted with contradictions of which, 
^^ this hypothesis, we can find no tolerable explanation, 
^"^ opposing statements which no skill can reconcile; 
^^ the repudiation in one book of the temper and spirit 
* Mother. Yet this is what Protestants have done, and 
^'^ doing still. They insist on the verbal correctness of 
^^ word and sentence. They have committed the truths 
Christianity to a theory of their own creation, and 
^^ they find themselves in difiSculties they fiill back on 
^W. The six days of the creation are defined pre- 
/®^v by the writer of the Book of Grenesis. The period 
'^een evening and morning could have been meant only 
^ ft day in the ordinary sense of the word. Science 
"^Ves unanswerably that the globe has grown to its pre- 
^^ Condition through an infinite series of ages; and Pro- 
. ^ftut theologians, entangled with their own fancies, have 
^gined that "day" may signify a million, billion, or 
^^^tillion of years. Construing literally the vehement 
^^Pi^ession of St Paul, they have insisted that death 
.^^ginated in Adam's sin. They are confronted with evi- 
nce that death has reigned through all creation from the 
^^liest period, of which the stratified rocks preserve the 
^cord. They hesitate, they equivocate, they struggle 
Against the light, they do anything save make a frank 
^nfession of their own error. 

Critics again demonstrate that more than one book of 
the Old Testament is of later date than tradition has as- 
signed to it ; that glosses have crept into the text ; that 
no miracle has been wrought to preserve the sacred litera- 
ture from the same accidents to which other ancient re- 
cords have been exposed. There was a time when faith 
was stronger than it is now, and good Protestants were 
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not afraid of truth. Why can they not still recognis^ -:^ - 
that this name of Protestant implies that they are soldien^ -^ 
of truth, set to fight against falsehood wherever and whei^^^E:^ 

ever falsehood is detected ? Why can they not see thi ■- 1 

they have themselves caused the unbelief which is disturl 
ing them, by having repeated the sin which they denounce — 
in the Catholics three hundred years ago, and havin 
overlaid the reality of the Grospel by gratuitous aasumj 
tions of their own? 

We have erected dogmas, and made idols of thei^=Li. 
The idol falls down broken. The man of the world coe=i- 
cludcs that God Himself has been ejected from his thro n ^ c, 
that religion is folly, and that atheism is the only 
The conscientious and devout, perplexed by doubts 
thirsting for certainty, take refuge in the communi^zisa 
which claims to speak with an authority from which th^ss-oe 
is no appeal. Weary of the hesitating utterances ^^f 
Evangelical theologians, they fail to see that the C3«ir"^<!h 
of Rome is unchanging, not because it is in possessicm '^ 
the truth, but because it is impervious to it. The o^^ '*'' 
bearing attitude of that Church, the insolent assumpi 



of it, overawe their imagination. They take it at its <^ ^ 

estimate of itself, and make tliemselves over body, 0^^-^ * 

and intellect, to be its slaves for evermore. • 

These are the two directions in which the mind» 





men are now drifting ; and in these directions they 
continue to drift more and more till Protestant theologS 
assume a nobler attitude, till they prove by their fearl 
ness of truth that they have a real belief, that they de''^ - 

equivocation with as much heartiness 83 Latimer - 

Calvin detested it ; and are not afraid, because a paag ^ _ ^ 
cloud intercepts the rays, that the sun has " "^' 
dropped out of the sky. 
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SECTION ^^. 

THE AXQUCAN EPISCOPAL CHCECn. 

'•"TviTHsTiSDiNO Bome difficulties which embarrass 

"""I. tliicfly of their own creating, the Evangelical 

umifhea furnish, after all, but an insignificant number of 

I "JOTfrtj (ij Itomaniam compared to another reformed cora- 

I "niiiiQD which aifpirea to ft double character, and to be both 

I ^"Ugcliuil and Catholic. 

i II plauwd Queen Elimbeth to arrest the Bpiritual revo- 

1 "twi m England when it had run but half ils course. 

w wnuld not, perhaps she could not, permit what we now 

Xa by reliffious liberty. She instituted a B)-8teni, and 

^•Wdod it to bo co-extensive witli the empire, which would 

^jwhond as well Catholics as Protestauta, iluwo who 

^■•red in the magical efficacy of the eaerameuts and those 

*■■<• Mgarded tlio sacranienta as forms which had a flavour 

*' U^l^ iilitlairoua. 

*lie (utalilislted a hierarchy, which yet should not 

■ hierarchy; bishops who might be callotl successors 

the apcistltiB, yet at the Bame time should be creations 

" her own, deriving thi-ir authority and their very breath 

^** bdng from the Crown. She instituted a liturgy and 

^^olen wf aa analogous double composition — to Catholics 

r*"*Uning the tiimplexion of the ante-Nicene Church, to 

uiti>cmbnK'iag the most vital doctrines of the Calvin- 

a tliwlogy. 

r the queen nor tliose who acted with her were 

I under any illuaion as to the real nature of 

The queen, in her imputieut moexU, refuswJ 

I a higher name Chau Doctom; suspended, 
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imprisoned, and threatened to unfrock them. On it 
other hand, she punished dissent as a crime. She insiste 
on conformity with an institution which she had mac 
deliberatelj insincere. She fixed her eyes on the compl 
cations which lay immediately before her. She coi 
structed her Church for a present purpose, with a conscioi 
understanding of its hollowness. The next generatio 
might solve its own difficulties ; Elizabeth was contented i 
she could make her way undethroned through her owi 
With the artifice which was engrained in her dispositioi 
she admitted what she knew to be &lse into the organist 
tion which was to control the education of the Englifi 
race ; and the deadly thing has remained where she place 
it, bearing its poison-laden blossoms century after centur 
Never has history pronounced a sterner condemnation c 
the experiment of tampering with truth. The bishops, s 
they settled into their places, assumed the airs and repeats 
the crimes of the prelates whom they succeeded. Th- 
constructed a theology to suit their position, and wL 
the genuine part of the people saw through it and = 
fiised to accept it, they persecuted them till they provoke 
a revolt which cost a king and an archbishop their liv" 
and for a time overthrew the whole constitution of tt^ 
country. 

The Commonwealth was followed by a reaetioii 
which the same chain was again imposed. Spirit 
institutions can be remodelled only at high temp^ 
ture. When the metal is cold they can be broken, 
they cannot be altered. Charles II. believed in 
Anglican bishops no more than Elizabeth believed 
them; but he and his friends hated the Puritans, ^ 
to be revenged on them they braced together again 
dislocated pieces of Anglicanism. The reaction wen(> 
far as to encourage James to attempt the restoration 
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pnmne Poperv. Tbe Revolution followed. The Kirk 
"ttlliihcd ifaelf ia Sfotland. Popery was proscribed 
"1 EiigUa'] tuitl Ireland ; but the same ahadowy Episoo- 
I^ C1iun.-li maiutainud ita form, in these two countries, 
^apaircd aud unmodified. It was supposed to have 
I Wned it« lesson ; to have been made to understand, 
I "t Ibi, that, epite of its Episcopal eonaecrations and its 
I^Keitlcii priesthood, it was a Protestant institution and 
rt k Qitholic one. The body and appearauL-e might be 
_^ uholic Tho voice, when it opened its lips to teach, must 
^ProtceianL 

Tho Itevolution had really and tmly produced some 
'c^ipoiMy effect of this kind. For a century and a half no 
**»•« Bumaniiing tendencies were heard of in England ; 
**»if «idi life as the Church posscesed was Calvinistic 
"<Jl ihf free action of the spirit was paralysed by the 
****! Imily to which it waa attached. The emotions of 
^liiiine piety were choked in the utterunce. Religious 
^•^■'"Irsis etiU prevailed over England, aud more fiitully 
'■•Viir IrvIantL Nepotism, Erastianism, aud sctf-indtil- 
^^'i^' liceamc the characteristics of the Anglican clergy ; 
^^ U>-i of them taking rcfiigo in a stoical morality which 
^^ powerless except over the educated. It could not 
^*t^ First Wesley and Whitfield rose, blowing into flame 
^« aehoa of tho Reformers' iheoloiry which PtimdUe Lo»t 
w^**** the Pill/rim's /Voyre-M had prevonlcd from growing 
sold. Afterwards followed tho great Evangelical 
J which spread into intellectual society, and, aided 
terrors prjduc"! by the French Rcvolutjon, 
a time the ndvanciag tide of materialism. 
Evangelicalism was morally timid an'l intclleo- 
jr wwik. It did not grapple Imldly with tho vices of 
lely, siill less with the greed of money-making, wliich 
■ nturating politics wi[h ungodllueae. The rovivin^ 
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rr.;tanaruiL if 

;U*fii.'i^ 'r-rn Ij* vac 'jaiL jl r*itssiai. acme in 

ytVr. V. ! /Ar. Il**: tanUWI if TTTfiDRlLEJ mil T fTpj r 

/I t ii«-/%-rT. ♦•uuv: u'jLZTs^ n au •asEx iif^as. -nip 
'/ /; j^*r rtiiiC tui: tf^^Ej^^ r!ii*^ mil hlI-t tber «&>:h3 
Yf*s\'if, if'jxi vivi iiHT* KH-ii 5nr!«ash 
».*/.»->4jrfi, T'ait*' fcJii': ii»»rr :cJrr. af ^mirir 

^;/^/v^f ;;;jai;f;rA:>A ! Tr»e LfcHje viiici en^oed 
$k'A v<^ '/r<^, bvi ti**; i*iTO.e of ii Las l>iig ceased to 
uw^r\M't$t. ^ri'th*: f:fjji^y:t wiiL zcaUTuIism, these gentle* 
ftn-tt imt/U- )<^. iliiut the Evaog^licaJs had made. Male- 
fjuliein j< rvvf^fj/jfj^ ovfT the intellect of the age like 
H »}/rio^ i'i'U', i^miiuujiUj on the rise. Thej did not 
I'tihi^mr l^/frM^ Th's alilcst of them after all their pas- 
p\'fittiU' 'li'iiifilM, w<T(; the first to see that if their principles 
Yfi-n* miutflf the Il<ffonnation had been a crime ; and that 
iUt'f muni Muo for achniiwion into the bosom of their true 
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fliother. Hiej sabmitted ; they were received ; they and 

the many who have followed them have been the most 

energetic knights of the holy war ; they have been the 

^ost accomplished libellers of the institution in which 

^ey were bom. The Anglican regiment, which pre- 

^^nded to be the most effective against the enemy in the 

^hole Protestant army, is precisely the one which has 

^umished and still Aimishes to tiiat enemy the most 

'^eaomous foes of the English Church and the largest 

^'ipply of deserters. 

\Miat these gentlemen have really accomplished is the 
destruction of the Evangelical party in the Established 
^^tirch. While the most vigorous of the Anglo-Catholics 
"^^Ve gone over to the Papacy, the rest have infected 
^^^^08t the entire body of the Episcopal clergy with prin- 
^Ples which seem to add to their personal consequence. 
-*^l^c youngest curate affects the airs of a priest. He 
5^^ve8 a counterfeit of the sacramental system in which 
^^ pretends to have a passionate belief. He decorates 
^ altar after the Roman pattern ; he invites the ladies 
^ bis congregation to confess to him and whispers his 
^t>8olutions; and having led them away from their old 
^^oorings, and filled them with aspirations which he is 
^^ble to gratify, he passes them on in ever-gathering 
^^imbers to the hands of the genuine Roman, who waits to 
^^'eceive them. 

The Episcopal Church of England, with its collateral 
branches in this and other countries, no longer lends 
strength to the cause of Protestantism. It is the enemy's 
^hief depot and recruiting-ground. The ascendency which 
it enjojrs through its connection with the State ; the exclu- 
sive possession of the old cathedrals and parish churches ; 
the tradition that hangs about it that dissent is vulgar, 
and that to be an Anglican^ if not a Papist, is eaaentlcl tA 
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bciog a gentleman, are weapons in its hands which it 
uses with fatal ingenuity. The Dissenters themselves ajre 
not proof against the baneful influence which is extending 
even into their own borders. To those who have eyes to 
see, there is no more instructive symptom of the age tha^ 
the tendency of Presbyterian, Independent, and eve^ 
Unitarian clergy to assume a sacerdotal dress and appeo*- 
ance. Their fathers insisted that between laymen and 
minister there was no difference but in name, and th-Cj 
carried their protest into the outward costume. Tb® 
modem ministers form themselves into a caste. They di^ 
play their profession in the collars of their coats ; whetlx^' 
they are Roman or Genevan can be learned only on p^J" 
ticular inquiry. Their fathers ejected from their chap^^ 
the meretricious ornaments so dear to sentimental devo- 
tionalism. The bare walls seemed to say in their stem 
simplicity, that no lies should be spoken or acted witb^ 
them. Now each chapel must have its delicately-mould.^ 
arches, its painted windows, its elaborate music. T^® 
exterior of an Independent meeting-house is no longed * 
symbol of the doctrine which is still preached frojxx ^** 
pulpits. We enter, and we are still uncertain where "^^ 
are, till we study the construction of the East End — bS^^ 
even the still blank East End suggests in its form *^® 
idea of the not distant altar and sacrificing priest. 



SECTION vn. 

FRANCE. — ^LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

Op all countries in both hemispheres, France is the _ 
liar boast of the Roman Catholic reactionaries. TtaS^^^ 
the eldest child of the Church, has returned, after her 
volutionary orgies, to the feet of her true mother. 
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onw more the chosen Knight of the Croaa. The un- 

bdmrr ud the her«lic are iiiviU'd to lieud w-ilh awe and 

•drainttioo befiiri.' the inojeatic and coufouudiog spectacle. 

The aTOnilnJming di^Msters which have iivtrtakea her are 

I nsUj but the moat decisive iodieattons of the favor with 

iticfc ghc is reganied by ProTidence. Slie is suffering, 

I ™lda mjffers in mercy to expiate the siDa of her fathers. 

^ loSen aa a cUsciplinc to purify and reiuvigorate her 

I Br cbe nutgni6cciit work which she is yet to achieve. 

i(t 01 look a little closer at this phenomenon. In the 
I inerotJi century, France, like other countries, was stirred 
I *■!• heart by tlie Reformation. The nublest part of her 
de a (plendid effort ; but the baser elements proved too 
a be overthrown. The Huguenots were destroyed 
ir tnd maseacre ; the offer of salvation liaviug Wen 
icted was not repeated, and the light, when it came 
UDO in the form of lightning, the guillotine, and 
nof Terror. The fotal work was not accomplished 
Uenry of Navarre, when be conformed to the 
h of Rome, confessed in doing »o that he had no re- 
tt all. Yet he retained eo much of his early train- 
tt he continued tolerant, and neither practised nor 
ihted pcrwicutlou. 
■EwB under Kiihelieu, France supported Protestant 
• against Home and Austria, and the G&llican 
• remained an evidence that she was not yet wholly 
But llio Oalliean Ubertica died away. France 
■ ia the Inst tieiitury as submissively orthodox, and 
] in becoming so, as tlie moat devoted Koraautst 
Ud desire. The debauchery of her prelates waa an 
OnkhiDeut even iu the most profligato of European 
rT*****^ The Doblea sank into the moat barbarous tyrants 
^**% evBT preyed on the ijidmttrj- of the poor, and when 
^ EOOQ awoke at hwl and fumul a voioe in VoltAire, it 



fin 
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confounded religion with the counterfeit, which had 
its name and place, and declared Christianity itself to he 
a womK)ut fable. The nation whose weakness and sup^s^ 
Btition had consented to and caused these degradatdons 
caught the cry and echoed it The Revolution caxxxe. 
Kings, nobles, priests, churches, all were overwhelmed^; 
and the altar of reason, with Bishop Talleyrand for » 
hierophant, was a fitting sequel of the recall of the EdU-Ct 
of Nantes. 

The Revolution cleared the air. With the spiritual 
poison flung violently out, with lies at last gibbeted as li^^> 
if there was little positive truth, the French people ^^ 
covered energy and courage. The splendid successeB ^^ 
the revolutionary generals showed how strong men xx*^? 
become, however uncelestial the light which is burning ^ 
them, when they have the spirit to rise in revolt agfti-*^ 
palpable imposture. Napoleon came, compounded of "tJ^^ 
hero and the quack. He turned France into an emp*^*^ 
He considered himself a second Charlemagne. He w»^ 
be liege lord of Europe, and other princes were to re^a^ 
as his vassals. The Church was willing to become *-^ 
handmaid of his ambition ; and, too ignoble to underst^-^ 
tliat the strength of nations lies in their representing 00'^^ 
kind of truth, Napoleon made his concordat with the 
He re-established the Catholic religion in a humili^^ 
form. An army of priests in the churches was to eupj^-^^ 
ment his army in the field, and equally to look to him ^^ 
its orders. " Is it not splendid ? " he said to one of '^ 
marshals when the first High Mass was again celebra*^^'— 
in Notre Dame. " Very splendid I " growled the marst^ 
turning away in scorn. " It needs only the half mill*-^^ 
of men to be here who have lost their lives to get rid ^^ 
all that to make it perfect." 

Imposture and vanity ran their course hand in ba^^ 
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» -gnat image with its feet of clay was at lost pros- 
. The Bourbons came back, and the Cliun-h, on the 
f Napoleon, recovered still more of its loat power, 
a a rvvulution. Louis Philippe fallowed, tuid the 
'ih^nli Rained their feet; but no sign appeared 
I iliHB of reviving piety after a Puritan or Fluguenot 
'!«■- A literature rami, on the contrary, of wliieh Balzac, 
' ii.fne Sue, and Madame Sand were the chief priests 
■1 jmistfflsffl — 8 literature so debasing, eo vile, bo de- 
i«alilfl, BO compleloiy saturated with intellectual and spi- 
ll onmaiiUnefls, that "Candide" and "La Pucelle" 
iioletiume reading in com|>arison. 
a KUl-poisoning was accompanied reiuarkably with 
tl pn^rees, and the result ahuws how much this 
aatcriai progress la worth when it means 
mUM gnai employers of labour are to pile up Ibrtuue^ 
« h) splendour on the appropriation of the wage of 
. Aft« eighteen years there was a revolution 
; and this time there was to be no mistake. 
nium was lo come in earnest. labour was to 
ftitt rights: all men were to have their fikir ^hare in 
jfita of dieir toil, each according to hid desist. One 
I inly waa wanting — an indispensable thing, yet the 
9 of which occurred to no one — that bei'ore a rail- 
■ could come there must be it renewal of what used 
in rearofGtHl. 
r cneueil of nmrderous battles in the streets, and 
> of tlio new period ^ten came forward upon the 
, Another Napoleon — nephew, eo called, of the great 
i but with no better title than bis mother's word to 
a whiclk he bore — a man who had twice attempted 
ike a civil war in France in hia own interest, had 
kcaea]wd the scaflold to which a hcJkltliier age would 
BiaigDed him with the general approbation of mut- 
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kind, <Taw^:.i 1.1:..' the Pre^Mencv of the Republic unde'^r* 
the shelter •>!' his name. By perjury twice repeated, an^3 
the munier of ^^me thousaznis of innocent people, h.^ 
opened himself a wav to the Imperial throne. He ii 
poeed on the peasantry. He debaached the army. 
t«»k to his he-art on one side the commercial swindlers of 
the &>un*e t<j manage his finances tor him . He ftiD^ 
himself. •:>n the other, up)n the Pope and the Catlidic 
Church ; and the Pi^pe and the Catholic Church leoeiTed 
their new ehampii)n with characteristic benedictiona. TlM 
Tuileries ami the Elvsee became the scenes of the rs^iy^ 

m 

boundless stjlf-indulgence, tinctured with the rose^piok o'f 
sentimental piety. Elegant abbes hung about the cabii*-'^^ 
of the emprei^ or the boudoirs of the ladies-in-waiting, 1l 
fiishionable d'xrtiirs round the couches of the malada h 
^nair^^. And thus set in under the patronage of the 
press Eiigi?nie the wonderful Catholic reaction which 
are to reo «^nise as so manifestly divine. 

m 

French s* w.-ioty, after its course of Balzac and Madan:^^^^^ 
Sand, siirhoil f<»r a less dangerous diet. Too enervated ^^^ 
whol«r^inio f'MxL the Parisians found what thev need-— ^** 
in the emntional peeudo piety in which they could indnl_-^ 
in the intor\al:? of ihoir \-ices. A religious literature 
up in the same key as the literature of adultery. The 
dem Catholic Sentimental Novel is the growth of the 
hotbe<l whit»h produced " Indiana " and the " Scenes de 
Vie Privee," being, perhaps, however, one degree m( 
detestable from the sacred names and associations whi^ 
are made to show themselves in that poison-loaded atmc^*" 
phere. Tlie emperor corrupted the honour of the army' 
The fathers confessors corrupted the souls of the educate" 
classes. The people, kept in order, as it was called, l>7 
despotism, throve and made money, raising a harve*^ 
however, to be gathered by others. Truth, honour, p*" 
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manliness, every viitut which eimoblcs humanity, 

■t the root ; while the Church prospered upoD a 

if wholesale lying which revived the worst im- 

4f the Middle Ages. The disorders of France 

■pcoially to require the interposItioQ of the Virgin 

fhc Virgin, therefore, as a Dea ex mackiTtS has 

Jy any moment for the loHt twenty years to put 

(« the work. Eleven years ago, in a tour in the 

Hw a party of Sisters paas-ing through the street. 

who they were. I wa'^ told that shortly before 

hud appeared to a neighboring cur^, and had 

ID Ui auniiunce as her pleasure that money must 

ibi'd, and n convent built on a spot which she 

TIkC cure delivered his mes^ige in hli chapel. 

>W aumey came in. the ground was given, the house waa 

■tibuid filled. Again, Our Lady came, expressed herself 

iWiJ. but required now another and a larger house. 

lliMii'i, wn* erected by the same means, and was thriv- 

tll TipinmBlr when I laat heard of it. 

^)^ ii"rr of Our I-ady of ^ette b notorious to all 

'*' H'lriil, Two children declared that tlie Virgin had 

'lii.nri !i< T-<'lf to thein on tlie mountain-side. Their tale 

III into by roRipetent persons, and was declared 

■ri'Wiiee. The Pope and bishops thought differ- 

'!i>> pious mind of France listened to the Church. 

Ill fthrine rose on the scene of the marvellous 

Jr'ViHit countesses and eminent counts stream 

I , ^irii^n thither, to contribute their offerings and 

■^■UtMr liumble adorations. 

^^bd what ■.'lu the ruull of all thisT The Catholio 
^^Vdi was agitntrd at the rt<coQBtruction of the German 
^^^Jiiw under » Protestant dynasty; and the emperor 
'" lonpied to strike n blow at it before it bod coiisoli- 
'^ itid£ Never fau the world seen a retribution so 
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instant and so tremendous. The "Man o 
was hurled from his throne, after covering 
infamy. Had one glimmer of manhood survi^ 
would have ridden among the grapeshot a 
have died though he could not live with 
preferred inglorious decrepitude in the luxui 
lish country-house. The Imperial generals 
fools or traitors, and clouded the glory of the 
undergoing the most shameful defeat whic 
a European army. The Pope, the chief offei 
his temporal sovereignty. The dreaded Ita 
became a complete and established fact, 
was enclosed in the Vatican, and Protestant ' 
made the central stone of the arch in the ne^ 
ijf the Continent. 

Such is the fruit of the Catholic revivj 
This is what we are called on to admire. " 
the words of John Knox, " who that has a s] 
ness in his heart," can fail rather to see in tJ 
throw the Divine retribution upon unverac 
neither dead or sleeping. Now as ever the ^ 
the watch. 



SECTION vm. 

GERMANY. 

As the present state of France is the m 
value of the Catholic revival, so Northe 
spiritually, socially, and politically, is the m 
power of consistent Protestantism. Gem 
cradle of the Reformation. In Grermany it r 
to its manhood; and there, and not else^ 
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riloctual solution of the speculative perplexi- 
■re DOW diviiling and bewilderiog us. The 
^ the matiliiiGss, and siiuplicity which charao- 
iaily the German race, were iucarnaWd in 
■ Ugli«t form in the miuer's eon who beadtid the on- 
d mult. Luther, like all very ^eat mea, wa& es- 
ij ringle-minded. He did not attempt, lilte Calvin, 
n religion into an institute, and shape the system of 
lu doj^ntatic perfection. Where he vob ignorant, he 
nlcd^ed his ignorance. What he saw clearly to be 
IB denounced me false and flung away. But he did 
p the insight of tlie geueralion to which he 
d; Mid he was ila guide because he was its rcpre- 
^litive. The mechanical theory of the mass was hate- 
'ill la kim, fttr it was inconsistent with the honour due to 
't* .^luiiglny. The mystic virtue of the prieetliood waa 
"^Tdihlo to him.^ He saw priests to be liars, impostors, 
vJ varaaline, and he refused to believe that such men aa 
'■'"* oould be the sjnritual ntlen whom God had ap- 
)"iiited for mankind. 

™fl iu an age when magic was iiniveraally held to be a 
'**' ;n*cr lie saw no reason for denying that the desire of 
-■ Miv, r w unite himself with his Saviour might work 
rj ihe eucharisUo elements. He took the words 
" ' ' lilTally. He would not venture to assume a 
■ '-'i r wiihout positive ground, 

''' [r.di.ilated the Bible ;, and in translating it he 
'"ai.,i [},L. iiiiidem Oeriiiaii language as au instrument of 
■'"Mon.'. He impreguate<l the minds of the Gcriiuin 
'*1« with light, and life, and piety, and reverence. He 
** k man of gcniiia in the noblest sense, and looked into 
It with the cyoe of a man who was at once a believer 
i, and ft poet, and a philosopher. Luther waa the 
pa Vhicb the intellect of the mudera Germana took 
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s.- f-^ :h-^r- Liv^ T:r.''3r:r?:.»i. ifcai truth 
rr^k^f ■:,.'. zr-*: — :r::h £l i L.:h:Lj^ els^c. Tnere was 
Tiav.hir.:: •:r) in L-:r.-rr*- w:.rkr.:ar>L:D of inititutions 
rl^x-triL'T- 'Ahlrh w-rr^ iVI: :•• h^ lalx for per&<«iial 
vfriii ':!:''■»'- : no fK-fllti'? hari'ilin^ of expl^i-ie^i li« to m 
the fun' ti'^n.- of ^h'r >uif wi .rk €a?ily. Therefore, 
tnj<* t^> hirii.-.If, ho has l:H[-en held in honour by all w; 
hav- l^iv'r^l tnith sl?. he loved it, though they may ha 
travflUrd far }K-yf»nd the br»undaries which, in Luther 
day, wenr held to circumscribe the scope of human visic^ 
or ppf-r-ulation. As Luther studied always how to sift 
fal.w; from the true, s*) those who have come after him har^ '^ 
imitated the noble example. Other Protestant bodi^"^ 
liavf* filing'' to the letter of the Bible; have made it int-^^ 
II n idol ; have considered that they discharged a religioi»-^ 
duty wlicn each day they spelt mechanically through ^ 
rhniAoT of it. The Germans have set themselves, with al' 
th^'ir nii;:lit, to undemimul the Bible, and to learn all that 
cMi \)C known about it. They have laboured, as no other 
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bolan liXTtt dune, to obtain tto exact text. They hare 
d llm cvidtaice for the dat» and origin of each book. 
iTB EcarcJi»i, witb microsfopic minuteness, through 
B fuUoa of the Greek and Latin fathers. Tliey 
idi«d the coireapondiug literature of the East as a 
b dii! Bibiieu] langunge; from the etouc and picture 
B of Egj-pt Ukd Aasj-ria, to the philosopliy bom 
»rf iIm intcnnuTtage of Asiatic and Grecian thought. 
|w oitirtraia and OEsap of Ewald alone throw more 
l%h 00 tho obsc-ure passages of the Jewish Scripturca 
li ihc dii^crlatiooa of the scholastic divines, all the 
d C«mmcntajiee which have been produced by 
y of Engliith and American Protestanto from 
■**nmi*enlh century to the present hour. Others have 
"«d into the eacred texts for types of, or allusions to, 
f cwn pumliur dutrtrines ; the Germans have looked 
' r the meaning that was in the mbd of the writer ; 
thdr boldest innovations on popularly received 
t, they have shown a more real appreciation of the 
n ud value of tli« Bible than those who have only 
J it for confirmadon of theories which they were 
f ddennined to believe; who, being unfurnished 
k di« rudiments of exact or real knowledge, have eu- 
"•^iiiwl to force concluHioun by clamour which they hava 
^^ iniAble U> justify with argument. 

Miwo id Domethtug louchingly beautiftil in the passion 

'ttiwhirh Englifh and Aniericau Protestant divines cling 

U»B li-ttrr of the Bible. It is an unconscious perception 

"'^t in tliis Book, in somo form or otlier, lies the solution 

Uiecniifma of existence. Their fault hus been that tliey 

'■^ ueumcd without reason that, while the truth is there, 

^^'yaoswbo can read will find it there; that it is as in- 

"-'lifible to tlw unleorm-d tu,Uie learned. They have seen 

"^ tfc« Bible the muuilug wlich their eyes brought with 
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them. They have, I repeat, made the Bible into an ido 
Their theories, being the work of their own minda^ morta 
like themselves, though dignified by the name of e^bsrm 
verities, recoil on them, as superstitions always reed 
through the natural expansion of knowledge. The grouE 
slips under their feet ; religion loses its grasp. Materia 
ism takes hold of philosophy ; corruption takes hold c 
politics ; speculative money-making and vulgar ambitio: 
of the individual souls of the millions. They look on b 
wildered and helpless, while the Popery, which had bee 
lying so long prostrate imder the blows of the Refonn. 
tion, lifts its unsightly limbs out of the grave, walks erec 
and flings its shadow over the world once more. 

Protestant Grermany stands almost alone, with han« 
and head alike clear. Her theology is undergoing chang 
Her piety remains unshaken. Protestant she is; Pr 
testant she means to be. She has no philosophic radica 
to hold out their hands to Jesuitism. Consistent i 
practice and in theory, she has gone on from strengt 
to strength. The first to do justice to the peasantry, an 
to solve the problem of the division of the land withoi 
dissolving the national organisation, Prussia has fouD 
an answer to the hardest political riddles ; while natioi 
who fancied themselves fiir ahead of her in the freedoi 
of their institutions are looking at her now with dismc 
and perplexity. By the mere weight of superior wort 
the Protestant States have established their ascendenc 
over Catholic Austria and Bavaria, and compel thei 
whether they will or not, to turn their faces from darkne 
to light North German literature has penetrated wher 
ever the language is spoken. The educated Austrian fee 
the spell of Goethe and Schiller; Kant and Herde 
Schleiermacher and Ewald are too strong for Jesuit cas' 
istry. German religion may be sunmed up in the woi 
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^hich is at once the foundation and the superstructure of 
^ religion — Duty ! No people anywhere, or at any time, 
We understood better the meaning of duty ; and to say 
^t is to say all. Duty means justice, fidelity, manliness, 
%alt7, patriotism ; truth in the heart and truth in the 
^ngue. The fiuth which Luther himself would have de- 
scribed as the faith that saved, is faith that beyond all 
^^gs and always truth is the most precious of possessions, 
and truthfulness the most precious of qualities ; that where 
^'^th calls, whatever the consequence, a brave man is 
l^ound to follow. 

This is real Protestantism. Ejiowledge grows ; belief 
expands ; the facts of one age are seen by the next to have 
^11 no facts, but creatures of imagination. The sincere 
"''otestant accepts the new revelation ; he piously aban- 
aoQa ^jjj^^ Q^ jjg^ taught him to recognize as error, and 

® gathers strengtii by his fidelity. The insincere Pro- 

j^^^^t, forgetting the meaning of lie names under which 

^ ^as enlisted in the war against falsehood, closes his 

^^^> and clings to his formulas. Therefore, like St. Peter 

*^g through want of faith, he finds the ground turn to 

^tei» under his feet. His mortal eye grows dull. His 

^&Ue learns to equivocate. From his pulpit, week by, 

r|^t, he delivers mechanically the husk of his message. 

^^ seed fidls out on groimd which each day is strewn 

Y^^^ thick with stones; while the world on one side, and 

^P^ry on me other, are dividing the practical control 

^t* life and conduct. 

-^ -^orth Germany, manful in word and deed, sustains the 
^^t against both the enemies, and carries the old flag to 
Tj^^ry. A few years ago another thirty years' war was 
*^^^W for Germany. A single campaign sufficed to bring 
f^^^^tria on her knees. Protestantism, as expressed in the 
^^dership of Pniasiii, assumed the direction of t^bftOenxittEL 
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y r -re*2:ir : t.v: i^. m-^^Zji r_i: arrPSL Ttmic* inic* it 

Jrrjzx->. T-ar i-'-TT-^r ^liirntr^L at i tt^* snarreR iise2 
tigp*^^ L r -^ Lii.: iin ^jfi3=5v it lu •a^TT crimes wi 
viu-jiiiri T-iu 11.- r- •?: T"£Zj-jiii "kis rs^DinaLiL. 

Tik'. ^ tTL -ri-"-- j: Hi-jn. lie 1. axtfo. i^^^iissftSDzs lietak 
Ui«ii**- *rA ".. .siirJT v-^.^na. TihT" nnrirof : liny refu= 
v>:fLid:j'.'t 1. Hit ^v Tirry r.^-f-tT zistSfr^.i!. bfcLiDd pies 
'.•? =.'.':-- -j^-- -. L.-^i i.::*:-i_ f.ir ^TL-TitiiT ^- iiiizLkilid in ll 
ixt^ii^ ,/ r-.^^i -.r J>irr7. Tilt ■jr-jm&.T G-TerLment, = 

iin->rr ^j^n^hz. ?=.''. - •:. CliI.Ij: .st PrjCisiiz::, shall sabic: 
V^ •.!.': -tw : vi_l- zT'.'i Ei_jlL^i till frwt AiDrricta, divid— 
lny. jA.r^^'i vji:-.! '.• T-r. ilii^ :ii^ s^ro.r: cf the CathoB 

HAi^.l'A jLLd f^riLuli*. ift-.: ::• liink iLai the Jesuits lu. 
fUi iuxi*y/izii ai»d &i. iL.;*.irei b>iT. and clamour agaics 
l*rhi<J: J>L-maiT;k*r trraiLLv. Surtly we are an enlighten^ 
g';ii*;raliori- 



SECTIOX E8L 

I'OKMH OF MOIiAL DISORDER GENERATED IN HODERlf 

SOCIETY. 

In (111! lilm'noAi of Iho more spiritual interests which L 

oIJkt ii^i'n liiivo ()(uni])ie(l the intellect of liberal common 

wt^iltJiH, lh(^ purMuit of wealth has in our modem worli 

fur ihiiiiy y(*urH iKtc'oniu more and more absorbing. W* 

fiilll htHiV Jit rM*huol of Uvo Auri sacra fames, the sceUraJU 
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IT iho fable of Midiu. Wo liateii in church with 
«! Ment when tlie love of money is dcnimnce<l es the 
if lU evil. But we hold practically ihut tliis Ian* 
r»ge hu orojwd to Iw appliejible lii the couditious of 
"■"AsTi wHrty. Energetic men are ambitious and deaira 
*' fbtL The only road by which they can now rise to 
P'^wiiinice Use iu the ncruiuulaciou of riches. Success 
» niituri^l vveu in lilerature and art by the money which 
30 Ik rnadu out of them. 

^>ul and political complications lie visibly ahead, 
W'^gii yrt prrhapg at some distance, resulting from tlua 
tndcBiT, which may bring home to as the truth of an 
""'pffiracv) which, we have flattered ourselves, cannot be 
1'"'^ The prindplca arc understood on which money can 
"'iP'llicrcd together. _ The principles are yet tg he found 
ptliirli money can be justly distributed. Wealth of all 
ii trpreaenta labour. It is produced by the hibour of 
If one man secures too large a share of it, 
1 to be content with too small a share; and 
e shares fall to men who do not work and 
i U) those who do, there arise discontent, 
d mutiny. 
Icr, pofluibly or certainly, the dissatisfaction will 
1 practical form. For the present, the moral 
I arc Mill felt which are inherited from other 
In America the unoccupied lands form a safety- 
In the old world, emigration anawera an analogous 
Anil unliwi some " idea" arii*ee iu the masses which 
icio of a rree<l, generations may pass 
9 problem will hecnme dangerous. Meanwhile, 
J conditiuiis, OH they now exist, and will probably 
Vimtinua tn vx'ut, are pnidut^tiig an evil of another 
]|wluch attracts Inra attention tJmn It deserves. 

1 bciUthy condition of man is tme ia 
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which he works for what he leoeiTee. Thoee whc 
tribute nothing to the general stock ought to take nc 
from it. The accummulation of capital in private 
is creating, in continuallj enlarging numbers, a els 
persons who have abxmdant means to spend on thenif 
while they have nothing to do in return. A man i 
a fortune, as it is called ; he leaves it to his children 
find themselves to have inherited the services of an 
of genii, potent as those of Aladdin's lamp, to minis 
their pleasures. Fools spend their share on indulj 
Indulgence is usually synonymous with vice ; and a 
as their purses hold out they do mischief to every on 
comes near them. This kind of thing happily doi 
often last long. The money is soon gone, and there 
end of it. But the majority have sense enough to 
ruining themselves by extravagance. They live on 
incomes, ladies especially, and, having their time to 
selves, and being spared the necessity of exertion, ar 
sidered as exceptionally happy — ^yet happy they ( 
be. Satis&ction of mind is allotted by Providence 
to industry ; and not being obliged to be inaustriouf 
lose the capacity for it.. Enjoyments pall on 
Having allowed the period of life to pass unused 
occupations can be successfully Icamt, they are una 
take their places afterward on the beaten roads o 
They stray into*fancy employments ; they become da 
in politics, dabblers in art, dabblers in literatur 
science. Nothing succeeds with them sufficiently 1 
them on good terms with themselves ; and then me 
women alike, and particularly the better sort of 
being without wholesome work, and craving for som< 
which will satisfy the demands which their mine 
making on them, they fiy to the opiates and anodyi 
the quack doctors of the spiritual world. 
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I know not how it may be in America, but in England 

^ Fnnoe there are multitudes of half-educated personB, 

P^iBBeaang, to their misfortune, sufficient means to subsist 

^ without working, who thus lapse into the condition 

^Wch I describe. They form a class which tends to exist 

^^ necearity as long as the present relation between capital 

^d labour survives; and among them, as firom a compost, 

^^ the poisonous spiritual exhalations of which so many 

round ug are sickening. These are the persons who, hav- 

^g nothing better to which to put their hands, take to 

^'^^^iierism and consulting the dead through rapping 

^*^. When mesmerism palls on them, they turn to 

'^'Qanism, which is its intellectual counterpart, but veiled 

^^ a show of piety and a semblance of decency. 

w "^ the past generation there was an attempt to make 

|. ^^gelicaUsm serve the purpose. The resolution of re- 

.j^^n into emotion, the negation of the value of work, 

. ^^ Contemplation of the scheme of salvation, with a cer- 

^^ quantity of devotional reading, partially supplied the 

|. ^ing of the empty and hungry soul. But the Evange- 

^l creed is too near the truth to serve as an anodyne for 

^tal disease. In its robuster forms, it is the spur of 

t ^^gy and the companion of industry. The ^fiaot to < 

l^^^^^smute Protestantism into feeling /and sentiment has 

**|jt>pily been a decisive fidlure, and the spoilt and indolent 

5^ldren of the unwholesome side of civilisation find an 

^ ^^ent infinitely more agreeable to them in the incense- 

^^en atmosphere and the languid litanies of the Catholic 

^^pels. In England certainly, perhaps elsewhere, thou- 

^•^ds of ardent souls without the resources of employ- 

^^t, and feeding upon themselves, have turned from the 

^^Xsatasfying piedsm of Hannah More and Wilberforce to 

^e system which is so happily organised to meet their 

^"^n necessities. 
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Thev want oocuptitioii. It is thrust into their hand. 
The priest presents them with a round of duties which vn\[ 
keep every segment of the day employed. Attendance kt 
mass and vespers, reading the hours at the fitting inter- 
vals, special acts of penance or special somethings on 
which the mind can dwell. The confessor attends like Sk 
physician to the spirit's disorders, listens with consoli 
sympathy to the tale of disquiet, and is ready with 
hemlock juice when the pain becomes intense. Is there 
complaint that Grod wUl not let Himself be seen ? He 
present eternally on the Catholic altars, amidst the 
chanted light which steals through painted windows 
the celestial music which imitates the choirs of the 
angels. In the bedroom or closet at home, the Vi 
gazes lovingly from the walls ; a crucifix stands con 
behind folding-doors, to be looked on only in the most A 
vated or exquisite moments. ^Nature,_the_8gs 
sician, bids us let our wounds alone, live healttulj^ 
right, and leave the rest to her. The confessor unde 
stands the value of the open sore. He knows that a so 
when cured of its pain will no longer need his aid, and i 
sists on a continued repetition of a torturing self-examin 
tion which will make recovery impossible. 

Thus the life is filled up. The victims of delusio^^ 
lavish the money which they ought never to have 
sessed on the system in which they are absorbed; an< 
chapels rise and cathedrals, and they dream that they 
doing service to God. 

The money at least is a reality, and rebuilds the &I1 
shrines of the old imposture. The labour of some poo: 
industrious man, in some far part of the world, stolen 
him by a cunning capitalist, is applied to a purpose 
the true owner would have probably despised and abhorred 
hut, rightly or wrongly, the purpose of the hierarchy 
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sATved, ^j ^g proud structures rise, which, in turn, en- 
AftXi^ ^e imaginations of the stupid multitude. 

So long as the existing organisation of human society 
coiitinu(ja^ 80 long the class out of which recruits are fiir- 
^^ to the various armies of folly and falsehood will 
multiply. Nature will provide a remedy in time; but 
D^ture, when she interferes, more often destroys the patient 
than cures the evil from which he sujBTcrs. Natural reme- 
^i^t if wc wait for them, come in the shape of socialism, 
communism, and revolutionary outbreaks. 

Let the Protestant ministers look to it They are at 
pwsent the sole surviving representatives of true religion 
^ the world, and they have allowed their lights to burn 
^bly dimly. Religion is the wholesome ordering of 
human life ; the guide to furnish us with our daily duties 
^ the round of common occupation ; the lamp to light us 
Wong our road and show us where to place our steps. If, 
^tcad of using the light to see our way with in the dark- 
*^i we gaze into the light itself, the eye turned inward 
^^1 see at most only the structure of its own spiritual 
retina ; while the owner of the eye will plunge headlong 
^''to the nearest ditch, or wander off the path into the 
^flderneaa. 



SECTION X. 

HODEIW LITERATURE AND MODERN EDUCATION. 

. Jo expressions of alarm at the progress of Romanism 
^18 generally answered that society is sufficiently secured 
^ fte modem system of education. I am unable to 
^'^ in that opinion. I do not believe tliat what we at 
^'^^tet mean by education is a guarantee against the 
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» 
Roman or any -other superstition. From the criticii 
which have appeared in the English and Americ 
periodical press any time these twenty years, one woi 
infer that during this period there have been at leasi 
dozen novelists more humorous than Sterne and m< 
pathetic than Richardson ; as many historians and p] 
osophers who were eclipsing Gibbon and Hume ; as jdb 
dramatists who, if not yet equal to Shakespeare, w 
easily second to him. The writings of these gentien 
flourish for the season, and are in the mouths of all m 
A year or two pass, and, as David says of the ungoc 
" I went by, and lo, they were gone ; I sought them, 
they could not be found." 'Some other idol has star 
up as brilliantly and equally ephemeral, and the fie 
world has left the old favourites for the new. The ni 
teenth century (or that second half of it in which our 
is at present cast) is possessed with an idea that it eclif 
all the ages which have preceded it. Every goose that 
produces must be a swan, relatively if not ab6olut< 
Nevertheless fact and nature are inexorable. The gc 
is a goose, and not a swan. Even if the illusion lasts 
his life, and conducts him to a grave in Westmim 
Abbey, his emptiness finds him out, and the pages wb 
were read with admiration by one generation, the n 
turns from with wonder at the taste that endured th 
The phenomenon is partiy explained by the charactei 
modem criticism. In criticism there is a singular in^ 
sion of tiie rule which holds with ordinary employme 
Usually the practical part of things comes first; the ji 
cial afterward. In literature, the aspirant to fame b^ 
upon the Bench, and when he has served his time in p 
ing judgment on others, he descends to the Bar to prac 
on his own account. The world follcrws the critic, and 
critic is still an apprentice in his trade. 
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I To hBj QQo 'ftpquaintisl with really great works in our 
~^ "f any other langiiit^, it haa loug been obvious that 
1 books an? adapted simply to modern taate, and 
* prohobly at do lime has the amount of intfllcct or 
■e reqoifiite for literary bucmss been so small as at 
nt hour. Year aiW year the material becomes 
r and weaker. English popular books are not 
"•^tou* like the French — at least not generally so ; but, if 
/''^ililc, they are more utterly empty. They are con- 
■JTirtBl on the principles of homceopathy, tlie smallest 
■ ■'-'biiU .if wit being diluted with unlimited naier. Yet 
'"■ y urc piich as the age requires; the public atomnch in 
"■"-■'(11:11 to stronger diet. The mass of educated men are 
1 hard at business ythlch exhausts their energy, 
i it makes no demmid on the higher fiiculties of 
Something is needed aa a relaxation, something 
h wilt distract the attention, and can be read without 
; someUiiDg. therefore, which will require no exer- 
ir of inieilect or imagination. 
the general habiu of men ia these days, the scale 
iT education is adapted. If we are proud of auy- 
I, it is our school system. "We Umk back on the 
I of preceding centuries with mingled pride and 
Me that we have left those wretched ways so 
; shame that we descend from ancestors so 
L negligent as to hare been contented with eu 
tttbles makeshiit. 
thoee c«tDtunt» it is true that boys and gtrU learnt 
lo ; and they lenmt in n fashion very unlike ours. 
■ of them who were intended for manual work were 
3 possible apprenticed to their business. They 
>t in their relipon that their duty was to do tlieir work 
; lliey leonit by practice how to do the particular thin|$ 
1i Oaej were jiet to do. What they were laujjht, they 
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were taught thoroughly — ^taught till they were 
masters of their craft. Similarly in the higher scbooL^ 
and colleges, the intellectual student travelled over an ares^ 
limited in extent. He mastered completely two languagee^ 
the most perfectly organised that have been produced by 
human intelligence, and in learning the languages he be- 
came so intimately acquainted with the most perfect of all 
literary work, that they were wrought into the texture of 
his mind. I go to a school in New England, where the 
modem system is developed in its highest completeness. 
I see the most admirable mechanical arrangements. I f^^ 
class-rooms and classes where boys and girls oif all agc^ 
from five to twenty, are ascending step by step through *** 
varieties of knowledge. Ancient languages and modc^» 
science and art, history and philosophy, poetry and ^^' 
thematics, music and drawing — nothing is omitted, notb*^^ 
is unattempted, and progress is made in all. The seO*^ 
pupils are lilted through political economy into the hig^ 
problems of statesmanship ; a race in a competitive 
mination between a student of the old school and a 8tu< 
of the new is a race between a tortoise and Achilles. 

Yet the experiment has now continued for a generatioi 
or two, and the fruits are less apparent than they ough^^ 
to be. A better education should have produced more 
vigorous original thinkers, a more elevated standard of 
taste, information more exact as well as more difRised, and 
nobler principles of action. We find instead an increased 
readiness to turn to any one of a hundred employments 
by which money can be made : a sharpness of faculty, a 
belief in mechanism as the niling genius of all things, a 
remarkable adaptability to mechanical pursuits; but along 
with it not only an absence of real knowledge on nine- 
tenths of the subjects with which their memories have 
been loaded, but an absence of genuine interest in any- 
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A CDDVerlililc into dollars, an iiupovcrisliment of 

y Urte, wliilu at the same t\ma there ia a coaceit of 

ge nn all eiilijects, rising from a smaltering ao- 

>ce with tlie mirface of tliem, perhaps more men- 

juriotis than complete and conscious ignorance. 

o tntititvl read, and form and express their owa 

w aUiot everything. Thty arc the patrons of art, 

wiWf tnsfe ia the standard of ex(*Ilem«. Tlie eiluca- 

Q llie Ulvrature; the literature reacts on the 

lu ; and iostuid of the eiuewy thoughts of the 

s, wliii'h were strung into the miniU of tho 

I atudmCs, instoMi of the exact knowledge of a few 

it things whteh mtulo iJhem under^tid what know- 

i enabled ihcm to distinguish at a glance 

ti from the true master, we have an infinitely 

[ fdolism which has no accurate aequaintance 

■ajthing , and is ready at any moment to lie the dupe 

t imposture. 

a and all sorta are e<1ucated together. It is 

J,«r the Halted States that all her cliildren are 

Sllj In the rai-e of lift, tHat every boy in a com- 

i knows tliat he may become President of the 

So it wiia anid a few years ago that every 

niDtmcr-boy knew that he carried a marshal's 

lis knapNick. Yet the knowledge docs not seent 

e prodoced a very elevating effect in tlie FrencJj 

K Bay look down as much as we jdease on our grand- 
f iileaa ; but their uutiona od this subject were more 
.. We ought not to sot before a boy the 
• of beooming i'rtMJdent of the Rqtiiblie, or preai- 
W^ tnythitig; we should teach hbi first to be a good 
d next tj do hia work, whatever it be, as well ns it 
iribly be done. It U better thai a boy should Icom 
10 
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1. -r.g.Vf X. sii.-K fx^.lJsr.'L'T tt;&7) ii« irriie bad exercises in 
Tit," L :, r-.i. -i.z^jic^>s Tiir iridoj we make the area of 
s-^:»:r:j.u_ .^---jTT-iij.c. iijf 2n:«- iTr destroy the power of 
>.r.tc"::i^ -vi^LZ r.od :^i:rsii:c: mean? ; the more we are 
i'.Ci^r.r .1 z li: r:H;;r&Zj:ii5? vii:*! a2>e lo succeed to crea- 
tiTt 'iJtrr-.i-i::"*^ iz-i -iiTelje.'CusI iDoapaciiy. Our philoso- 
iIt *r.i .'-r TrL.zj.^ stxi ":ir2£*.>ascioxi5]v the same leveL 
•-'•ur cr^ivi iiK-^z .'ur^^v;-*? Ar.'i c-ur desiinT takes the colour 
•. f ibf .': -:v-^ -fflj:! w^- r^ursue wiih the most serious 
isj-sfS'-r.-.'ii*. CMr ncc: .:' ?..;-:'3vV art? fast satisfying them- 
<>c>£s. i: li5:. :r.i: r.a: kir:.: ire hlrhly developed apes. 
TL^ :l-.v ry ";.is >a:: sur-?i^:oi many times already. It 
tVTiIi f^ii r.. hc^&rii^ -while r^liirion and intellectual cul- 
ture ritdiL.-i ui'.ir cl.: ,::n:ir.:on. The Gospel of St.- John, 
the '• Az::.*. ::■:," . r " Hanilti," lie external altogether to 
the sphere of :h-: aoe's aoiivi^T. The achievements of the 
nineteenth ceniurv, of which it K>asts as the final efflores* 
cence of the human soul, lie a croat deal nearer to oar 
newlv-ivci:»jni<od kindred. 

The ?tt-a!ii>hip and the railway, the electric telegrap^V:^ 
and the innnite multitude of kindred machinerieSy m-aa^^ 
easily enough be evolutions of qualities, of which we 
ceive the germs in many creatures beside the apes, 
these are iuilced our last and sublimest triumphs ; if it 
in the direction of these that the progress of the race is 
continue, then indeed I can be content to look back 
pro])er tenderness on my hairy ancestry. Instead of 
little low(T than the angels," I can bear to look on m; 
as " a little Mgher than the apes;" and "Pickwick " sh- 
l)c as beautiful as the "Tempest," and Herbert Spenc 
monj profound than Aristotle, and the electric calJle 
gHMiter vuhie to mankind than the prophecies of Isaiah 
tlio lii*])ublic of I'lato. 
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To a man of middle age whose occapations have long 

Confined him to the unexhilarating atmosphere of a 

'^Tj there is something unspeakably delightful in a 

^ voyage. Increasing years, if they bring little else 

7^^ is agreeable with them, bring to some of us immu- 

^^ from sea^icfkness. The regularity of habit on board 

* ^p, the absence of dinner parties, the exchange of the 

^le in the close room for thd open deck under an 

•'fixing, and the ever-blowing breeze which the motion 

^ the vessel forbids to sink into a c2lm, give vigour to 

^^ tired system, restore the conscious enjoyment of 

^^^c health, and even mock us for the moment with 

^*^^ belief that age is an illusion, and that "the wild 

**^^lme88" of the morning of life has not yet passed 

^Way for ever. Above our heads is the arch of the sky, 

^^^und us the ocean, rolling free and fresh as it rolled a 

^*^^oa years ago, and our spirits catch a contagion from 

r^® elements. Our step on the boards recovers its buoyancy. 

^f *xe rocked to rest at night by a gentle movement 

^'^K soothes us into a dreamless sleep of childhood, 

^e wake with' the certainty that we are beyond the 

^^J^ of the postman. We are shut off, as in a Catholic 

jr^^^t, fit)m the worries and anxieties of the world. 

^Vmea upon the hreak&jst-table calla our tVio\xg^\& V^ 
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the last news from Paris or St. Petersburg, or the 
mently-expressed nothings of last night's debate in ] 
ment Once, indeed, when I was crossing the A 
in a Cunard Steamer, the steward entered the 
with a pile of fresh damp sheets under his arm. 
it come to this V* I said to myself! " Has Yankee 
prise invaded even the ocean, and robbed us even ( 
ten days' respite from the leading article and the 
intelligence?" But the steward was but playing pleil 
with the spiritual appetite of the passengers. He han 
back half the stock which he had brought with him 
Liverpool, and had preserved it between moistened blai 
if the reality was beyond our reach we might sta 
hunger with the imaginary substitute. This was tl 
planation of the mystery ; the waste of waters was sti 
conquered, and such of us as prized our brief inten 
tranquillity were left undisturbed. 

I am speaking at present, however, not of the st 
passage across what the Americans call the herring 
but of the delicious latitudes of the trades, wher 
water is sapphire blue, where soft airs breathe light 
the surface, and the sharp jerk of the angry wave is 
felt ; where the flying fish spring from under the bo 
either side of the ship like lines of spreading foam, ' 
you sleep with your door and windows wide. open, a 
the heaviest covering which you can bear, and the 
sweet and balmy as in that far distant land where ] 
laus dwells because he was the son-in-law of Zeus : 

Where never falls or rain, or hail, or raow, 
And ever off the sea the cooling breezes blow. 

Here newspapers, here letters even from those wh 
nearest to us are an intrusion into " the session of 
edlent thought" which has been snatched out of the ti 
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y existence. We enter the world alone, we 

w it alooe. There is always a part of oiir being into 

di tbude who are duirer to us far ttian our own livra 

el Quahle lo entL-r. The solitary side uf our nature 

la luiturt! for reflection ujion subjiK:ts on which the 

d whirl of doily buainess, so long aa its clouds 

k about us, forbid the intellect to fust^^D itsulf. 

s mind, nevertheless, cannot steady itself by ito 

ieOraigth; we require companioue — but compauiona 

h intrude upon us only when we invito tlieio : we 

ra books, and the choice is a serious ono. (>f novels 

library there is always a liberal supply. Pas- 

! prciTide tbcoiselves with shilling and sixpenny 

H which are strewed about the benches and the 

•ft, and by those whose future is still a laud of 

1 uncertainty are greedily perused. As we grow 

CTcr, the class of novels which we can read with 

1 rapidly diminishes. The love agonies of the 

ricks and Dorotheas cease to be absorbing, as the 

>ilities of such GXcitemeDts for ourselves have set 

X horizon. At the crisis of the lovers' fortune we 

< to the parental view of the situation, knowing aa 

0, by painful experience, the realities of tlic weekly 

* ud the rent day. A novel which can amuse ua 

I middle life must represent such sentiments, such 

», and such casualties as we encounter after we have 

IT wise teeth, anil have become ourselvta actors in 

J drama of existence. The taste for romance 

> disappear. The taste for cariiature lasts 

k eventually follows. Truth alone permanently 

bd works of fiction which claim a place in liter^ 

rt either intrixliicc us to vhumctcrs and Mtuations 

li we iwofiiiw as bmiliar, and which would interest 

« fidl ia wiUi them ouisclves, or, like the advonturos 
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of the Knigbt of La Mancha, mast jisj gracefiillj fOC 
humorously with the disappointed pursuit of those high 
ideals which the noblest follow longest, and which nem 
lose their fibscination for us, even when their ill succesB k 
most ridiculous. 

But the best company at sea are the inmiortals, those n 
whom the endurance of their works has set the sell Off 
excellence ; which are read from age to age, from era to 
era, and prove, by the tenacity of their hold, their cor- 
respondence with the humanity which under all changGi 
remains the same. 

Homer, -^jschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, Horace, Virg"! 
we never weary of, and in our later enjoyment of the** 
we forgive and even bless the once unpleasant measu^ 
by which Greek and Latin were driven into us so indelibly 
One or other of these had gone along with me over m^^. 
a mile of land or ocean. When not long ago I was p^ 
paring for an expedition to South Africa I was consideri^ 
which of them should accompany me on this occaefi^ 
when I bethought me of the third great Athenian t^ 
gedian, whom at college we had been taught to desp^ 
At school I had read the statutory four plays and forgot?^ 
them, and had never looked into Euripides since. Ari^ 
phanes had sneered at him — deans and tutors disliked ^ 
tone, and taught us to prefer the more austere grandeur 
his rivals. Deans and tutors were probably right TTi^ 
knew, it is likely, no more of him than we did ; but th. 
had inherited a prejudice ; and prejudice on large subject 
is usually a conclusion formed in earlier times by men wW 
could give a reason for their convictions. 

Yet it was evident that Aristotle greatly admir^ 
Euripides. The most critical audience that ever damn^ 
or immortalised a poet had given him a place as a dram^ 
fast on a level with the greatest masters of Athenian 
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To Goethe liis merits as an artist appeared of 
tliH v^ij highest order. I determined that tliia time I 
■ucU take Euripides with me, and try to ascertain tlie 
' * which had led at once to so marked neglect, and 
kuippr«ciatiou so emphatic from judges so well able to 

n in opinioD. 
^ Ob lie first cooCact with a remarkable writer, we often 
t> hid riJaiive magnitude. He is for the moment 
7 lo us titan others with whom we have been long 
; and his light eclijises thc-m because they are for 
B time more distant, ns the moan, the potty satellite of 
■ orignificaDt planet, (jueuches the brilliancy of the 
For six weeks Euripides became an enchanter for 
] the Grecian world was raised from tlie dead into j 
nlight visibility, with sofkut lights and shadows | 
iS Erebus. 

I cuuld Koon sympathise with Goethe's admiratiop. 
■'"ptat poet whos« works have come down to us equals 
'-wfiliiilr* in the hnudiing of Choric Metres. The arrange- 
''■'''"I lit' the words follows the thought as a mnsdcal 
■■'i:i|iiiiiiment: now soft as tlie lowest breathing of an 
'"l;i(t hurp, now rising into a scream or leaping into iho 
-^Jy tna^nificenoe of the suddenly introduced hcJUimctcr. 
" itia uwof language as a musical instrument, Enripidea 
••amu^d oji liberties which ofiended the severer taslfl of 
r whool, but which, for the same reason, make bis 
of peculiar interest to the modern artistic 

e method, however, is but the result of a cause, the 
I of which arc broader and deeper. Tliere is a 
X correspondency between the ti>Bo and fisJiug with 
I the plays are peuetrated, and the thought on 

nibjcwts of our own age. 
B CiMttk mlud ripened repidly in a single century. 
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Betwc-on the expulsion of Hippias and tlie death of 
crates, the Athenians passed through a series of polities' 
and spiritual changes which modern Europe has scaroelj 
accomplished in five hundred years. In the general con- 
ception of human life, in the nature of the problems witb 
which men of intellect were occupied, Euripides is a curiauB 
interpreter of the elements which are now surrounding 
ourselves. We are travelling fiist on lines paralld to 
those on which he travelled, and he is probably nearer to 
us to-day than he was to our fathers forty years ago. We 
admire the plays of .^^hylus as we admire the Prophed^e 
of Isaiah, as something beyond ourselves, something with 
which we are in imperfect sympathy, which defies imitBr 
tion, and was possible only under intellectual condition* 
which lie outside our own experience. With Euripii* 
on the other hand, we can scarcely read a page withou* 
pausing to say, how true, how subtle, how delicate I yd^ 
out experiencing the agreeable surprise of meeting fo^oo* 
of thought and feeling which we had imagined peculia'' ^ 
ourselves, expressed in language of exquisite appropri^ , 
ness. We are especially conscious of an emotion of t*^ 
kind at the points where Euripides comes in contact ^^^^ 
the established Greek Theology ; and we read at tb-^*^ 
points with deeper attention, because we know that a ^^ 
pular Dramatist is not representing to us his own thoug*^ 
alone, but is the interpreter of the prevailing sentim^^ 
of his age. 

How far, to use an expression of Father Newman, ^**, 
Greek traditional mythology was the subject of " a 
belief" among the contemporaries oi Pericles, isaq^i 
tion to which, at this time of day, we can give no 
certain answer. What is "a real belief?" There 
some belief, for an Athenian assembly voted the execul 
of Socrates for impiety. The sacrifice of a cock to JSb^^' 
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t Socntes bimsclf eoiisulori'iJ it dtvent to 
ma of tun coiuitry. Ki)plntcle!j, while he 
D mytiiolijgical deuik, in profoundly re- 
cgoilf. Piuilar, though he wus fully aware 
r fitble had tuigcd the accredited thcogonies, 
fi be admiu that it would be Bia lo cxedit th<: Bhiri<« 
larly received, yet places bis hand upon his lips as if 
J ibc godfi arc in heaven and we on earth, there- 
t oor words be few. Pindar when he sung of the 
■ i)f Aiiicoe, Phydias whea be carved the ivory 
e of the virgin goddesa for the Parthenon, could 
I »if ihem have been distinctly couscious of direct 
Creative genius is tamed as effectively by 
a aa a bird by a broken wing ; and the tendenty 
I btelloct to bow before the invisible powers which 
e existence of the iiuterial universe is suiHcieut 
wioully to iwdst the di»]K>sitioii to quarrel with diffi- 
"itiia in deiul. Once only, so far as his works have 
""te down to ua, .£tichylus breaks into revolt The Zeus 
5Jne of tlte " Prometheus " is the " tymnt " of Grecian 
The iupreme ruler of Olympus is represented as 
mt KUil I'Dwardly usurper, trampling u|Kin right 
RjuUnc, owubg no law but hia own licentious pOKiona, 
Motcful only to keep hia subjects in misery and de- 
lotbcus, a Tilan of the older gcnenitioD 
I, iMoitu tlie gentler feelings of tlie delhroncd dy- 
la pity fiir the misery of mortals be u-Mchea them 
I fc* rudiments of the arts, which will lift them above 
plnrd of the beasts. The jealous despot, to whom the 
n of his crcatarw was a pleasun; of whieb ho 
i to be deprived, rewards the ciUhuniast for 
r with an agony of endless ages. PwTnrtlieus ia 
d Ui ihf highest peak of Caucasus, the sport of sun 
m, tbc vulture gnawing at his breast. Yet even 
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then, in the midst of his sufierings, he defies the de 
v:\\o may torturv but cannot destroy him. Though 
i:? for the present triumphant, he holds steady to the com.**' 
viction that right will conquer in the end, that there i^ 
a power in the universe stronger tlian Jove, and thAta'ft 
least, fur otf, yet on this side of eternity, justice is destineA 
to prevail. 

How a nation whose religious sensitiveness was so acute 
n>( to sentence St.x'ratcs to death could yet permit a dramA 
like the ** Prometheus" to be represented and applauded 
on an Athenian stage, is a problem of which no satiafto 
tory solution has ever been offered. Professor Bladde 
has produceil lately a theory peculiar to himself, that al- 
though Prometheus may appear admirable to us, who 
believe in progress and the rights of man, he might hava 
been held in less e.<teem bv an audience of a more coneerra- 
tive temperament, and tliat we must not make JSsdiyloi 
responsible for our own impieties. The play was but one 
of a trilog}' of which the remaining pai;^^ have penehei 
Professor Blackie con(»cives that if the whole had surviw 
we should have seen Zeus vindicated and the Titan pen*" 
tent upon his knees. To this argument there is no tuas^' 
We can but judge the situation with such notions of riP^ 
and wrong as we possess in our present state of mo*** 
development. We may regret that we are so far adva^^ 
upon the downhill road that we cannot help oursel'^*' 
The inversion of moral attributes is, however, to mo^^***^ 
eyes, complete. Not a single trait is omitted in PrC^^"^ 
theus himself of all that to us appears the most disit^ 
ested goodness. Not a single glimpse is allowed to bM^ 
itself of cloven foot or claw, while every quality whidp- . 
most detest and despise is assigned with equal care to /t 
oppressor. Every feature, we may add, is present wL^ -J 
belonged to the tyrant of Greek tradition, the peco^^ 
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stbHorrenoe of Republican Athens. For what purpose, 

8&Te to make Zeus more hate^l, was the wandering lo 

brought to the scene of the punishment of Prometheus ?• 

lo answers no purpose of the central play, and is con- 

^^^cted with it by the loosest of threads. She appears 

only 88 the victim of Zeus' lust, and abandoned by him to 

^€ relentless vengeance of his no less hateful queen. It is 

^ot seriously possible to question -^^schylus' serious intention 

^ this play. But *it stands alone, and never afterwards, 

^ &r as we know, did he*resume the defiant tone. Keble 

^ag nearer right than Professor Blackie, when he called the 

-^memnon " the Palinodia of the " Prometheus." In the 

-Agamemnon," as in all his remaining dramas, the tone of 

"^hylus is the tone of Pindar — a tone of lofty devotion 

^*^ch recognises in himian existence the awful workings 

®* an all-ruling Providence, supremely terrible, yet su-* 

P^niely just. -£schylu8, like Goethe afl;er him, had 

^^led down his rebellious thoughts, content with giving 

^^^ expression to them, and no longer kicked against the 

P^cka. The truth when looked at steadily was not in- 

^'^mble. It was no part of a gifted poet to destroy the 

^*Ui of his fellow-citizens in the reality by tearing in 

places the traditionary costume in which it was popularly 

P*^^8ented to them. Such an attitude a wise man will 

^^^'^ays preserve, so long as popular beliefe do more good 

^*^^ii harm, and retain moral life in them. 

But as a living genuine belief is the best of all pos- 

*^^on8, so a dead putrefying creed is the most pernicious ; 

^d in the generation which succeeded .^chylus Greek 

"Geology had arrived at a condition when impassioned 

*^d genuine minds could no longer keep the peace witli it. 

^^ traditional mythology had grown unconsciously out 

^e national intellect, natural phenomena and spirit- 

^ ^egoiies combining and crystallising in Bupematoxoi 
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narrative. Religions which assume a definite ahajM 
composed almost invariably of the half-understood 
corrupted legends of earlier ages. They are prot< 
against criticism by superstition, and are thus oftei 
long periods behind rather than in advance of the n 
level of the time. Mystical or strained interpretal 
prevent the mischief which would arise from a litem 
ceptance of the dogma or tradition as it stands, and ] 
pone the ultimately inevitable collision between reason 
the creeds : but nothing can arrest the law which 
demns bodies which have once been alive from comip 
when they are dead, or from spreading round them pe 
cious and poisonous vapours, so long as misplaced re 
ence persists in blinding itself to their true condition, 
decaying religion is accompanied always by developm 
of superstition, absurd or cruel ; because wise men c 
to concern themselves with it, and make over the w! 
subject to cowards and fools, knaves and cnthusi: 
Such a process had actively commenced in Greece in 
intellectual ferment which followed the Persian war. 
continued uninterruptedly till the completion of 
Roman conquest, i/^hen Paganism had become a me 
of licentious rites and ghastly incredibilities. Man! 
could then bear with it no more, and Christianity fl 
over its grave. The five centuries while the comij 
was going forward witnessed a spiritual condition » 
tolerable that Lucretius was driven to denounce reli 
as the blackest curse which had ever afflicted huma 
Three hundred years before Lucretius composed 1 
memorable lines, the incipient poison had evoki 
dramatic protest from the latest of the great trage< 
of Athens. 

The Bacchic orgies were the grossest of the new 
monies which were bred out of the corpse of the once 
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&iti of Greece. Dionysus is rarely mentioned by Homer. 

Tie worship of Dionysus was introduced into Europe 

from tie East, and was at once ingrafted upon a Greek 

*^ Dionysus himself was represented as of Phcenico- 

Grecian parentage. His mother was Semele, the daughter 

of Cadmus. She had the fate, like so many other ladies, 

^ attractmg the attention of the Father of the Gods, and 

^ becoming with child by him. He had come to her dis- 

^ised. She had never seen the brightness of his real 

pt^eeenoe, and persisted in a desire to behold it. Her rash- 

^688 destroyed her. She perished, and her divine infant, 

^ing not yet sufficiently matured for complete birth, was 

^Dcealed in his father's thigh during the remainder of the 

P^od for which he ought to have been in his mother's 

^^Qib. On this wild and extravagant story were grafted 

^® licentious rites which towards the close of the first 

P^od of Greece were intruding themselves into the ser- 

^<^ of the gods. A legend more or less was of small 

^^^Jisequence, and might have passed without remonstrance. 

^^ Was less easy to sit quiet when drunkenness and lust 

^^^ being sanctified under the name of mysteries. 

The play of the " BacchsB " opens .with a monologue 

^m Dionysus himself, who has appeared at Thebes, his 

^other's city, and demands to be adored as a god. The 

**ieban8 have hesitated to recognise his divinity. He haia 

^erefore turned the women's heads, filled them with the 

'oulest pa<3sions, and sent them out into the forest with the 

V^e&i at their head transformed into worse than beasts. 

^e throne of Thebes is occupied by Penthcus, the imper- 

^i^tion of practical good sense. Pentheus hearing that 

* strange youth has appeared, driving women mad and 

^^iig himself a god, regards him either as some mis- 

*^^Vous impostor or Asiatic conjuror — at any rate, as 

*^ Ukimoral scoundrel whom it is his business aa cbk£ 
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magistrate to arrest and punish. A being who diowB hii 
power in such &shion could not be God, nor anything Jib 
God. If he was, as he pretended, the son of Semele^ the 
probability was that Semele had been no better than sbf 
should be, and had been deservedly burnt up for laji^f 
her bastard at Zeus's feet He commands Dionynu Vi 
leave the State immediately under penalty of the gaol and 
the whip. The aged Cadmus is still living, and the pro- 
phet Teircsias also, who has supreme spiritual authoritj 
over the Theban people. These two in most approved 
fashion caution Pentheus against a hasty resolution. The 
youth might possibly be an iippostor, but it was no bid 
tiling to have it believed that a Theban princess had bontf 
a son to Zeus. If he was not a god it might be as well to 
call him so, and venture upon a pious fraud.* 

An Athenian audience could not have missed the irooj 
of such characteristic advice. But Pentheus is too upright 
to listen. He talks like an intelligent Home SeoetaiT 
who is determined to repress rogues and protect public 
morals. Dionysus is arrested and sent to prison, bot of 
course only to triumph. He is represented like a questioB' 
able genius out of <he " Arabian Nights," a glorious being 
of irresistible power without moral attributes of any kind. 
The rational Pentheus is mocked, played upon, made rii* 
culous, led through the streets with the Thyrsus above w* 
head to be the scorn of the citizens, and the comedy cofr 
eludes in horror. He is persuaded to go out into tb* 
forest His mother and her atteildant Monads mistake 
him for a wild beast, fly upon him, and rend him limbfr^ 
limb ; and the wretched woman brings his head in her 1*P 

' «* f i /i^ y6p tortv 6 deb^ ovro^ &c ov ^W* 
napd aoi TicyiaOu koI Kara^Mov naTJ^ 
bQ iart, lefu')Jj ff Iva 6ck^ 6ebv rkntiv. 
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•* 

to tie palace, to recover from her drunken frenzy and find 
that she has destroyed her son. 

The mysteries of the Cyprian Venus correspond to those 
of Dioojsas, and the " Bacchse " has its parallel in the 
**HippoJjtU8." The "Bacchae" opens with a speech from 
J^ysus; the Prologue of the " Hippolytus " is spoken by 
Kopiis. She too informs us that she is a goddess, and that 
l^g a goddess she chooses to be honoured.^ 

Theseus's son, Hippolytus, she tells us, has been wanting 
^ respect for her, and she means to be revenged. Hippo- 
^Jtus, a brilliant beautiftil youth, is pure in spirit as 
^ body. No sensual emotion has ever clouded for a 
foment the unsullied mirror of his imagination. Artemis 
^ the goddess whom he adores, and the virgin Artemis is 
^^ all her sister divinities the most odious to the Divinity 
^f Lust Kupris addresses herself to her work in charac- 
^^JJstic &8hion. She inspires Phaedra, Hippolytus's step- 
mother, with an incestuous passion for her son. Phsedra, 
^^0 had been a true wife to Theseus till the fiend took 
P^^ssession of her, struggles against temptation, abhors 
'^^iself, prefers death to dishonour, and attempts self-de- 
letion. A wicked old nurse persuades her that a sin is 
^othing so long as it is undiscovered, and is allowed to go 
^ 8earch of Hippolytus and bring him to her mistress's 
'^ieC Hippolytus, in dismayed surprise, bursts into ex- 
Pf^ons of indignation, which Phsedra overhears; she 
l^gs herself in rage and despair, and leaves a letter 
^^orming Theseus that Hippolytus had attempted her 
WoQp. 

Posidon, Lord of the Sea, had for some previous service 
°^wed on Theseus the privilege of three curses. He, 
^ Qod Posidon, who might be supposed to know whether 

1 iveoTi yhp ^ kcu h de&v ytvn rodif 
Tlft&/uvoi xo^povaiv ivOpCmuv ^o. 
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the persons whom Theseus might name deserved a mal^ 
diction, yet had undertaken without reserve to execal 
Theseus's pleasure, indifferent to desert or indesert The 
seus, in blind rage, refusing to listen to the protestatioxu 
of Hippol}^s, discharges one of the three bolts upon his 
son. Posidon, true to his engagement, comes up upon tlie 
strand in front of Hippolytus's chariot in the form of • 
hideous monster. The terrified horses plunge among the 
rocks. Hippolytus is thrown out and mortally hurt, and 
Theseus congratulates himself on the prompt execution of 
the divine revenge. 

Too late for any useful purpose, Artemis now appears 
and explains the story to him. Hippolytus whom he had 
destroyed was innocent. Phaxira, though in part guiltji 
had struggled to the best of her ability to be an honest 
woman, but had been driven mad. The mischief had been 
caused entirely by the machinations of Kupris. She would 
herself have interfered, but Zeus, for reasons of his own, 
chose to let Kupris have her way. Hippolytus is brought 
dying on the stage to expire in his father's arras; while 
Artemis flies away with a half apology that being a god- 
dess she may not with propriety be present at a death 
scene. 

Here, as in the " Bacclue," human virtue is overborn^ 
human tenderness is rent in pieces, human life is turned 
to horror and mockery by the interference of the gou* 
with it. Kupris, a malignant devil that chose to be cofl*" 
plimented, and resented indifference to her allurementa, 
extends her revenge to those who had never offended h&i 
to make it ta^te the sweeter. Zeus, the father of thegod8» 
looks on approving or consenting. Artemis is forbidden 
to assist her own innocent votary ; while Posidon, one of th® 
three supreme deities of the Pantheon, has bound himself 
to do the bidding of a blind mortal, and promptly fulfil 
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dioaj^ aware Uiat the curse will recoil on the 
wiabefl he is gratilymg. 
can scarcely conceive a group of divine 
ig human reverence than the omnipotent 
thua described. The sentiment expressed 
tn by Herodotus, that the character most 
gods was jealousy of human happiness, 
haunt Euripides asa dreadful certainty ; or else 
uming in these varied illustrations to hold them 
incredulous lii iHiiillinii of hia countrymen. JHz^ ••*■ •■ *■ 

um: line of tlxruglii appears undcx a different 
the " Hercules Furcus." Hercules, compelled by 
Qgfa eon of Zeus, to obey the orders of Eurystheus 
0* the last of his twelve labors to Hades to bring 
dog Cerberus. He leaves bis wife, Megara, with 
res in the care of Creon, king uf Thebes, Me^ara's 
Herca]«8 is lung bI>scuL The Theban citizens 
flwah for liberty, self-goveminent, tbe rights of 
•ome similar chimera. Oeon is killed. The 
wised by Lycus, a vulgar demagogue who despises 
I uan overrated coward, supposes that he will 
RniD, and threatens his family with destruction, 
■na, which, with jSschylus and Sophocles, uni- 
Um tbe pious side of things, is here lees careM 
Digiugr, and observes that Zeus must be a most 
1 god to beget children and leave tliem to such 
dttaslors as he has permitted to befall Herculee. 
Bwta in bis e%nl purpow. Megara and her chil- 
brouglit out robed in black, and are about to be 
red. when Hercules comes back at the critical 
destroys Lycus, and delivers t!ieni. Here an old- 
mmmonplaoe drama would naturally end, Tbe 
denRned. The victims are in tbe power of tbe 
Tbe knife is lifted, and Is about to fall, when the 
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saviour appears ; the tyrant is struck down, and the ii* 
cents are saved. Very different fix>m this is the issue 
the " Hercules Furens." The rescue of the wife and childi 
by the father is exquisitely tender ; the Chorus becomiDf 
moralises, and concludes that the gods are less unjust th 
they sometimes seem ; but the light is only introduced 
enhance the gloom which is to follow. Hercules, a 
Megara, and the little ones retire into their house. T 
stage is left clear, and Ino descends firom the sky w 
Lutta, or " Madness," at her side. Her mistress Jiino, 
Ino intimates, r^ards Hercules with implacable hatp 
because he was the of&pring of one of the many amours 
her husband. Fate had protected him till his last labc 
had been accomplished ; but his work was now finish 
He had ^Ifilled his course ; he had completed the tc 
which had been allotted to him. Her hand was now & 
Zeus had delivered Hercules to her revenge, and he was 
learn the consequence of having the Queen of the Gods : 
a foe. Ino had been sent down to Thebes with her honil 
companion, and Hercules was to be made the victim of i 
genius of frenzy. Lutta, the impersonation of the m^ 
frightful spirit which distracts himianity, is herself mo^ 
with pity at the doom which she is ordered to execD 
She remonstrates that Hercules has committed no criit 
he has been distinguished always by piety towards i 
gods, and has been the best of benefactors to man. Lui 
pleads in vain. Hercules has gone to the altar to oflfet 
thanksgiving sacrifice for the preservation of his fiuni 
The madness seizes him. His eyeballs roll ; his moO 
foams; he believes that in his own little ones he sees heft 
him the children of his foe Eurystheus ; he snatches 1 
bow and destroys them ; he kills his children ; he kills 1 
wife. The arrow is on the string which is to kill the c 
Amphitryon, his jnother's husband, when Pallas flings h. 
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fe I nroon, from which he awakes restored to hU senses 
I" lam irhat hv hns done. He lies dovrn in the dust, his 
finniJe gathered over his head, in speechless agony. There 
Thtfeia fiml* hiiH among the bleeding bodies, and the play 
t^iiiiii uiiavuiliug efforts at consolaUoD under a burden 
'iC mimy ftom which no relief is thenceforth posaible for 
rr-r. 

■Wflode declares the object of tragedy to be Sc' W/ouc 

III (^,jau ltr.otr,itai rtuv rotaUT&v ita/hjiiaTtav ladiXfirru/. The 

■ H' SIT Qiiially taken to point to the sanitary influence 

■ i."i-i.ri,- (.-.imposition. The poet works u]>on the [masions 

M, ' and "terror" to produce a moral purification of 

' * iji.l (heir kindred emotions. Goethe refuses to 

"ii'TC tJiat AriJitotle contemplated a purpose in tragedy 

■ rMUHti? from tlic province of art He understands him 

' iTirTiri tlini after the audience has been carried through 

1 1 strain passion and sentiment to the uttcrmoiit, 

:<:iteB, the agitated water sinks to rest, and the 

■lieflwith moderating reflections which restore 

'- i'hIqi aii<i Holf-posscasion. 

ilither purpose is so little attalnetl in these plays of 
l-iiripidea that we must look further for his real aim. The 
■1" reflt-ctii.a left liehind is a horrid conscioueness that 
''!'Uuui lifo ia the plaything of a set of hateful beings, in 
■iiipariwjn witli whom the worst imaginable mortal is an 
'^1 of proci' and benignity. 

^e turn next Ut the " lo," which, if not perfect as a 

" 'i if an. coDbuns some of the most beautifiil pajsages 

; . lie found in all the Greek poetry which survives. 

■ ne 6nd gods with some touch of conscience in 

V :ire jttill wanton and careless. They cause 

liijerv, and might have caiL^efl tcrrih If? crimes 

iud not interposed. The reflixrtious upon their 

, 'vliich are scattered about the play, are too 
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keenly expressed to be less than the distmct conyictum m 
Euripides' own mind, but the catastrophe restores them fl 
some possibility of respect. When the curtain fidls, th^ 
are discovered not to have been absolutely heedless of tb 
consequences of their recklessness, and the xdda/Hrt^ » 
which Goethe speaks is in this instance tolerably attainec 

Creusa, daughter of Erectheus, and heiress of the AtheE 
ian throne, has been violated by Apollo. She produces ik 
infant boy, which she lays secretly in the cave to whic 
Apollo had carried her, in the hope that his divine fiuhc 
will not neglect him. She returns to look for him, and k 
is gone. Years pass, and she can hear no tidings of hiri 
and she concludes at last that the child must have be£ 
devoured by vultures or beasts of prey. In time she mi^ 
ries Xuthus, who in her right succeeds her father on tft 
throne. She has no second ofispring, though she and h'^ 
husband are passionately anxious for an heir. At l^ig^ 
they go together to Apollo's temple at Delphi to cousin 
the oracle, the lady with many curious thoughts, to whic 
her husband, who is ignorant of her previous misfortuit;' 
is not admitted. 

Apollo, meanwhile, though he had not relieved tk 
anxiety of his mistress, had not been as careless as ah 
supposed. Hermes, at Apollo's desire, had carried tb 
'boy from the cave to Delphi, and had laid him at the dooi 
of the shrine, where he had been brought up by th 
priestess as a foundling cast on the charity of the god 
Here, little guessing whom they are encountering, Creus: 
and Xuthus £nd him a beautiful youth, just passing int 
manhood, under the name of Ion. Xuthus enters th 
temple to learn his own prospects. Creusa remains unde 
the portico, falls into a talk with Ion, and at last, sh 
scarce knows why, tells him her own story, aa of aom 
third p^^n, one of her friends. 
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^^ ^ Ion's first introduction into the tangled skein of 

^^ ajid he forms not unnatural reflections on the tale 

whid^ Creusa has related to him. " How can the gods 

givfc la^ ^ man," he asks, ** when they themselves do not 

obeerve those laws ? Will ye, oh Phoebus, oh Zeus, oh 

Po^don, punish men for seducing women, when ye give 

^^ f ein thus freely to your own licentiousness ? How can 

^^ be evil when they tread in the steps of the gods? 

^^ guilt is in the gods themselves," who commit the same 

^^'"^es which they condemn in others. 

^Vliile Ion is thus learning his first lesson in scepticism, 

^J oracle has informed Xuthus that no fiirther children 

^ be bom to him, but that he has a child already, though 

"® knows it not, and that the first youth that he sees after 

"® leaves the temple will be his own. Xuthus goes out, 

!^^ at once falls in with Ion. He remembers an early 

^^^retion which makes the story possible. He embraces 

^ Supposed offspring ; Ion accepts the parent who is thus 

P^tematurally awarded to him, and they depart together 

^ <^lebrate the occasion at a banquet. 

'^is is well for Xuthus. For Creusa it is not so well : 
^^ learns that Apollo has given her husband all that he 
^ired, while herself, though he was the cause of her 
"^^ry, he has left to barrenness. 

iTie Chorus suggests that Xuthus owes the Athenian 
^^one to her. He will now neglect her. He will scheme 
Jr^t this new-found son shall be his successor. It is too 
^^^y, indeed, that, jealous of her influence in Athens, he 
T^l secretly destroy her. Ignorant, like all the world, of 
^^ own misadventure, the Chorus advises her to anti- 
?^I^te her husband and make away with him and his 
^^^, before they make away with her. Her passion then 
^^XjBts out : 
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Shall I be silent still, or tell mj ahame? 

What now withholds me ? Not for me to blame 

My husband's fault, when my own thoaghts oonoeal 

An equal sin I shuddered to reveal. 

The guilty secret of my honour's stain, 

My own lost babe so long l)ewailed in vain. 

Must I lose all ? Ah, must I now see perish 
The one last hope I ceased not still to cherish. 
And yet endure ? Nay, by yon starnset sphere, 
By the pure margin of Tritonis* mere, 
By Pallas' self, the world my wrongs shall know, 
I will no longer bear this hidden load of woe. 

Oh Thou who dost from lifeless things distil 
Sweet music, Thou who canst the forest fill 
With the clear bugle note, and firom the string 
The breathing soul of melody dost bring ; 
Latona's son, Thee, Thee I will arraign ; 
Thee, Thee I charge as cause of all my pain. 

I in my maiden innocence was straying, 
Among the bright spring meadows idly playing. 
Gathering in my lap the safiron crocus flowers ; 
Thou earnest glittering with thy golden hair ; 
Thou caught^Bt me by the wrist and held me there. 
And then thou ledst me to thy cavern bower. 
" Mother," I shrieked. Ah, far away was she, 
And I was lefl to Destiny and Thee. 

The months went by ; at length I bore a boy, 

Thy child and mine, and with an awful joy 

I laid him in the cave on thy own bed. 

Where 1 had lain beside thee. Sure, I said 

That thou wast near, that thou wouldst hear him cry. 

And save and shield his helpless infancy. 

Too fond illusion — not for those high spirits 
To heed the woes which child of earth inherits : 
His baby limbs became the wild beasts' food, 
The eaglet's claws were reddened in his blood ; 
While through the azure air his shining sire 
Was sounding peans on his golden lyre. 
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TloOionis is properly compassionnW, and deliverB it- 

v of the mural reflecljon tbat [lie mixed ofigpriug of 

Oteo tjid gn,(a rarely make a good end — but tliey persist 

m tiitii wlvico to Crcusa V> take care of herself. She re- 

J ^'va in consequence to give Ion a dose of poison, and 

J '"•y lurruwly misses doing it. She is discovered, and Ion 

I *■ awriy eecapcs having his mother executed for the prime 

" If &ilt)d lo accomplish. The digntu vindke nodiijt 

i urived. Only Apollo could now set uiatt^^ra straight. 

U he^tat«s to appear in person, bdug afraid of the 

difis which Creusa would probably heap upon him. 

-AtliCDG, however, descends la his place. She explains 

Ion luid Crcusa the myutery of their respective identi- 

She suggests that to spare Xuthua disappointment, 

jr had better keep t!heir secret to them^lves, and she 

*Uid» up the play with the pious observation that though 

^■** god* mi;:ht seem for a time to act aiiibifruously, thoy 

l^^*>trived generally to bring matters to a whol»some issue 

1^^ t^c-nd. 

'^ "Vrilb thrac wonls this singular drama concludes. It 

7* *>4)t a tragedy, for it closes with general satisfaction. It 

** txm a comedy, for the jiasMona worked u]Kin are thnmgh- 

*****. too Brrious for laughter. It is au cshibitiou of tha 

I ***«rialied objeoia of Athenian dcvotiou, not in a light so 

fc^*Wly di!te»Cable as that in which tliey appear elsewhere, 

■**«l u nmtrasled to the ntmost disail vantage with the 

' ' *»ortaI» whum they had injured, 

Sii it 13 Uiroughout Even in plays not especially di- 
•■•irirtl against the jiopular creed, expressions are lot fall as 
_ ^^ bj Bif-iili-iit, wliich show how fast Euripidos was travel- 
L&Biti tin- din-ctiou of secular intelligence. Helen says, 
1^ the /Tiwuin, that Kupris or Aphrodite had compelled 
I W to elope with Paris. Hecuba answer* scornfully, " A 
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pretty jest ! My son was Mr to look on. The E 
that compelled you was your own appetite. Aphro< 
mortals' folly, and so is fitly named fix)m Aphrosune 
temperance). 
Again, in the Helena : — 

IMflgracefdl is it to understand Biyinity and 

dogmatic truth, 
And yet be ignorant of jostioe. 

aiaxp^v fihf ae Bela iravr* i^ttdtvat 
rdr* dvra Koi fiijf rd 6i SUata /it^ eldivai. 

Or again this passage, also from the Helena^ on 
Tination." In the Helena the Egyptian legend is prei 
to the Homeric. The true Helen is supposed to have 
snatched away from Sparta, and carried to Memph 
save her from Paris ; while the Helen that fled with 
to Troy was a phantom. Upon this Euripides speci 
why none of the soothsayers in either Greece or 
warned the Archives to spare their trouble. Divin 
was an art still profoundly respected at Athens, yei 
ripides says : — 

Vain is the Seer's art and full of lies. 
No insight e'er was gained by sacrifice ; 
Foolish and fond the dream that things concealed 
Can be in flight or note of birds revealed. 
Had Chalchas told the army 'twas betrayed, 
Its chie& were fighting, dying for a shade. 
Their bones would not be bleaching on the sand. 
And Iliiun's towers would still unruined stand. 

Will ye pretend the gods forbade him speak? 

Why then with divination do ye seek 

For unpermitted knowledge ? Leave the ibol 

By Seers' arts his erring steps to rule; 

Bumt-ofierings never filled the idler's store; 

Knowledge and insight are the beat diviners — ask no z 
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t another feature in the Greek creed, a 
uofMipentition not appareatly growiog faint, but tii- 
g in distinctness of recognition and gathering increa^ 
^ hi)l4 ua tlie ima^ation ; which possessed for Euiipidea 
*«nbU) interest, and seemed to fascinate him with ita 
bomtr. It was a superstition marvellous in itself, and 
v*'*^^ marvellous for the influence which it was destined 
K> •iCTt (in lie religious history of mankind. On the one 
li«JiJ, it i« B manifestation of Satan under the most hideous 
of Hpects ; on the other, it la an ezpreedon or sTmhol of 
i1m! must' profound of spiritual truths. 

Thnjughout human life, from the first relation of parent 
*«*d child to tlie organisation of a nation or a church, in 
">e daily intercourse of common life, in our loves and in 
'^^u friendships, in our toils and in our amusements, in 
^'wles and in haudicrafb, in sickness and in health, In 
P'wauro and in pain, in war and in peace, at every point 
*aerc one human soul comes in contact with another, 
"*«* ii to bf found everywhere, as the condition of right 
''^Uct, the ob! igntion to sacrifice self Every act of man 
*hicj, pan Y^ called good is an act of sacrifice, an act 
"Well the doer of it would have left undone had he not 
'"^fermi some other person's benefit to his own, or the 
"*'*ll'aioe of the work on which he was engaged to hia 
■"^^'^owd pleasure or convenience. In common things the 
* of KU'rificc takes the form of positive duty. A soldier 
"^nd to »tand by his t-ohmra. Every one of us is bound 
' *pcnk ilio tnith. whatever the cost But beyond the 
'*^ts of po^iitivo enactment, the same road, and the same 
^^ only, leads up to the higher zones of character. The 
^"^^i^ servant prefi're his employer to himself. The good 
**>plo»w cuntidcrs the wel&re of his servant more ttiun 
** own profit. The artisan or the labourer, who has the 
"~ n ID him of preferring right to wrong, will not be coo- 





tent mth tlie perfunctory execution of the task allotted ti 
faim, but will do it as excellently as he can. From thee 
sweeping of a floor to the govenmig of a country, &om tbes 
bfikiog of a loaf to the watching by the aick-bed of a. 
friend, there b the same rule everywhere. It attends li= 
man of business In the crowded world ; it follows the artist;:*"-^* 
and the poet into his solitary studio. Let the thought of "^Mf 
self intrude, let the painter but pause to consider hoiiii* — " 
much reward his work will bring to him, let him bu*^ -^^ 
warm himself with tlie prospects of the lame and the prais L.^ ■^• ^ 
which is to come to bim, and the cunning nill forsake hi^-S-* 
liand, and the power of his genius will be gone from him ' 
The upward sweep of excellence is proportioned, with 
Strictest accuracy, to the oblirion of the self which i 
ascending. 

From the time when men began first to reflect, t 
peculiar feature of their nature was observed. The law 
of animal life appears to be merely Belf-preser\'ation ; the 
law of man's life is self-aimihilaUon ; and only at timee 
when men have allowed themselves to doubt whether thej'^^'* 
are really more than developed animals has sclf-interestJ 
ever been put forward as a guiding principle. Hoi 
may be the best policy, said Coleridge, but no honest n 
will act on that hypothesis. Sacrifice is the first element! 
of religion, and resolves itself in theolo^cal language into 
die love of God. 

Only those, however, who are themselves nohlc-mmded 
can consciously apprehend a noble emotion. Trutlis a 
perceived and acknowledged, perhaps for a time are ap- 
propriately acted on. They pass on into common hands S 
like gold before it can be made available for a c 
they become alloyed with baser metal. Tlie most beautt-' 
fiil feature in humanity, the distinct recognition of whicta 
i was the greatest step ever taken in ^-a covuse of true pro — 
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pw, beome, when made over to priests and theologians, 
ti* IBM hideous and most accursed of caricatures. 

fijiliefldc of the hiw of eocrifice it was observed also 
few obrioua experience that the fbrluues of man were 
fwnjiMMd with uncertainties over which he had no con- 
tfi The owner of enormoua wealth was brought to the 
•'"ogbiU, the prince to a dungeon. The beat and the 
*"ru Here alike tlie prey of accidents. Those who had 
'''ea highest iu earthly distinctioa were tliose who seemed 
•I*cially marked for the buffets of destiny. Those who 
""till have endured with equanimity the loss of riches 
^ power, covdd be reached through loss of honour, 
''ir-niffi ihc sufferings of fiimily and friends, through the 
'''•■;.'iiliii.'s of their own hearts on the real nature of the 
■.■ Infill! {u>we» by which the earth and oniverse are 

-■"V^Jl)cd. 

The arbitrary caprice displayed in these visitations of 
■^Umity naturally perplexed even the wisest Conscious 
'^Kl they were in the han<la of forces which it was impos- 
■^hlt to reeict, of beings whose wrath the most perfect 
futue fiiilcrl to avert, men inferred that the benevolence 
"*" the gods was crossed by a sportive malignity. They 
t all that was most excellent in human society 
t by the sacrifice of the few good to the many 
The self-devotion of those who were willing 
themselves was exacted as tlic purchase-money 
iG wcl&te of the rest The conclusion was that the 
b envied mankind two complete enjoyment. Tliey de- 
I 'if them fnun time ti) time the most precious thing 
liev pijMteMed, and tlie most precious possession of 
"<f or nation was the purest and most innocent 

lag the Semitic nations iliat the propitiatory 
' ■ human being ilnt became an institution. 
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Homer knew notlimg of it The Trojan youths who weJ 
slaughtered at the pyre of Patroclus were the yictiis: 
merely of the wrath of Achilles, and the massacre of thefl 
was the savage accompaniment of the funeral rites of hi 
dead firiend. By the Semitic nations of P^estine, tb 
eldest bom of man and beast was supposed to belong t 
the gods, and at any moment might be claimed by theor 
y The intended sacrifice of Isaac is an evident allusion t 
the customs from which the son of Abraham was miraci. 
lously redeemed The deaths of the first-bom in ever 
house in Egypt on the night of the Passover, the story m 
Jephtha, the brief but expressive mention of the king o* 
Moab, who, in distress, impaled his son on Ae wall of hi 
city, the near escape of Jonathan, whom the lot had d« 
tected, as marked by the curse of his father, the PhoeniciiL. 
legend of the exposure of Andromeda to the sea monstes 
point all in the same direction. The Carthaginians, i 
colony from Tyre, at the crisis of their stmggle with Rome 
devoted to the anger of the gods four hundred of the sons 
of their principal nobles. 

At some time in the interval between Homer and th( 
Persian wars, this singular superstition was carried int< 
Greece, and was at once incorporated in the received mytbo 
logy. The great national story of the Trojan war wa 
probably the first which it interpenetrated; and ther 
sprung up in the midst of it the as yet unknown inciden 
which has impressed so powerfully the imagination of man 
kind, the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. 

The name Iphigenia is probably Jephthagenia, a Gre 
dsed version of " Jephthah's daughter," and reveals th< 
origin of the story. The "idea" once accepted passes 
into other heroic traditions. Human sacrifice, symbolic 
or actual, was adopted into the religious ceremonials oi 
Athens. It was a growing belief which spread thiougl 




■KWWvt i^cnitions, and prepared the way in the end for 
llw mrpdon of the dottrine of the Christian Atonement. 
Kot before the kcT to the mystery waa revealed, the fright- 
ht DtoceptioD inspired the purest tninila in Greece with a 
''tngmiice proftortiooal to the CiBcination vhich it exer- 
wed on the muluiude. 

Ifttless ihac six of the moat important plap of Euripides 
^<iw im this Semitiu iunovatiou on the creed of Homer; 
^K two Iphiifrnias, in AulU and In Tauris, the Heeuba, the 
distil, ihc JTeraelUar, and the FtuenU^te. 

TIk Bvniha, perhaps, marks a transition stage in 

"iiich Uio Simiitic Dotiun of sacrifice to the gods ia im- 

I^'ftcUy blended with the earlier Greek necromancy. 

*h< twne of the play is the Thracian Chersonese, where 

^e Gnvian fleet is detained by foul winda after the fall 

'' Troy, as it was detained before at Aulis. The shade 

"' icliillta appears, and intimates that the army will 

"'* fce allowed to return till some young maiden is made 

'^"•» to him. The Ulysses of Homer, when he visits 

^^ realms of the dead, slaughtera a heifer and a ram. 

^^ blood is collected in a trench, where the ghosts 

'***«t themselves and drink, and in drinking obtain 

"'^gth to speak, Achillea similarly requires blood to 

'^It ; hnt the stream which flows from the veins of an 

""Bull will not satisfy his thirst ; he demands the blood of 

'^•miiM being.' 

V^ victim ia found in Poiyxeoa, the last suri-iip-ing 




■jraat Ihenltu: 



■ 
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daughter of Priam's queen who remains to her n 
after Cassandra had been appropriated by Agamc 
The poetic ingenuity of Euripides is employed 
highest form to exhibit the piteousness of the sel 
to excuse, so far as excuse is possible, the human 
ments of so dark a deed, and to hold up to ind 
hatred the fiends who compel it to be done. He 
us Hecuba, late the honoured wife of the imperial ] 
on the pinnacle of earthly splendour, now husbanc 
wretched slave, with the terror, fresh upon her soul, 
sacked city and "of garments rolled in blood." 
youngest son Polydorus, who had been sent to Thn 
security, she believed to be still left to her ; bul 
dorus had been murdered by his guardian, and 8h< 
now see her innocent Polyxena ofiered up to the f 
of a vampire. 

Pol3rxena, when she hears her £Eite, thinks only 
mother's desolation. The mother thinks only of hei 
and hopes that Achilles will be satisfied with he 
wretched life in exchange. The hard-eyed warriors 
selves are melted with the pity of the scene. The 
is pleaded before the council ; Agamemnon, remeni 
his pwn agonies, feebly interposes. But Ulysses, in 
Euripides embodies the object of his bitterest detes 
an Athenian demagogue, replies that good service 
commonwealth must not be left unrewarded ; Achilla 
not have to complain of the ingratitude of his con 
and Achilles requires a daintier morsel than a brokei 
old woman. 

It is decided that Achilles must have his will; ye 
the chiefs insist upon the death and witness it in ] 
all other feelings are lost in admiration of the brav 
the Trojan maiden. She refuses to be bound, she 
her throat with her own hand and presents it to the 



^ vmgtB her modest dresa that when she tails ehe 

A tpittniv t/iiiar' apeivaw jikuv. 



1st cries of applauding pity, aud tlie apecta- 
I laabfruiid fgrward to paj the last honours. 

T7 Klpiaa" ivKapii^ 

liolvbu follows? Wo are to look now for the »dOapitfj, 

B)Hwut{uDg genso of tinal satiefactioD or the moral elero- 

' or [mrificstion ; and what is it ? The mother becomes 

f ftrious maniac. Tailhybiua, the herald who briuga tha 

" of her daughter's death to her, doubts whether the 

e of Gutl be not a dream of fouU, and whether 

1 ti Dol the sport of blind late or chance. 

Qocl ! what ihftll I m^? ThU thoa regard'at 

Or tliU Ibe falUi that there am gods bt all 

I( bvtur ihnu h Tuuon^iry drcaiu 

Awl Chance ilone in lonl of human thin^T 

I ^l»e play is complicated by a double tr^edy. Polyxana 
. **«rific«l. Polydorus is munlered by his host to en- 
^7**«» the misery of the mother, and the attention is 
^itiiil between the treaehcry of Polymnestor, and the 
^""^■^■ity imposed upon the unwilling Grecian leaders by 
I ,^ TrligidiiH sentiments of the age. Not the least uoticea- 
"^ ftiature is llie degradatiun of ihe heroes of the earlier 
,_ ^'''"n by the debasej:ient of the popular creed. Achil- 
tta becume an Asiatic Ghoul. Ulysses has degenerated 
llu! uloquenl wator, the dexterous muster of the arts 
^emuc r a t ic pcnonnoD, whose uatural manliuesa ia loet 
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in the commonplace sentiments of the received belieb 

his contemporaries. 

We come now to two Iphigenias, in Aulis and Tanr 
The Vampyre of the Hecuba becomes here a goddess. J 
both these plays the sacrifice of an innocent victim is U 
sole motive of the action. In both the natural virtues c 
humanity are exhibited as endeavouring to avert the cat 
strophe. In both the virgin Artemis, the object of tl 
pure devotion of Hippolytus, appears under the revoltic 
aspect of an Indian idol. 

As in the Hecuha, an unseen cause prevents the flei 
from sailing out of Aulis. The Fates have decreed tb 
Troy must &11, but none the less the conditions mu 
be fulfilled. Artemis requires, through the lips of tl 
prophet Calehas, that the most beautiful damsel in Greei 
must die. Iphigenia, Agamemnon's daughter, possessi 
the unhappy pre-eminence, and the unanimous voice a 
the camp demands that she must suffer. Achilles, f( 
whose bride she had been destined, would have saved he 
but he declares sadly that his own myrmidons would I 
the first to turn upon him. Iphigenia is carried to tl 
altar. Like Polyxena she stands there alone, her fath< 
weeping at her side, and the purpose is carried out ti 
the knife is buried in her throat. Then only the populf 
feeling, not too utterly corrupted by sacerdotalism 1 
acquiesce without a pang, allows the dramatist to throw 
cloud over the closmg scene. Iphigenia disappears. - 
bleeding kid is seen upon the ground in her place : tl 
grim goddess had snatched her, like another Isaac, froi 
destruction. The intention is accepted for the act Bi 
Iphigenia is reserved only for a fete to which death woul 
have been preferable. She is carried by Artemis to ti 
gloomy Tauric Chersonese, where the rites which in Gree( 
were yet but as occasional, were the established custom c 
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la* Scftbiui flavagcs. She becomes priestess at a shrine 
■^*«e wcry BUunger is slaughtered who lands on that in- 
■OwpiaLle shore. On Iphigeuia falls the duty of preparing 
■ tor execution, and she duchargea her horrid ta^k 
« or ohjbotion, till tate brings tliither her 
IT Orestes and his friend. The frequency of the re- 
"giuM manlera in which she has borne her part is indi- 
''ato! in ft line which recalls the deecriptiun of the block 
o tlje King's Palace at Coomassie. The altar Btone is 
4«*ibrd thick with ruaaet stabs from the blood which has 
"•■a Aed upon it. Iphigenia, ignorant that Oreslea is her 
brertier, commences the preliminary ritea with cold and 
■^■iciely fcit compassion, and only when she discovers the 
^^tnii h*T obligations as a priestess yield before the emotions 
of Klalianship. She consents to fly with Orestes and 
**^ (i>m|Miiion, carrying with her the image of the precious 
8<*<J(twi to whose service she ia still devoted. They are 
P<*nued, and would have been taken, when Athene lakes 
®***maBd of the situation. Thoas, the king, is warned to 
•* tbem go. OrtBtes is to return to Greece with his sister, 
••"d be purified at Athena for his mother's murder, while 
*** ^lAr is to be raised in Attica for Artemis ; and that 
!**■* shall not be robbed of her cuslomtiry honours a fe8ti\Til 
"^ (o be instituted, at which a priest shall annually shed 
f some human victim.' 



1 



^2yte>do 



viflM Tt «{ rinT- iTan fapriC? Woe 

eipf apar 4i'diw( oliior' liavitm 
toiaf htoTi, Via 9" *ff«t riiiat fxv- 

fyltigma i» AtdU. U. 14&a,'14Gl. 



, ^-M woH* Imply that the thrml wm to be ricreed till Ihe 
r^^H»t nui. Wiihml nhwlilinn of hlcnA there wa« ii.> nuuiMoa, 
^^^ il Mtd tiot haro bevn mlwoluiel; ihe life's blood. 
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It might be doabted so fiur whetiher Euripides oblig 
us to believe that human sacrifices were actually ofieir 
to the gods in Greece itselC Polyxena was an offering 
the shade of a mortal; Iphigenia had been rescued 
the moment of death ; but three plays remain which le&' 
no room for uncertainty : the AleesUs, the Fhoenis9a, ax 
the Heraciidcc. In the Aleestia the wife is sacrificed P 
her husband, in the FhcenisscB a Theban youth for b 
country, in the Heradidxz a sister for her brothers. 1 
each case there is no natural connection between (he suffe 
ing of the victim and the advantages received from 
The occasion is merely the arbitrary pleasure of an ofl 
nipotent something that chose to make the death of a 
innocent human being the condition of his &vor. 

The Alceslis has lately been made &miliar to EnglL 
readers in the version of Mr. Browning. Excellent 
Mr. Browning's workmanship invariably is, he will hi* 
self acknowledge that no English rendering can produ 
the effect of the original. English words carry with the= 
English associations, and no modem language can gene 
ate the intellectual atmosphere in which the characters c 
a drama constructed on so extravagant an hypothesis ca 
appear like breathing men and women. It is only in th 
speech of a people among whom this and its kindre 
superstitions entered into the ordinary belief, that th 
imagination can be brought into sympathy Avith the actor 
or in which the motive can have sufficient verisimilitud 
for the purposes of dramatic illusion. A translation e 
recent, however, and so well known, makes it unnecessar 
to dwell in detail upon this play ; and the more so, as eve 
here also to some extent Euripides condescends to hums 
weakness, and after Death has carried off his prey permi 
Hercules to tear it from him. 

The FhmiisaiB takes its name from the Phoenicis 
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>omen of whom the Chorus is composed ; but the plot, the 

^^^oe, and the actors are purely Greek ; and Phcenicians 

^ere doubtless introduced into it, and the name was 

^ected for the play, to indicate the source of the super- 

^ition against which it is so evidently directed. The sub- 

JM is the legend of the House of (Edipus, the familiar 

^d &yourite ground of the Greek tragedian. The period 

^^ the story is the same which .^schylus selects for the 

^^n against Thebes, and Sophocles for the Antigone, 

'^^i^pides, however, treats the subject in his own manner, 

^^ introduces incidents peculiar to himself. 

-fte traces the original cause of the curse which had 

/^-*leii on the Labdacidse. Laius, the father of CEdipus, 

^^ &llen into the peculiar vice which dishonoured Greek 

"^^iliaation. Euripides hints that he was but imitating an 

"^^^rnple already set by Zeus ; but a curse overtakes him 

^^^ti^^thstaoding. If he has a son he is to die by that son's 

^^^*^ -^ The son who kills him is to commit incest with his 



mother, and to beget sons in turn who are destined to 

^^^taroy one another. Two of the three catastrophes have 

XI accomplished when the FhcsniascB opens. CEdipus, 

^Si=^orant of his parentage, has killed his father and has 

^^*^ajried his mother Jocasta. On discovering what he has 

^one he has torn out his eyes in despair. Eteocles and 

^olynices, the offering of this incestuous connection, to 

*®<»pe the doom which threatens them, have agreed to 

^*gn in Thebes on alternate years, and never to be there 

^iniuJtaneously. Eteocles, as the elder, takes the first turn, 

*°^ y^ien his year is out refuses to resign. Polynices has 

^^^ an Argive princess, and brings an Argive army 

si:^ Peloponnesian chiefi to compel his brother to fulfil 

^ ^'tipact. Thus, in spite of precautions, the doom is 

^ K-^^' "^^ brothers meet in single combat and die as 

^^^n foretold* So fiur Euripides runs along the estab- 
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lished lines ; but within the larger circle he introduces 1^ 
peculiar underplot The £Eite of Eteodes and Polyniccft 
has been determined irreversibly by destiny. The fitte oi 
Thebes itself is still uncertain. Whether Thebes is to fisU- 
before the invaders, or whether the race sprung from tbc 
dragons' teeth are to keep inviolate the sacred city, 
still unsettled in the balance of the gods. Thebes may 
saved, but the gods require blood. A beautiful youth 
the dragons' race must be sacrificed. One poor lad tloTxe^ 
meets the required conditions — ^Menoeceus, Jocasta'snephe^^^ 
son of the aged Creon. As Hecuba would have died 
Polyxena, and Pylades for Orestes, so Creon prays 
gods to take him in the place of the boy whose life is 
before him. The gods adhere to the sweeter victim, 
in his misery prefers that Thebes should perish, and 
plores Menoeceus to fly. MencBceus declares that wh. **^ 
his companions arc risking their lives in the battle befc^ 
the gates it shall not be said of him that he is careful 
his own. He ascends the wall and drives the knife \im^ ^ 
his heart. The hosts of the Argives melt away tj^:^^ 
Thebes is saved. 

Heroic, it may be said — a noble example to the you 
of Athens, whose country was now threatened by 
Spartans. In part, perhaps this was the poet's m 
but the name of the play points to an ulterior obj 
His real purpose appears, where no mistake is possible^ i 
the Seraclidce, 

After the death of Hercules, the persecution which 
had endured from Eurystheus was extended to his surviv* 
ing children, the Heraclidse. They had fled from 
with their grandmother Alcmena and their aged 
lolaus. Wherever they had taken refuge they had beem 
followed by the messengers of Eurystheus to demand their 
surrender or expulsion. They had thus wandered from 



oi 





■ comM to coort tiU they amved at Athens, where ihfj ap- 

■ f->«ttled lo th« gcnerodly of Theaeiifl. There, too, the Ar- 
_'x^rt meseDgeT iipiwsired. Theseus replied to the imperi- 
'LSJ menace of his must^^, that Euiystheus might do his 

■•■v<xn. Euryrtheus, in consequence, invaded Attica, and 
. i^« At hfT ii ff " people resolved gallantly to protect their 
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Bmre men fighting on tlie side of justice might expect 
t-)M) god* to be on their side. Tlie go<U are willing, but 
t.b4 ronilitim is ineiat«d on as iDdiapensablc that a maiden 
MinS be sacrificed, and Theseus, who is willing to meet 
^unfthi-us in battle, yet cannot ask an Athenian citizen 
*** sirrendcr hia daughter to a fate so horrible. If the 
^I*raely\x were given up they were to die, and Alcmena, 
'•■fao Jiad borne Hercules to Zeus, was to eufliir along with 
"*<Bi. Under «ich circumstancee Zeus might have been 
^*l*«toJ to interpose to save his mistreea and his grand- 
"^^^•ildreo. Al<rnT™» eiclalma not unnaturally : 

I msT not reproacli him, 
Bet he does Vnom if he deals jaelij hj me. 



u«„ 



uleep, ( 



■*^l Zeus was at a banquet with the Ethiopians, or he 

ir toying with some new mistreas. From Zeus 

hope. If there was hope anywhere, it was 

J^Wfl aome generous human soul. Macaria, one of the 

*^4>c]ids, and seemingly the only sister among them, is 

^** most beautlt\il figure which Euripides has drawn, 

"*T wune, "the blessed one," indicatea tlie dtlight with 

'•nij^li lie regarded his own Invention. Macoria considers 

^t if Theseus and his countrymen are ready to risk thelr 

'"■^ io di-fwic of her brothers, and if the gods make n 

•^liii-n'* blood the prico of their support, she is herself 

K^ tQiwt appropriate victim. lolaus in despair would 
likr dift himself a hundred times ; but s hundred lol^ 
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uses would not be accepted : the gods must have a larEzzzm'b 
without spot, and Macaria chooses her lot, and sweet 
and calmly resigns herself to it. She indulges in no ilL 
sions. Life is beautiful to her and death is terrible, 
death may not be alL Theology had made the gods so hi( 
ous that the thought of a possible Aiture brought no relief 
consolation with it. The hope was rather that death 
least was a limit to the dominion of beings so wanton 
their cruelty. If another life lay before her, 
trusted that her voluntary self-inmiolation might pass t^ 
her credit. But no poet ever wrote lines more true to t-3i* 
real thoughts of sad and serious humanity than the 
sionate desire that the grave may be the end of ev( 
which he places in the lips of his dying heroine. 

dri dk fitvToi ftfjdev el yip l^ofiev 
KgKel fiepi/ivdc ol Oavovfikvoi PpoTuv, 
ovKol^ biroi TIC Tpi^ercu'Tb yap Oavtlv 
KOKuv fiiyujTov ^pfMKOv vofU^erai, 

Oh, that there may be nothing t If again 
Beyond the sleep of death we wake to pain, 
\yhat hope will then remain to us? To die 
Is of all ills the surest remedy. 

Saddest aspiration to which in the darkest hour a 
mortal can be driven ! Against so gloomy a backgroi 
the sacrifice shines with more brilliant intensity — ^yet w! 
better could Macaria ask or wish ? If we are to 
life beyond the grave with hopeful expectation, we m 
believe that some just, wise, and good Being in the 
resort presides over the universe. When, instead of 
wise, good Being, mankind have created for 
power whose attributes, so far as they are recognisable 
earth, resemble those of some malignant fiend, a 




■ Int exclaim, " May there be nothing !" A Hamlet 

To die, — to nleep, — 
So more; nnd bf ft deep to esy we eai 
Tbcheari-achs and tiie thousand nalural ilia 
T1i« B»Ji i» beir to. "Tis a cooBuniniatioii 
DeTOUlly to be wiahcd. 

hint Aiieka ngainst the sentence which Macaria has 
pnoonnced against herself. The Chorus, sndly knowing 
■illi hoK gtnall a hope of rcconipence hereafter she was 
''■IKrtiDg, rohakes bis prufitlees impatience, knowing that, 
'"oupcncc or do recompence, the road of selinlovotion is 
«iillhe bat to follow. 

The tido of life uneven Ooir, 

And crer belwixt w«n] and woe 
W« drift and wsTer t« and fro, 

Beeaoec the gods will hove it so. 

I *M the gtvst ones proxlmlt li*^ 
1 «c the beggnr liAcd hi^th, 
And none hla dcttiined fnte am fij, 
And all in vain we strive or cry, 

FnH sot, old tnui, nor feebly rave, 
Furdne thou raoat not, mnsl not rave; 
^ic maid, lelf doonial and iioblv brave, 
For Land and kindred meeCa the grave. 

^n* danghler nf a priawl; line, 

Elanal gloiy Bball b« thine, 

Ftnm age to age, with light divine, 

The glow of tlijg II17 deed arojnd thy name iihall shine. 

11 Benentlflni) nhall call th« " Macaria " or " BleaBed," 
«,hutoQi- Dot wholly unlike. Not one who was herself 
ielim. hut one tltrough whose heart tlie sword pierccfl 
ndtT ihe Cnisa where these iinpaasioned conco^ 
|l fbunil at lout tbeir explauatioD and coDauiDmalioD. 
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The Epicurean philoeophers, as religion waned, 
themselves into the study of natural phenomena, 
believed that as man became acquainted with the ph 
laws of the universe, superstition would disappear, t 
code of practical rules could be created on theor 
expediency. Science might plume itself on its sp] 
discoveries ; but human nature was stronger than sc 
and in spite of it, and by the side of it, witchcraft, s 
necromancy, with their attendant abominations, deve 
out of the putrescent corpse of Paganism. Luc 
would not have selected the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
illustration of the atrocities which could be provob 
religion, unless the spirit which had presided at Auli 
been still alive and active. Those who would dra 
horoscope of the spiritual future of mankind froi 
progress of knowledge, will find iheir forecasts del 
by forces which they disdain to recognise. Far as 
may extend the confines of discovery, the shoreless ii 
of the unknown will still extend beyond them, an 
hopes and fears of what may lie in that impene 
region must ever have an influence stronger than i 
on the spiritual convictions of humanity. Luc 
boasted that he had trampled religion under his fee 
that natural philosophy would sit henceforth trium 
on the throne from which God had been deposed, 
especial aspect of religion which had been chos 
illustrate its hatefulness was on the eve of becomin 
soul of a creed which was to remodel human societ 

. a 

open a new era. The doctrine of human sacrifice, 
had exerted so strange and growing a fiEiscination, t 
lose its horrors while retaining its ennobling infli 
The emotions and the conscience were reconciled 
God Himself became his own victim. 



soanr in italy in the last days of 

THE EOMAN EEPUBIIC. 



"BjinKR free iiiHtitutiona create good cittzeDB, or 
f laalier caanneiy free iustitutioiiB imply good oitizens 
*■' vhlier np and jierish a§ private virtue decays, is & 
fMtiuii which will continue to bo agi[att»l aa lung as 
Pdilica] Bodety continues. The science of history ought 
r it, but the science of history \a silent or am* 
IS wtu:re, if it could tell us anrthiog at all, it would 
k to speak decidedly. What b called the philoso- 
r is, and can be, only an attempted inter- 
f earlier ages by the modes of thought current 
; and those modes of thought, being formed 
f of the phenomena which are actually round 
1 from era to era. We read the past by the 
> present, and the forms vary as the shadows 
Rii the point of vision alters. Those who have 
I matt coDMientiously the influences which have 
ntaed thdr own conviclions will be the last to claim 
nption G^im the control of forces whioli they rccogniaa | 
onnivenal and irresistible. The foreground of humutj 
™ i« the only part of it which we can examine with reali^ 
As the distance recedes details disappear in 
or resolve tbemselvcs into outlines. We turn 
books and records, but we lose in light 
185 
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and in connection with present experience what we gain 
in minuteness. The accounts of their own times which 
enrlier writers leave to us are coloured in turn by their 
opinions, and we cannot so reproduce the past as to guard 
against prejudices which governed those writers as much 
as they govern ourselves. The result, even to the keenest 
historical sight, is no more than a picture which each of 
us paints for himself upon the retina of his own imagi* 
nation. 

These conditions of our nature warn us all, if we aJ© 
wise, against generalised views of history. We forna 
general views. This, too, we cannot help, unless we 0^^ 
ignorant of the past altogether. But we receive them for 
what they are worth. They do not repose upon a kno^' 
ledge of £Eicts which can form the foundations of a scieci-^^^ 
We see certain objects; but we see them not as tl3.«y 
were, but fore-shortened by distance and coloured by "til*® 
atmosphere of time. The impression, before it arrives ^ 
our minds, has been half created by ourselves. Thereft^** 
it is that from philosophy of history, from attempts *^ 
explain the phenomena of earlier generations by referri^^ 
them to general principles, we turn with weariness 9^^^*\ 
distrust. We find more interest in taking advantage ^ 
those rare occasions where we can apply a telescope 
particular incidents, and catch a sight of small fractic^*^ 
of the actual doings of our fellow-mortals, where accir ^^''^ 
enables us to examine them in detailed pattern. We 
obtain little in this way to convince our judgment, but 
can satisfy an innocent curiosity, and we can some 
see enough to put us on our guard against universal 
elusions. ^ 

We know, for instance (so far as we can speak -^** 




knowledge of the general character of an epoch), thai f 
earlj commonwealth of Borne was distinguished by 
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iDflrkable purity of maimers; that the marriage tie was 

suigularly respected; that the Latin yeomen who were 

^6 backbone of the community wer& industrious and 

«borious, that they lived with frugality and simplicity, 

^^ brought up their children in a humble fear of God or 

^^ 4e gods as rulers to whom they would one day have to 

^^e an account That the youth of a plant which grew 

^ sturdily was exceptionally healthy is no more than we 

*"0uld naturally infer, and that the fact was so is con- 

^'^ed to us both by legend and authentic record. The 

change of manners is asstuned by some persons to have 

^^e in with the Caesars. Virtue is supposed to have 

flourished so long as liberty survived, and the perfidy and 

P^fligacy of which we read with disgust in Tacitus and 

J Uvenal are regarded as the offspring of despotism. With 

^e general state of European morals under the first 

-enturies of the Empire we are extremely ill-acquainted. 

-Tacitus and Juvenal describe the society of the capital. 

^^ life in the country and in the provincial towns they 

^U us next to nothing. If we may presume that the 

-^essalii^ had their imitators in the provinces ; if we 

**^y gather from the Epistles of St. Paul that the morals 

^f Corinth for instance were not distinguished by any 

^P^^al excellence, yet there was virtue or desire of virtue 

^^^gh in the world to make possible the growth of 

^^'^tianity. 

"Occident, on the other hand, has preserved the frag- 

®^^ of a drama of real life, which was played out in the 

days of the Republic, partly in Rome itself, partly 

^ provincial city in South Italy, from which it would 

*^«ir that the ancient manners were already everywhere 

^)ie decline; that institutions suited to an age when 

were a law to themselves, could not prevent them 

becoming wicked if they were inclined, and only 
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saved them from punishment when Ihey had deseryed : 
The broken pieces of the story leave much to be dedre 
The actions are preserved; the actors are little more th 
names. The flesh and blood, the thoughts that wroog 
in the brain, the passions that boiled in the veins — the 
are dry as the dust of a mummy from an Egyptian cal 
comb. Though generations pass away, however, the ear 
at least remains. We cannot see the old nations, but ' 
can stand where they stood ; we can look on the landsca 
on which they looked ; we can watch the shadows of t 
clouds chasing one another on the same mountain slopi 
we can listen to the everlasting music of the same wat* 
fiills; we can hear the same surf &r off lapping upon t 
beach. 

Let us transport ourselves then to the Neapolitan toi 
of Larino, not far from the Gulf of Venice. In the remai 
of the amphitheatre we can recognise the Roman haa 
that once were labouring there. 

Let us imagine that it is the year 88 before Chri 
when Caesar was a boy of twelve, when the Social War h 
just been ended by Sylla, and Marius had fled from Bon 
to moralise amidst the ruins of Carthage. Larino, li 
most of the Samnite towns, had taken part with t 
patriots. Several of its most distinguished citizens h 
fallen in battle. They had been defeated, but their cai 
had survived. Simmioned to Asia to oppose Mithridal 
Sylla had postponed his revenge, and had conceded 
least some of the objects for which the Italians had Ix 
in arms. The leaders returned to their homes, and th 
estates escaped confiscation. The two fiunilies of high 
consequence in Larino were the Cluentii and the Am 
Both were in mourning. Lucius Cluentius, who had cq 
manded the insurgent army in Campania, had been kil 
at Nola. Marcus Aurius had not returned to Laiino 
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■ pMcc^ and was supposed to bave &llen ia the Korth 
"f IlaJr. Cuminan political sympathies had drawn the 
«rri»iir» together, ajid they were fiirther connected by 
oaniigc. There remained of the Guectii a widowed 
matW aamwl 8assia, with two childreo, Atdus ClueDtius 
Ari(i», K boy of aiteen, and his sister C'luentia, a year 
JnuBjp, Dines, tlie mother of the Aurii, was a widow 
ilai. XtioeA bad be«n the sister of Sassia'a husband, and 
iu therefore hereelf a Clucntia. She had four children, 
*JI (ome years older than their cousins — Marcus Aurius, 
•W she belivved to be dead ; Numerius Aurius ; Cnmus 
Ma^iu AuriuH ; and a daugliter, Magia. 

Tlie Aurii bad other relations of the same name at 
larioo— Aurius Melinus, Caiua Mclinus, and several more. 
I^tic Cluentii were the last of their race. Eoth families 
"'ft rich. The wealth which bad poured into Rome after 
■'If conquest of the Eaat had filtered over Italy. Theso 
r'f^viQciitt lua^tratcs lived in handsome villas, with com- 
''■'''» nhii'h wuuld have made Cato shudder, and waited 
;' >:] \:': tvtiuues of slaves. Otherwise scandal had no 
:: t.. r^.iy of either Aurii or CluentiL They were 

-iin^l L'lr their patriotism, and beloved for their private 

L tfaiid fiunily at Larino, tbe Oppianici, though 
\ oanoectod with the Aurii, belonged to the oppoaito 
Cuus OppianieuB, the younger of two brothers, 
d to I>inea'a daughter Magia. Statins Albious 
I, th« elder, and the head of the i-Iaii, had been 
k timts nutnied : first to a Bister of Dinea, who had 
I iMTtng bim with ■ eon ; next, to a lady named 
i, whu bore him a son also, and wlioni be had 
A ; butlv. to Novia, who was for the present living 
I Um and had brought him b third son, an infant. 
1 •qoaodered bis own fortune and the fortune of 
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hb first wife, whom lie was suspected of having poiaoiMi 
He had since been living by his wits, and had fignn 
unpleasantly in a late trial at Borne. A foolish youth o 
Larino, appropriately named Asinius, had come into po 
session of a large sum of money. Like lago, who mac 
his fool his purse, Oppianicus took possession of Asiniu 
carried him to Home to see the world, and launched U 
among the taverns and the gambling houses. A confede 
ate, Avilius, a Larinate also, made a third in the party 
and one night, when Asinius was absent with a fema! 
companion, with whom they were assured that he wool 
remain till morning, Avilius affected to be taken sudden] 
ill, and said that he must make his will. A notary an 
witnesses were introduced to whom the persons of Avilio 
and Asinius were alike unknown. Avilius bequeathed a) 
his property to Oppianicus, signed his name Asinius, an( 
then recovered. The true Asinius was waylaid and kille< 
a few days after. Oppianicus produced the will, daimet 
the estate, and obtained it — not, however, without eom 
notice having been drawn to the matter which might hav< 
ended unpleasantly for him. Suspicions had been aroused 
it does not appear how. Avilius was arrested and carrier 
before one of the city magistrates, to whom in his terro 
he confessed the truth. Fortunately for Oppianicus, th 
magistrate was discreet and not inaccessible. The fSfoi 
were divided and the affair was hushed up, but it h» 
naturally been much talked of at Larino. Oppianic*^ 
had been looked on askance ; in the matter of to 
tune he was in a desperate condition, and he was on tl 
look-out for the nearest means of improving his circuU 
stances. 

He was a man, it appears, of considerable personal a 
tractions. He had made himself agreeable to his brothei 
wife Magia, and had seduced her. Her brother Numeric 
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rius, and could find him. The hope that she had still a 
surviving came to comfort her in her desolation, and 
despatched friends to discover him, purchase his rrlnrr^. 
and restore him to her. 

So unpleasant a discovery came inopportunely for 
schemes of Oppianicus ; but he lost neither heart nor 
sence of mind. He made acquaintance with the strang^^i 
purchased his help, and induced him to vary his aoooai^ % 
and throw Dinea on a false scent. He sent ofi^ a 00:^^1- 
federate to gain the parties in the North and mislead tB^^e 
mother's messengers, while a certain Sextus Vibrius 
despatched to obtain true directions from them, to find o' 
Marcus Aurius, and assassinate him. The game was 
gerous, however, so long as Dinea lived. She had 
kinsmen in Larino who were powerful, and to whom sS^^ 
might possibly appeal. He was aware that her suspicion's 
would turn upon himself as soon as she should hear th.^>^ 
her son could not be found, and he thought it better "^^ 
anticipate future trouble by removing her at once. Sl»® 
was growing old, and her health had been shaken t^J 
sorrow and anxiety. Oppianicus reconmiended to her tl»-* 
assistance of a physician of whose skill he professed "^ 
have had experience. Dinea declined his advice, and *i^J 
for another doctor from Ancona, whom Oppianicus h^^ 
some difficulty of gaining over to his purposa He ^^ 
ceeded at last, however, with a bribe of four thousar^^ 
pounds, and the \mfortunate woman was poisoned. Befi)^^ 
she died she, too, made a will ; but Oppianicus destroy^^ 
it. His agents in the North sent him word that his wof-^ 
had been successfiiUy done. Marcus Aurius had ''^^^ 
found and killed, and all traces were destroyed by whicr-^ 
his fate could be discovered. Oppianicus at once divorc^^ 
his present wife, married Magia, and took possearion of tl^ 
estates in her name. 
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TU bid played his cttMs Ekilfallj' ; but again, aa with 
lii»*dvaitareat Itomc, without haviag succeeded perfectly 
ra nerting euspicion from himselC Many eyes, no doubt, 
vm nuiiing him. Tha Lariuatca could not ece nitli 
KBip'iuuice the entire disiippeortuice of one of their most 
wBoiRd fiunitic?, and the Auriau estates passing into 
tUhuuls of a blcniiahed and bunkrupt adherent of _ibe 
'^lipmhie (action. The messengers sent by Dinea reported 
tUt iltcy could not discover I^Iarcus Aurius ; but they had 
ftuirf liiai Bccret eflbrta had been made to baffle them. 
•■T t*! BBcertained that Oppianicus bad been eoneerned 
™ ttow ellurta, and they wrote to Larino, charging him 
G>al play. Dinea being dead, the letters were taken 
lu the nesrcst relative of the family, Aurius Mclinus. 

lliia Aurius Iblelinua had already appeared before the 
L«riiialf pnblic in a not very creditable manner. Soon 
' -f ill" di»th of her &thor Be had married Ouentia, 
» i.'liii r i.t' (ho widow Siusta, and sister of Anlus Cluentiua 
- ''1-'. .^x>«ia, who was a licentious, unprincipled woman, 
' riir' ' iiaiiionrcd of her son-in-law. Under the ancient 
iiiii !;iw, till! marriage tic had been as indissoluble aa 
' <i>v ^iriuUst Christian community. But the restraint 
' iiorna)^, like o^-ery other chwk on the individual will, 
''' gone down before the progress of democracy. To 
'■* ice a wife was now aa easy an to change a dreiaa. The 
■frt aiRnity was nu longer an obstacle to a new conneo 
^ Saiwiii snccei>dml in eqcliiinting her son-in-law. The 
"S;lrter was divorced, and the mother woj installed in 

upiuiMi, though dcgenCTftte, wiia not enlirdy 

Tlw world of Larino considered itself outraged 

t ftill TP^rdcd as ineesU Aiilus Cluentius, the 

i his mother's conduct so niui;h to heart that he 

*1 tn see either her or her husband, and the domtstio 
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scandal had created almost as mucli agitation as tl*^ 
tragedy of Diiica and her children. The two vidoi-^^ 
btroaras were now to unite. Aurius Melinus, perhai^ t-^> 
recover the esteem of his fellow-citizens, put himself forwar«d 
to demand justice against the murderers of his kiiismGEis- • 
lie called a public meeting ; he read aloud in the assembl 
the letters from the North denouncing Oppianicus. I£> 
demanded an immediate investigation. If his cousin 
ciis was no longer alive, he charged Oppianicus irit 
having assassinated him. 

Suspicions already rife turned to certainty. The peoj>1« 
rose. They rushed to Oppianicus's house to seize aiid 
tear him in pieces. Exceptional villains appear at tim-Cis 
to be the special care of Providence, as if they had a wori 
given tliem to do and might not perish till it was acconi- 
plished. Oppianicus had fletl ; and unhappily a political 
revolution had not only provided him with a sure refoj^rci 
but with means yet more fatal of adding to his crift^^^s. 
While Sylla was fighting Mithridates in Asia, IMarius b^w 
returned to a Seventh Consulship, and tlie democracy ^^ 
enjoyed a brief and sanguinary triumph ; but Mariud "^'** 
dead, and Sylla had returned a conqueror, and the P^*^ 
of every eminent advocate of popular rights was not^ 
tered on a proscription ILst. Sylla's lieutenant, Qui** 
Metellus, was encamped not far from Larino. Oppia^*^ 
threw himself on Metellus*s protection, representing J** 
self, perhaps, as the victim of a popular commotion. ^ 
tellus sent him on to the Dictator, and from Syll^ , 
received a commissicm to purge Larino of its 8usp£?^ 
citizens, to remove the magistrates, and to execute ^^^^ 
one who had been connected with the ^Farian faction. - 

the haste of the time he was allowed to draw the li?^ 
the proscribed himself, and to enter upon it both his <yV^. 
enemies and the accomplices of his crimes, whose too i** 
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lo&te acquaintance with him he had reason to fear. Aurius 
Melmua perished, and every remaining member of the 
Aurian kindred. Sextns Vibrius perished, who had been 
"^ inBtrument in hiding the traces of Marcus Aurius and 
murdering him. The proscribed were seized and killed 
Without being allowed to speak ; and thus at one blow 
^pianicus was able to rid himself of every one whose 
^^ogeance he had to fear, and of the only witness by whom 
^® worst of his crimes cotdd be brought home to him. 

for his services to Sylla he was probably rewarded 

^her out of the estates of his victims, and by a series of 

^onnous crimes, which even in that bad time it is to be 

'^oped could not be easily paralleled, he had become the 

^08t opulent and most powerful citizen of his native town. 

^pianicus had obtained all that he had desired, but he 

^^d, as all mortals find, that the enjoyment had been in 

^® pursuit — ^that the prize when Won still failed to give 

^^ect satisfaction. Happiness was still flying before 

^^— almost within his grasp, but still eluding it. Perhaps 

^^ murder of her husband, her mother, and her brothers, 

^y have sate imeasily upon Magia. At any rate he had 

^Wn weary of Magia. She too was now cleared away to 

^^ke room for a more suitable companion. On the death 

^\ Aurius Melinus, Sassia was again a widow, and Op- 

P^^cus became a suitor for her hand. It was true that 

"^ had killed her husband, but he swore, like Richard, 

^^t he had done it " to help her to a better husband." It 

^88 Sassia's " heavenly face " which had set him on, and 

^ia listened, not unfavourably. There were difficulties, 

however, which had first to be removed. Sassia was rich, 

^^ iQ a position to make* conditions. Oppianicus had 

/^ children, whose mothers she may have disliked, or 

^^ die expected that she would find in her way. She 

** Mlling to tolerate the eldest, who bore hia fitther'a 
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mime, but she refused to marn^ liim till the two little oxi 
had beeu removed. 

The horrible woman was showing herself a suitable 
for Oppianicus. Her wealth, her person, perhaps this 1 
proof of the hardiness of her disposition, determined hk 
to secure her on her own terms. One of his little boys 
being brought up with his mother at Theano. He sent 
the child to Larino. In the night it was taken ill and 
and to prevent inquiry into the manner of its death, 
body was burnt before dawn the next morning. Two 
after the other little boy died with as mysterious su 
ness ; and Sassia became Oppianicus's wife. 

The people of Larino shuddered and muttered, 
could not challenge the favourite of Sylla, the chief 
trate of the town, who had the local authority in his 
and the confidence of the Dictator at Rome ; but t-l^^X 
shrank from contact with him. They avoided both 1*^^ 
and his wife as if they had the plague. Young Cluett"t^**^ 
especially held aloof from his mother more sternly 
ever, and would neither speak to her nor see her. 

At length Sylla died ; the middle classes through 
drew their breath freely again, and at Larino as dsewl*^"^ 
the people could venture to make their voices heard. Tix^^^ 
was in the town an ancient and venerable college of Pri^^=^ - 
of Mars, a sort of Cathedral Chapter. The priests l»-^**^ 
obtained the Roman franchise as a result of the ItaJ^^^*^ 
war. It had been confirmed to them by Marius. It 1* ^ 
been taken away again by Sylla. And now that Sylla '^^^^^ 
gone, a deputation from the town was sent to the Sei^^^ 
to petition for its restoration. With this deputation, as O^^ 
of its members, went yo\mg Aulus Cluentius, who '^^ 



then acquiring fame as a public speaker, and he ^ ^^ 

attracted notice at Rome by his vindication of the 
oi the Qiaptcr. Oppianicus, who had been Sylla's L 
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^Got in carrying out the disfiranchisement in Larino, had 

^^ own good reasons for dreading to see his work over- 

^*^^^>wn. With the restoration of political liberty municipal 

^*^go?emment would be restored along with it He 

^^ared Cluentius on personal grounds as well as political. 

^^ saw in him his ^ture accuser, and he had a further 

^otive of another kind for wishing to destroy him. Cluen- 

^Ua had not yet made his will, for he would not leave his 

^tiine to his mother, and he could not bring himself to 

'^ke a disposition in which her name should not be men- 

lonei In the absence of a will she was his heir-at-law. 

^ 'Was but one more murder, and Oppianicus would at onco 

^^it Mmself of a dangerous antagonist, gratify his wife, and 

^u the lands of the Cluentii to the vast estates which he 

^ accumulated already. 

^ Cluentius was out of health. Cleophantus, the phy- 

^^^^ by whom he was attended, was a man of eminence 

^^ character, whom it was unsafe to approach by the 

®^iis which he had used so successfully in the poisoning 

, I^inea. But Cleophantus had a slave who worked in his 

^^ratory, whom Oppianicus calculated on finding corrup- 

. ^^% and the assistant by whom medicines are made up 

^ ^ sudi cases as useful as his principal. He did not 

^^^ it prudent to appear in person, but a patrician friend, 

w^^ of the Fabridi, undertook the business for him ; and 

^l^^^incius felt his way with the slave through his freedman 

^^ttiander. 

Villains have an instinct for recognising one another, 

^^ rarely make mistakes in the character of the persons 

*^Oiii they address. The necessary tact, however, was 

^*^tbg to Scamander; and in the class of wretches 

*Xo Ti^gjiQ bought like sheep in the market, and might be 

J ^^ at pleasure into the fishponds to feed the aristocrats' 

^Pi^ys, a degree of virtue was found at last vrKieli y(«A 
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to bring Oppianicus's atrocities to a close. Diogen( 
t*o the slave was called — received Scamauder's uverturc-s 
with apparent acquiescence. He listened, drew Scaraand cr 
on to reveal the nanie of his employers, and then wbi* 
pered tlie story to his master. Cleophantus carried it to 
Cluentius. An honest senator, ^larcus Bibrius, was taken 
into counsel ; and it was agreed that Oppianicus should he 
played with till he had committed himself, when punish" 
inent could at last overtake him. Diogenes kept up 
liis correspondence with Scamander, and promised to «"■ 
minister the poison as soon as he was provided with mate- 
rials. It was arranged that Cluentius should purch^^ 
Diogenes, that he might have a skilled attendant to "^^^^ 
upon him in his illness. The conspiracy would then "^ ] 
carried on under Cluentius's o^vn roof, where the proceed- 
ings could be conveniently watched, and conversations ** 
overheard. Oppianicus was outmanoeuvred at last. 3^^ 
he and Fabricius were tempted to betray themselves. T^^ 
poison was conveyed to Diogenes ; the money which ^*J 
to pay for the murder was brought to him, and recei**' 
in the presence of concealed witnesses. The crimi^* 
were caught rod-handed, without room for denial or ^^ 
cealment. They were seized and denounced, and broi*^ 
to immediate trial. 

Horrible crimes have, unfortunately, been so treq^ ^^ 



in this world that they have no permanent interest for 
and, unless thev have been embalmed in poetrv, or 
preserved by the exceptional genius of accomplished ^ . 
torians, the memory of them rarely survives a siX'-^, 
generation. The tragedies of Larino would have ps^*^ , 
into oblivion with the lives of those who had witnessed ^"^i 
shuddered at them. Posterity, if it care<l to recollect, wo*^ , 
have had their curiosity and their sense of justice sati^^ 
if they could have learned that the chief villain was ^ 
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^^^^^tei and ponislied at last ; and to revive an interest in 

* <fetailed chapter of human wickedness after nearly two 

^ousand years would have been alike superfluous and 

"'^pcasible. The story, however, now ^asumes features of 

"^^per importance. Oppianicus and his victims are 

^^thing to us. The rise and fall of the Roman Common* 

^^aJth is of undying consequence to the political student ; 

*^<i other thousands of years will still have to pass before 

^^ shall cease to study the most minute particulars which 

y^ interpret to us so remarkable a phenomenon. The 

Judicial investigation into the crimes of Oppianicus was 

^ ftrm an illustration of the incurable corruption of the 

"^^^nan Senate ; and that Senate's most brilliant member 

"^better known to English schoolboys than the most dis- 

^guished modem classic (Kikero they now call him; 

^^ We are too old to learn the new nomenclature) — ^waa 

be the principal instrument in exposing it. 

^-'liminal trials at Rome were conducted before a body 

judges or jurymen, the selection of whom had been one 

^e chief subjects of contention during the recent poli- 

. ^ struggles. The privileged orders affected to fear that 

^ce would be degraded if the adminbtration of it was 

^^ded to persons who were incompetent for so honour- 

*^ an office. The people complained that their lives and 

'^Perties were unsafe in the hands of proud, extravagant, 

1 ^ ^enal aristocrats. The Senators declared that if mem- 

^.^ of their own order had not been always pure, the 

j^.^^e classes would be found immeasurably worse. The 

^^31e classes, without laying claims to superior virtue, 

J ^^"t^sted that the Senators had already descended to the 

^"^st depths of the abyss of dishonesty. 

-^ -*-hat the office of a judge, at any rate, might be made 
^ of the most lucrative situations which the State had 
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to offer became apparent in a prosecution whicli ha] 
about the same time of the Praetor Verres for the p 
of Sicily. In the trial of Verres it was proved tl: 
governor of a Roman province under the Republic, 
on his period of office as an opportunity of maki 
fortune by extortion and the public sale of justice, 
successful, he must carry off three times as much be 
he expected to be allowed to retain. A third had 
bestowed in buying the goodwill of the consuls, tri 
and other magistrates ; a third in corrupting the 
when he was called to account by the pillaged provii 
the remaining part only he might calculate on k 
for himself. 

The Court which was to try the case of the Lai 
was composed of thirty-two Senators. Caius Gn 
had granted the jury-right to the Equites; but : 
again been taken from them by Sylla. The judgei 
now exclusively patricians, the purest blood of 
Rome had to boast Scamander, Fabricius, and O] 
cus were indicted successively for conspiring the i 
of Cluentius. The prisoners were tried separately. 1 
rumour had caught hold of some features of the sto: 
circumstances were generally unknown. Oppij 
through his wealth and connections, had secured po 
patrons; and Cicero, who rarely took part in p 
tions, was retained in the first instance to defen* 
mander. 

Publius Canutius opened the case for Cluentiuf 
Cicero, though he exerted himself to the utmost, ver 
discovered that he had a bad cause. Tlie evidenc 
absolutely conclusive. Scamander was condemned 
Fabricius was brought to the bar. Cicero withdrew 
the case and contented himself with watching it. 
cius*8 brother, Cepasius, took his place as advocat 
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Fubricius, loo, was coDvicted, 
adight diflercnce lu tlio form of tbe result. A 
t Terdict was given ng.tinst Scaniander; a single 
r, aJldd Stalcnus, voted for tiie iw-quittfll of Fiibri- 
There was no more doubt of his guilt tban of his 
The evidence against them botli was tho eame. 
^''"leiijfl had not been bribed, for Fahricius waa pctor; but 
"* >Btaidal to Ultimate to the rich Oppianicua that he wa« 
"P<Bi to an arrangcmcut wheii liia own turn sbould 

^Oltnua ira« a man of conacquence. Ho had been 

lUnsinr, and aspired to the higher oiBcM of 8tale. He 

"**! oblmned some notoriety in a reeent civil case in which 

""« of tlic parties was a certaiu Safiiiius Atella. Safiniua 

'"^Ithd worst of the argument, aud Stuleiius had Ixiaated 

^^gat in a round sum of money hv could purubaso a vcr- 

^^|k OutwiUutandiDg. The mouev wa^ given to him, but 

^^BfidinB lost Ltd cause, und ill-natured persons had wkis- 

V^PXd that Stalenus had kept it for himself. Such a 

' ^WuiuTtion, however, if enceeasful and undetected, might 

!■>* i'<T a nroke of elevemess. At all events the amipi- 

^"u aiiaehed to it had not interfered with tho further 

'^"tploTttirftit uf tliia ingenious young nobleman. He was 

'""nly ulMRTved, and anytliing dngulorin his conduct waa 

_**iJnwii to its right motive. 

cua's ease might well be considered di«perate. 

uIct and Fabriciua had been aecessorita only t"i a, 

t at muriier. The past history of Oppianicua 

"* jntdnbly been alluded to generally in tho preliminary 

Ho would Btand at Uie bar an objoct of gencrul 

9 for various other enormities, and the proola 

i> hod been siifBrient to cwudejnn his accomplie<A 

**ldlolt with iL-iifold force against thHr instigator, whose 

rbiid \fixn m dark. In tlic vole uf Ktaluaua 
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onlj some glimmer of hope remained. The Court 
joumed for a few days. In the interval Oppianic 
made Stalenus's acquaintance, and thej soon understoo-"^ 
one another. Stalenus told him frankly that his situati(Ki^ 
was a difficult one, and would probably be expensive. Tli^ « 
judges who had condenmed the other prisoners wouL'^sJ 
commit manifest perjury if they acquitted Oppianicu^s. 
Public feeling being excited, they would be exposed 
general opprobrium, and they would require to be we 
paid for their services. Still, however, he thought it 
might be managed. He knew his men, and he comdder^2<i 
that he could secure fifteen votes out of the thirty-tie" «, 
which in addition to his own would be sufficient Moil^j' 
only was necessary : each vote would require 400/. 

Oppianicus's fortune would be of little use to him if ie 
was convicted. Being a Eoman citizen, he was not lial^le 
to a sentence of death from a criminal court, but exile aja^^ 
a fine amounting nearly to confiscation were as bad or F****" 
sibly worse. He assented to Stalenus's terms, and p**^* 
into his hands 6,400t 

It was understood by this time that a negotiation W^^ 
the prisoner was going forward. Stalenus had felt -^ 
way, dropping hints here and there in whatever qui 
they were likely to be operative, and at length the 
ruptible fifteen had given conditional assurances that "t^^^ 
might be relied on. But the terms, as he expected, '^*^ 



high; very little would be left for himself; and he *^ — , 
to reflect that with perfect safety he might keep the wl^ 
of it. The honest part of the jury would, he thought, 
doubtedly vote for a conviction. Those who had agree^ 
sell their consciences would be so angry if they were ^ i 
disappointed that he might count on them with e^ f 
certainty, and it would be in vain that after a verdict . 
guilty such a wretch as Oppianicus would appeal to pa^' 
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'Voioo, No one would believe liim, no one would pity 
■""». Thxu tlie iiiglil liefore the trial came on lie iofbrnied 
"'* friend* upon tlii^ jury that Op[)iiuikiis Imd clmiigQi] bb 
■"Wl, and Umt an moaey waa forlhcomiug. They were 
■* cuspi-nitoil a.'* be hoped lo find them. He was bioieclf 
"^t nupoctcd, and tbcy met the nest day iu court with a 
ATirtuoua resolution that justice should not be baulked 
' itt object. 
W'Xbe; Toting in a Itonmn trial waa either open or secret, 
f tke Court might decide for itsel£ Oppianicua not rely- 
t too purfeetly on h'a friends, and auxioua not to bu 
1 of the wares for which he had paid, demanded 
U«H>'b judge should give hia verdict by wonl of mouth. 
^«B Iriliune Quiuctiue, who waa secretly his friend, aup- 
P">Tttl hiin, and hia recjucst was a}p%ed to. Every iine was 
Kwe that therr hail been bril>ery, and the members of 
* jorywho were open to bribes were generally well known. 
P^U, of <xiur»e, asi^umed that they would vote for an 
^ittol, aud Stalcnus and hia fHends were observed with 
PiteniptuoUH curiosity, but without a doubt of what their 
ent wuultl be. 

pit happened that Stalenus waa the first lo vote, and 
TJuf lii:i iutiniale asaueiatea were the second and third. 
^ the uclooishment of every one, all three without the 
t Ikoiitutiou vuImI guilty. The rest of the judges, 
tiuher tbo reaiwclable portion of them, were utterly 
The theory of corruption implies that men 
^ bribes will gonerally Ailfil their contract, nor 
I usually tako bribes to vote according to 
jr«aanctioQa. They were a^aured that Stalenus 
I flomipled by some one to ^ve a fake vertllit. 
yikooght he bat] bitn corrupted by Oppianicus ; but 
'had vuImI agniiut Oppianicus; ho had voted for 
H^— thciufure it seemed he mu£t have been bribed 
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by CluentiuB» and Oppianicus might be innocent after 
Thus argued the outside public almost universally, havi 
heard the story but imperfectly. Thus argued even 
section of the judges themselves, and in their confiuioi 
five of the more honest of them actually voted for Oppi 
nicus's acquittal. The larger number concluded at 
that they must go by the evidence. Stalenus and Lit 
friends might have taken money from Cluentius. Clue:x:i. 
tins might have been afraid to trust himself entirely to tfcme 
justice of his cause. But corruption could not alter Cbe 
truth. Oppianicus was unquestionably guilty, and he \irsi5 
condemned by a large majority. 

He for his part was banished, clamouring that he wsw 
betrayed, but unable, as Stalenus expected, to obtain a ^re- 
mission of liis sentence. In modern eyes such a pun»»^ 
ment was immeasurably too lenient To a Roman "^^"^ 
wanted courage to end his misfortunes with his own b^"*^ * 
exile was held to be the most terrible of calamities. C^^^^^ 
I)leaded against the execution of the accomplices of ^^^ ' 
line, that death ended all things. He would have tt^ 
live and suffer. " Life," said Cicero on the present o^^^^^ 
gion, " was worse than death to Oppianicus. No one , 

lieved any longer the old wives' fable of Tartarus. IH^^^ 
would be but a happy release to him." He left Roa^^^ . 

wander about Italy, as If marked with a curse. 8^*"^ . 

« in- 
followed him to torment him with her reproaches an<^ 



fidelities. One day as he was riding his horse threw 

He was mortally injured and died. , 

So ended Oppianicus. So, however, did not end 
consequences of his various villanies. Political pas^^^^ .. 
were again rising. The people in Rome and out O^ , 
were clamouring to the skies against the iniquities of i 

Senate. The story went abroad that a senatorial jury *^ 
again been bribed ; and being without detailed knowl 
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' cue, the Romaa popul:ice rush»I natuiuily to the 
P^Asion that aa umoceut man had been condemned. 
» hftd protested agniunt the verdict, and had de- 
toctal hb judges. It was enoush. The verdict was ia- 
nL'^uiahij. corrupt, and a corrupt verdict, as a matter of 
'■'wnw, muft bo a falsa verdict. 

(|TiiDctius the tnbune, Oppianicus's friend, eucournged 

iKti igitatiun. It was an opportunity not to bo neglected 

"' nringiiig the Senate into disrepute. Thrice he ha- 

"Hijpiijl Uie Genera] Assembly in the Forum. He insisted 

■■»i tilt; degraded [latricinua should be stripped once more ■ 

' liu pri^-ilcges wliich they abused. Cluentius'a nams [ 

■-■cann! » by-word. Ho wlio In his humble way had been 

^*fi c!uui)pion of Itis own townspeople was identified with 

^^ iiatol senatorial monopoly. So fiirioua were tlie people 

|7**JW for eight years, Cicero says, they would not bo much 

^^DlKeii bi It word that could be Baid for him. Every 

^^fclor who had vote^l for Oppiauicus's condemnation wu^ 

^iDincaled utuler the Jury Laws. Some were fined, ciome 

'*'^ expellwl from the Senate by the Censors. One of 

"O, Cuius Egnatitis, was disinherited by his father. 

-'■'SouUo itself was invited to condemn itsou'n members. 

'■ dariug to refuse, the Senate saved its conscience by a 

'- gcacnlity, and passed a resolution that any person 

\'s»jQi who had b«'n Instrumental in corrupting public 

jwnioe had been guilty of a heinous offeiiee. Finally 

^Imtius bicoself was brought to trial, and so hot was 

I^Mlc feeling against him lliat Cieero was obligwi to con- 

kkia defenee to a legal technicality. Tho law, he said, 

1 fcr the reatrainl of corruption in the juries. Tho 

* under fiylla's constitution could consist of senators 

FiUid Clncntius being an E<]ues, the law could not 

illy tho outer; died away, nicltlng into the gen- 
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eral stream of indignation which in a few years s 
away the constitution, and under new forms made ju 
possible again. But the final act of the Cluentian di 
had still to be played out. Again Cluentius was tc 
pear before a tribunal of Roman judges. Again C 
was to defend him — ^no longer imder a quibble, but oi 
merits of the whole case, into which at last it was j 
ble to enter. 

From the speech which Cicero delivered on this < 
sion we have gathered our story. It is not a favou] 
specimen of his oratorical power. There ia no connei 
in the events. There is no order of time. We are 
ried from date to date, from place to place. The \ 
person is described under different names ; the s&ni 
cident in different words. The result is a mass of thi 
so knotted, twisted, and entangled, that only patient la 
can sort them out into intelligible arrangement 

What Cicero lacks in method, however, he mak^ i 
earnestness. He was evidently supremely affected by 
combination of atrocities and misunderstandings by ^ 
an innocent, wdl-deserving man was likely to be • 
whelmed. 

The various lovers of Sassia had been either mure 
or had died, or had deserted her. She had lost muc 
her ill-gained fortunes. She had grown too old foi 
further indulgence of her pleasant vices. One desire i 
remained, and had devoured the rest — a desire for re\ 
upon her son Cluentius. In the prejudiced conditic 
public feeling at Home, any wily accusation against 
might be expected to obtain a hearing. Having esc 
the prosecution for the bribery of the judges, he 
charged with having murdered one of his friends, y 
property he hoped to inherit. The attempt was cli 
and it failed. The friend was proved to have died v 
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''^Lttiitu could have hnd do occgn to him ; and a nephew, 
I Hot ClucDtiiu, was hU heir. The nest a^ cuantioa was 
"taring tricxl to poison the surviving son of Oppianicua. 
^'*ndaa and the younger Oppianicus had hix.n together 
* » fffiivol iif Larioo. Another youth who was also 
, I**Kut Utetn bod diiid a few days later, aud It was alleged 
'*^)ie had drunk \ty mistake from a eup which had been 
I Pt^Hrtd for SaAiia'a etepgoD. But again the evidcnca 
! diiwu. There was no proof that the death was 
1 \>j poison, or that Cluenlius was in any way con- 
i with iL 

) Accursed woman, though twice baffled, would not 

I ber object. In bolli instances proof of malice 

I wanting. Cluentius had no olijec/t in pcrpc- 

»ting cither of ihe crimes of which she bad accused him, 

^ he had no grudge against the young Oppianicus, how- 

'-'^■fr, ho had undouhttxily bated his father, and sJie pro- 

' ^^ B ^id \a havo discovered that the father had not died, as 

^*<1 been reported, by the fall from his horse, but had 

****■! poifloncd by a cake which had been adniiuisterwl to 

^*>»> at Cluentius's instigatioo. The method in whirh 

^^»^M* went to work to make out her case throws a fri*h 

'*'*>d hideous light on the Roman atbninistratiou of justice 

*•• iho last days of liberty. 8be produced two witnessiM 

^'Ijo were both slaves. To one of them, Nicostratus, a 

^-»»ic»k, she owed an old grudge. He had belonged to Op- 

^^*AtcuB the elder, and had revealed cert^un infidelities of 

™^*» ohioh had lal to inconTGnience. The other, Strato, 

^*« tbo tlaro of a doctor who bad attended Oppianicus 

■ft« hill accident. Since neither of these men were willing 

*** ■ly what slie refjuired them to «iy of their own accord, 

•" ilemauded according to cnstom that iboy should bp 

"^"lured. The Rtiman law did not acknowledge any 

"«!«« ia tj,,^ human chattels ; a slave on the day of his 
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Koi&^ cesLScd 40 be a num. Nicostratus and Strato irere 
raok-.o lill ihe excvnirionexs were weary, but nothing oould 
be iXTiaouxi iT\m Uiem. A distinguiahed advocate who 
ini5 p:\>s»ii::* and was not insensible to pity, said that the 
slave* were K:r*j^ tv»rnin?d not to make them tell the tmth, 
bu: to niake iLim lie. The court took the same view, and 
licv wciv xvlt-asixL 

Onee siox^ Sa^tsia was defeated, but she waited her 
v^pportunity, Thi>?e ycsiis later, the orator Hortensius, a 
g«:c«Ll pn>:eotor of roguee, was elected to the consulate. 
The viadiciivcness with which she had come forward as 
iho prv\?cou:rlx of her own son had injured her cause. 
She n:ade one nion? odTon, and this time she prevailed on 
the your.^ Opi ianiou*. who had meanwhile married her 
daughter. :o apjvar in hor place. She had purchased 
S:rH:o aiVr his ojoajv from the torture, and had power of 
iito auvl dea:h over him. Ho had murdered a fellow slave; 
a:;d i: ws5 alloj^xl that when he confessed to this crime he 
had ivniesskxl t^^ the other also. He was crucified, and 
to preve:::: his toiling inoonvenient truths upon the cross, 
his loiigtio was out out Wfore he was nailed upon it. On 
the sirvugth of his pretended deposition, a criminal pro- 
o\^ was or.vv more instituted against Clucutius before a 
Kv>mau jury. The story had by this time become so 
uotorivHis, and the indignation of the provinces had been 
s\» divply rvmsoil, thai deputations from every town in the 
s^Hith of lialy came to the Capital to petition in Clucn- 
tius*s favour. How the trial ended is unknown. It may 
K> ho^xxl that ho was acquitted — ^but it is uncertain, 
luuvxvut men have sutloreil by millions in this worhl. 
As many guilty wretohos have escaped, and seemed to 
triumph; but the vengeance which follows upon evil acts 
diH.\j not sleep Invause individuals are wronged. The 
penalty L» exacted to the last farthing from the community 
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^Wh permita iojustice to be done. And the Republican 

Coiunon wealth of Rome was fast filling the measure of its 

^(Jtities. In another half-century perjured juries and 

<Amipted magistrates had finished their work ; the world 

<^U endure them no longer, and the free institutions 

vUdi had been the admiration of mankind were buried 

under the throne of the Caasars. 



14 




The men of genius who had the misfortune, nnder {9^ 
later Roman Emperors, to be blind to the truth of Chr^^M- 
tianity liave been punished by a. neglect which they ^3i 
not wholly deserve. With Tacitus the era closes in irlii*^ 
a Roman of ability has been allowed to have shut hise^*' 
to the light without wilful sin. Thenceforward all in^^ 
of intellectual reputation who remained unconverted!*"*^ 
been held guilty by Chriatendom of deliberate unbdi^^ 
Their writings have been thrown aside as either misihi^'*' 
ons or useless. The age itself and thrf character of tb*^" 
contemporaries has been left to be described by the FaJh^" 
of the Church ; and unless for special reasons, or bf ^^ 
ccptioual and curious students, the last represcntatW** J^ 
tlie old classical literature remain generally unread. ^ 
is this neglect diminishing or likely to diminish, V^** 
modem books were scarce, any wriUng which had ^^v,-- 
in it was prized at its true worth. Plutarch was 8h**V 
speare's chief authority for his Greeks and Romans. I**^_ 
of culture, who were weary of the quarrels between Ca*''*^ 
lies and Protestaiite, preferred the calmer atmosphere ^ ^ 
Marcus Aurclius and Epictetus. The lofty spiritual*,^ 
of the Alexandrian Plalonists was a favourite food^' 
the Cambridge philosophers of the seventeenth ccntt* ' 
The exacting demands of modem literature, howe*^ 
210 
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lea^ve inadequate leisure for the study of even the most 
acconplished of the ckssical writers. Modem languages 
encroach more and more on the old domain of Greek and 
L«atin, and eithw divide the schools with them or threaten 
to expel them altogether. The ready quotation from 
Horace has disappeared from society and almost from the 
Senate house. Still less of leisure has been left for the 
less poHshed, if not less interesting, writers of the succeed- 
ing centuries ; and except an occasional metaphysician, 
who makes excursions into Proclus or Plotinus, or an anti- 
Christian controversialist, who goes for assistance to the 
firagments of Celsus or Porphyry, it is rare that any one 
wanders aside into the pages of authors who are looked on 
as degenerate classics of dangerous tendency, without the 
literary merit which might compensate for their spiritual 
deficiency. 

Our indifference costs us more than we are aware of. 

It is supremely desirable that we should be acquainted 

'with the age in which Christianity became the creed of 

dvilized mankind, and we learn but half the truth from 

the Christian fathers. Whether we regard Christianity 

•8 a miracle from without, or as developed from within, 

o^t of the conscience and intellect of man, we perceive, at 

*^y rate, that it grew by natural causes, that it com- 

^ded itself by argument and example, that it was re- 

^ved or rejected according to the moral and mental 

edition of those to whom it was addressed. We shall 

"Jl^aerBtand the history of its triumph only when we see 

^ heathen world as the heathen world saw itself. The 

7* ^dispensable guides in such an inquiry are tlie 

. ^^^ who remained unconvinced. Nor is it unintcrest- 

6 to see why they were unconvinced, or how, when they 

J^^ its existence, the new creed appeared to them. 

® Ukvite our readers to forget their prejudices^ and 
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to accompany us, so &r as our few pages will allow, (mil 
expedition into Lucian. Every one has heard of Ludu'i 
name ; nine people out of every ten, if asked who Ladin 
was, would be ready with an answer that he was a sooftr 
and an atheist, and in that answer would show decisiTdy 
that they had never read a page of him. The ceiuore 
and the ignorance rise from the same source. On the 
strength of a Dialogue, Which has been proved to be 
hpurious, Lucian has been denounced as a direct enanv 
of Christianity. Lucian is supposed to have encouraged 
with his satires the hatred which took shape in the per- 
secutions. He has been, therefore, spoken of systemati- 
cally as a 8i)ecial servant of Satan, as a person whofi6 
company decent people were bound to avoid. 

Yet Lucian, in his genuine writings, mentions tl>« 
Christians but once, and then only as a simple-mindcKi 
sect whose credulity made them the easy dupes of quact* 
and charlatans. lie had looked at Christianitv, and hc^d 
passed it by as one of the thousand illusions which we»^ 
springing like mushrooms in the hotbed of Greco-Asxa^^^ 
speculation. The abominations of paganism and the cb*]* 
of the popular philosophers were the real objects of ^^ 
detestation ; and, so far as concerned the common enctx^J' 
the Fathers and Lucian were fighting on the same ^^ 
Yet it is doubtful whether, had they known him a.^ ** 
was, he would have been regarded as a welcome P-**^?* 
or otherwise as anything but intolerable to them. *-*- 
lightning-like mockery with which Lucian strikes at f^\ " 
and imjwsture wius unfavourable, however legitimate 
objects, to the generation of a believing spirit To ^^ 
Fathers the pagan cultus was a worship of devib^ 
Lucian it was a dishonest or base affectation ; and 
dissecting knife cuts occasionally into theories where tl"^ 
own nerves were susceptible. His detestation of fidbel^^^^'^ 
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''^^ a passion. No xaXdw (I'tudoq, no edifying falsehood, 
uo ideal loveliness or supposed beneficent influence to bo 
^Grived from illusion could blind his judgment or seduce 
*^ allegiance to truth. He lived in an age when the 
established creeds were a mockery, and philosophy was 
^ juggle of words ; when itinerant thaumaturgists, like 
Proteus or ApoUonius, were the ^vourites of emperors 
*Dd vere regarded by millions upon millions as reprcscn- 
^tives or incarnations of the gods ; while jwliticiuus and 
^^ of the world were labouring in desperate consciTati.sm 
^ keep the pagan religion on its feet, for fear society 
^ould iall to pieces if it was openly confessed to be 
''^^fue. With this ignoble terror, and with the quackery 
^^ dishonesty which were the inevitable fruit of it, 
-^^cian lived in perpetual war, striking at it with a 
|!^^gency of satire which is perhaps without its equal iu 
. '^'^ture. He has the keenness of Voltaire, the moral 
^yguation, disguised behind his jests, of Swift ; but 
_*^ile Lucian, no more than Swift or Voltaire, will spare 
r.j^ Scoundrel any single lash which is his due, he, like 
. *^espeare, has still a pity for the poor wretch, as if to 
^^ * scoundrel was itself the sharpest of penalties. When 
*iaron*8 boat-load of ghosts is carried before the judg- 
^t bar of Rhadamanthus, a powerful nobleman is found 
T^^^g them who had exhausted the list of possible human 
^ Pi^vities — cruelty and avarice, gluttony and lust in- 
,_7^ged beyond the limits of nature. Witness after 
^^eas deposes to the dreadful truth. His bed tells its 
^^ of horrors. His lamp, unable to say what had been 
^^® in daylight when it was not present, details its 
*alogQg Qf midnight orgies. Each crime, discovered or 
<*iscovered, was supposed to leave its scar upon the soul. 
^ PiiBoner, being ordered to strip, discloses a person so 
^ and marked that the natural substance of it was 
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nowhere visible. Bhadamanthus exclaims in hoiror fir 
some new punishment adequate to such enormous villaoj. 
A poor cobbler standing by suggests that justice will be 
vindicated sufficiently if the cup of Lethe, which eti 
shade was permitted to drink as he passed from th 
dread tribunal, should in this instance be withheld. To 
remember what he had done in life would be retribu* 
tiou enough for the worst of criminals, without fuither 
torture. 

But there is an interest in Lucian beyond his satirt 
and beyond his literary excellence. Lucian more than any 
other writer, pagan or Christian, enables us to sec what 
human beings were, how they lived, what they thought, felt» 
Siiid, and did in the centuries when paganism was expirioS 
and Chri.stianity was taking the place of it. 

The kingdom of heaven, it was said, was like a gr^ 
of mustard seed. The world of spirit and the world ^ 
matter are alike full of such seeds, full of the genn3 ^^ 
living organisms, waiting for the fitting conditions ^ 
which they can take root and grow. The germ, aS ^; 
unfolds, gathers its substance out of the soil in which i*"^ 
rooted, and out of the atmosphere which it inhales; ^^ 
it is to that soil, to that atmosphere, and to the elem^^ 
of which they are composed, tliat we must look, if 
would understand how and why at any particular tin^-* 
new form of organised life makes its appearance. Cri "^^ 
have wearied themselves in searching for the origin of "•^ 
Gospels, and arrive at nothuig. They would discover '^^ 
secret of the life of Giristianity, and they are like child^^ 
digging at the roots of a plant to discover how and wh]^^ 
grows. The plant withers when the root is exposed, fc-^ 
the network' of entangled fibre tells them nothing whi ^ 
they desired to know. The historical facts recorded in t^ 
Gosi)els formed the tissue of the seed out of which tf^ 
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life of it. How the Gospcia were written, or 

y whom, \e concealed, n» the grain when growing 

1 in the earth. The life of the Church ira* a 

V Eijiritual prmcipfe to which humanity 

'erance from the puigoa of the established 

T and pliiloeophy. In Lufian we leam what that 

T anil that pbiloeophy waa, and how the belief or 

if belivf iu tliem was at^t^ctlDg intellect and morals. 

u been called an apogtat« Christian. It is perfectly 

Int that he iwdtber had been a Cliristian, nor, with 

iatnini] aa \\e poesesied and at the age at which he 

»0, tnt could have been a Christian. Two csnturiea 

kr.irhcuCliristianityhnd become the sole authorilative 

' IT of practical morality, Lucian would have examined 

rcrGntial interest a doctrine whiih was exerting so 

t an influence over the education of tlic human 

. In point of fact he never gave to it more than pasa- 

To him it was but one of many etruggling 

l^ u nuintelligible offshoot of Judaism, He was con- 

tUy incr«iulou8, and the atmosphere of lies with 

e was enveloped hardened further liie natural dia- 

(ipinloua. Tales of ntiraclcs aud mysttrics, bo 

a Mt!ng as inducements to command his attention, 

y be occasions of suspicion. Ilad he even looked 

Illy into the Christian fgrniulus of failh, aud had 

id himBelf invited to believe that the child of a Galilean 

1 had 100 years before bcem bom of a virgin, had 

d miracles, hod been put to death, had gone down 

» and had again returned to life, ho would hn\-fl 

I tJuit he could mati-h llie story by a hundred 

I fruoi bia own coutcmpomry experience. Each 

a produced itaown swarTn of pretenders to snper- 

il iwwcn. Life iteoll' would \n- gone before lie could 
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have examined minutely into the dwns of each of then. 
An aged student in one of his Dialogues confessed to have 
spent 60 years in comparing the schools of philjaopfaj, 
still hoping that ho ivould find the truth, and still unaUa 
to decide in which of them the truth was to be fooncL 
Lucian tells him that he has missed his road, that life it 
action, not speculation, that one good deed is better tluui 
a thousand syllogisms ; and in some such terms it is Iikelj 
he would have replied also, had Justin Martyr attempted 
to make a convert of him. 

But he was not careless in such matters. He had takes 
exceptional pains to inquire into the claims and expo0e 
the impostures of the pretenders of his own time. 

A sketch of the character of Alexander of Abonofr 
chus, an earlier Cagliostro, is dedicated to his friend Cd- 1 
sus, the same Celsus who, after his death, was attacked bj < 
Origen. More interesting, from the mention in it of tke 
Christians, is the account of the life and death of Pe**" 
grinus, whom Lucian knew and whose extraordinary end 
he witnessed. 

This person was born in a village in Armenia. H« 
commenced his public career, after growing to manhood, 
by murdering his father. To conceal himself he join*" 
tlie Christians at a distant town, where he beOame proftfr 
sor of exegctic theology, revised some of their tfC^ 
books, wrote others, and seemingly was made into ahiA^^P* 
He was thro^vn into prison in one of the peraecutio«»*' 
The Christians behaved to him with the afiection wh*^ 
they never failed to show to any of the brethren in ^^ 
tress. They raised subscriptions for him ; they bro'^P** 
him food ; widows and orphans watched about hb ^^ 
and with the gaoler's connivance shared the solitude o* ^ 
confinement. At length he was released, but the sB^^^ 
character which he had assumed sat uneasily upon I**^ 
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• poeeioa for notoriety. Lucian says that 

tbe Christians by eating forbidden food ; more 

ipcd aome new form of heresy. Ho was 

or at any rate he was expelled from the 

joiood the Cynic philosophera. Iq thia capa- 

Rome, where he achieved a new celebrity 

of bis tongue. He a£aailcd Marcua Au- 

with his ribaldry. The wise eni{>eror re- 

vilji the impunity of a privibged Ibol, and 

to whom there is no pleasure greater than to 

men aneerod at and libelled, for a time ap- 

libeU«r. But llio novelty wore off. Peregrinus 

:tng into a ncgletit which he coutd not cn- 

KiM tlic interest of men once more he nn- 

at lie tiuxt Olympian Feativol he would give 

lesson in tlio contempt of death, and would 

himself. He expected that his admirera 

but curiosity or indifierence kept them 

kad committ^ himself and was too \'ain to 

%e pile was raised. The fire was kiudlbd. 

Wpl into it and perished. Lucian, who was 

mil, being eagerly qutwlioned as to what had 

bjrone of Uie martyr's disciples, oiiswenii a 

bg to his folly, and told him that an cegle had 

r the flanes and had soared into the eky. The 

i he bad himself iorenteil pawed at once into 

r belief, and was aflerwards retailed to him by 

Mtator. who declared that he Lad witooased ilie 

liy portent with his own eves. 

d) experience LucSau was not likely to give 

ice to taliii of miracles, and Christianity had 

I in bis lifetime a pofition of tlie commanding 

wkkh would haira induced bim to ftuily tt« 

Utentioo. 
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He was bom at Samosata, not &r from Antiochy abod 
the year 130 a.d. His father was a sculptor, and Lochi 
was intended for the same pursuit In a sketch which lit 
calls " A Dream/' he describes his difficulties in the choifli 
of his profession imder the familiar shape of the tvo 
Fairies. The Grenius of mechanical art and the Creniiu of 
intellectual culture each work upon him their powen d 
persuasion. The first promised him employment and ooD-* 
petence, the second promised him poverty and wisdom. 
He had 8ho^Tn special gifts as a child for modelling in 
clay. Had he been contented with a narrow career bt 
might have achieved the eminence with which thefint 
fairy tempted him. But he chose the nobler and hi^ 
course. He left his mallet and chiseL He travelled; 1m 
practised as a lawyer. He studied in the schools of phik^ 
sophy at Athens. His life was honourably innocent, sod 
if the fairy kept her word about poverty, Lucian eeeiM 
never to have seriously suffered from it. The minuteue* 
of his description of the situation suggests that he was at 
one time a dependent on some wealthy Roman patron. A 
Roman noble in the second century thought his estaUii* 
ment incomplete without a domestic philosopher to amiwe 
his guests, correct his verses, and applaud his witticisn* J 
and men of genius who might have been distinguisl**" 
accepted the degrading position for the convenient «•* 
which it held out to them. Lucian, as a warning to * 
friend who was meditating such a step for himself, ^ 
scribes what he is to expect. A young man gains a rep^t*" 
tion at college. The world takes notice of him. A ff^ 
man invites him to dinner, and the entertainment is got ^r 
specially on his behalf. He finds himself in a saloon fl*^^ 
splendid than he had ever seen. He is uneasy in his ch^^' 
The dishes are strange to him. He does not know ho"**^ 
eat, or sit, or use his napkin. He watches his neighbo^^^ 
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He dreads the ridicule of the servants. His health is 

drunk, and he has to make a speech. He stammers 

l^ugh it in misery, drinks more than is good for him, 

uid wakes the next morning sick and miserable. But he 

luks given satis&ction. He is taken into the great house, 

uid is envied by his friends for his supposed good fortune. 

liucian traces sadly his downward progress, after sacri- 

'&niig his liberty and self-respect to a low desire for luxu- 

nous living. His intellect becomes debased. He forgets 

^e little that he knew. He ceases to entertain his master, 

Uid is discarded for a new favourite. Having lost courage 

^ encounter the hardships of independence, he is content 

^ remain a neglected parasite of a patron who has for- 

^tten his existence. He is set to travel in the same car- 

'^ with my lady* s maid, and is charged with the care 

^^ my lady's pug dog. 

If*Lucian ever himself made an experiment of this 

^ded slavery, he resumed his freedom before he had 

**lowed it to injure him. He rose to be the friend and 

^^ of the chosen few of his age whose good opinion was 

/^ worth possessing. In mature life he was appointed 

y J forcus Aurelius to a high civil post in Egypt, and 

*^^ to be a very old man. His writings are not vplu- 

^^ous, but they belong to the rare class which will be 

^ with delight as long a« human nature remains un- 

^ged ; and to us, in the present speculative condition 

^Ur minds, and confronted with problems so like those 

^^ troubled Lucian's contemporaries, they have an 

^^^tional and peculiar interest. 

.^ ^^ the true nature of our existence on this planet, on 

^ origin of our being, and of the meaning and purpose 

. -k ^^ ; of what is life and what is death ; and of the nature 

'tke rule which is exerted over us, we really know 

^tlxiug^ We live merely on the crust or rind of things. 
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The inner essence is absolutely concealed fix>m as. I 
though these questions admit of no conclusive ansm 
there is something in our character which perpetuallj ii 
pels us to seek for an answer. Hope and fear, oonsden 
and imagination, suggest possibilities, and possibilitii 
become probabilities, when allied with high and doU 
aspirations. We feel the action upon us of forces whid 
we cannot see. The world in which we live we peitewi 
to be moving in obedience to some vast overmasterioj 
power. We connect our inward emotions with what tn 
outwardly perceive. Observation of facts creates a schoM 
or form into which our own souls infuse a spirit, and thm 
arise theogonies or theologies which for a series of iff^ 
seize possession of human belief, take control of condact 
and silence, if they fail to satisfy the questionings of tb( 
intellect. 

Such, undoubtedly, however degraded they became 
were once the pagan religions. Incredible and absurd •< 
they appear on first acquaintance with them, they reveal 
when inspected more closely, essential facts at the heart 
of them. They reveal generally a rude observation of th< 
simplest astronomical phenomena, a recognition of th< 
mysterious character of physical life, a perception of tb 
eternal difference between nobleness and baseness of coil 
duct, and they contain vague aspirations after immortality 

The convictions and opinions tlius honestly form^ 
clothed themselves in a dress of mjiJi and all^ory, tJ^ 
the imaginative costume was no more than a graced 
drapery of ideas which were easily seen through it B« 
knowledge outgrew its infant cycle. Imagination flow^ 
in new channels, and no longer pursued the sacred legeE 
to its source. Poetry became prose. The picturesqi 
fable became a literal fact, and when claiming to be a & 
became a mischievous lie. The loves of the gods and go 




!d1 Evmbols of tlio workings of natural 
•, bcraiac dMnoraiisiug examples of vioe. Tlie system 
<i-uL the clue to iU meaning was no longer credible, 
' ifeic conflict b^an between piety, which dreaded to be 
vmnt in rclWog to believe, and canscionce, which 
•1 not profess npon the lips a creed which was felt to 

I uiiet nich couditions the keenest intellects are brought 
' uiurv &(.■« to face wilh the limiu of attainable know- 
.'p. The problems to which faith had provided an 

"^17 ftfc again recognised as insoluble as soon as thu 
:'i biu disappeared; and tlie painfiil questions have 
in h) be wrestled with, which had been coDcealcd 
iiuit tbv accepted traditions of healthier and happier 

II Kp may judge from the prevailing tone of modem 

:uure, from (he loud avowals of uicredulily on 
I ilie lanientatioud on tlie other on tUo spread 
uH, itmvins as if, af^r Bi:xtecD hunilrivl 
( of •uti*lkd belief, which came in with Christian ily, 
I pnanag onc« more into a cycle of analogous 
; tad th« scntiracnta of so robust a thinker as 
It Btulerthe same trials arc the footprints of a friend 
I mvellod before us the road on which we are 
Ve hear him tcUing us lu every sentence la 
p found heart in us; to tell no lies; to do right 
r may bc&ll un ; never to profess to believe what 
» tliat wc do not helicve ; to look ]ihnnt<>nia in tlie 
d to be iuro that they cannot hurt ua if we are 
■tItm. 

nan must speak, for himself. We nlfcr our 
I traualation of iiue out of hia many DialoKurs, 
3f nwin^ aJebratpd limn the rest, or as csi-eptioniJIy 
-ynitai but na being the most characteristic od iJie 
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Fpecial subject of which we have been speaking. . It may 
be called The Tvcilight of the Gods of paganism. It de- 
scribes the dismay in the Pantheon when the Olympiatt 
divinities perceived that men were ceasing to believe in 
them, and were afiected with the ludicrous alarm that if 
not believed in they might cease to exist. 

The scene opens in heaven. Zeus is seen walking op 
and down, muttering to himself ; others of the gods, paw 
ceiving that he is uneasy, approach him to leam what is 
amiss. 

The Dialogue begins theatrically, iambics and haut 
meters alternating. 



Scene. — Heaten, 
Zets in the fortgnmnd. Enter Hermes^ Athene, and 

Hermes. — What ails yon, Zeus ? Whv do you matter ao T . 
Why pale and g^recnsick pace you to and fro, 
Like a philo^plier ? Impart your fjief ; 
A synipatliiiiing friend may lend relicfl 

Athene, — Aye, my dear father Kronion, my prince* my tt^^^ 
arch of monarchs, 
I thy grey-eyed daughter, thy Trito-bom, kneeling beseecli the^^ 
Speak. Conceal it no longer, the sorrow that weighs on thy 'P^'v' 
Why dost thou sigh so deeply, and why is thy coontenanoetrottb**" 

Zeu8, — There is no agony, no wrong, no ill 
Of such o*ermartering potency, but still 

An immortal God mav brave it if he will. 

-_ to 

Athene. — Great Heaven, what words I what next iW ^^ 

fear? 
Zeus. — Oh wretches, wretches, spawn of sin and earth I 
Oh to what woe, Prometheus, gav*8t thou birth I 

Athene— ^^hAi ia it? Tell us ; none but friends are h€fe* 



OH jt lauJ nrlioiiig ihunileta, ^e lighuiings, bunt from 

— Mojfnil*? Ihcse wild atomiB. Euripidea Mh m, 
illloil in these rli;iuiffii ami canooi keep pace with yoa. 
[1 nippone wo do not underaiimd what is the mutter. 
le too miich on our aimplicilf . 

>t ttiuu but know, Uiou wonldnt be rod nn I. 
'i know gtaieniUj. Vou are in love ngaJn. imil prnctice 
It B* to b* palicnL You have found anotlier Srmclc, or 
r DuiA& You mxe going to make a bull of roiirwlf 
a Sat^r, or a iLower of gold to run throogh the niuf into 
MJuTid'it bowm. There ait the usual rymptoQui, aighii, team, 
Dilpiliclmkit; all undoubted tokens or lova. 

j^^tiwcct creaiurel and ;oa tliink I atn diaiurbcd by 
■nlblikcthoM. 

Jim.— What else can it be then 7 Yoii, tLe fluprenie Ood, in 
■flw tumble 1 

£m.— I tfll TOO, Hei*, we »tB all ia trouble. Our tery eiis- 
tarnQodt it in peril. It standg on th« edge of a razor, as men 
^' *Miet wa are to be honoured aa we have been, or to be no- 
(^"■1 and Ian iolo notliing. 

Brt^-Ua* a itcw rnce nf giant* been bomT Uave the Titnna 

, >i thnt. There is no fear oa that lude. 
"t— Od what aide then t What iiua^Dabtc Jaiiger can be 

*».— fJnJy TtabrdaT, m* Here, only yortetday. Tiniodca 
^ ^ Bid Damii the Kpiciitvon fell into on argument before 
L^^ Ud iliainyiiiilied audience on llie aaturt^ of Providence. 
' •iilu. Damia niajnloined either that we had 
i, or, at leoiil, that we bad do iuSuence orer bunion 
i Th*Mitumunl wu not coni'iudeili but Uie dUpulantx n>[i>- 
il again and finish it. and all (he world in in a 
nwnkiefaoflhelwo will win. Youfec tlio dnnger. Wo 
B » aiu^o man, either to continua u we ure, or lo ulnk 



§JDut, no doubl. I don't wander iLot you are 
aaonly « fradi Daiia>*l AL wvtll 



^"^piina and lutea a: 
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r.iii what i? to be done? You, Ilcnne^, Athene, Here, give 
your opinion. 

Hermes, — If I were you I would bring it before Parliami 
Call the General Assembly. 

Here, — My advice ia the same. 

Athene. — It is not mine, fiither. I would not make a 
and let the world see that I was alarmed. Surely we can 
that Ti modes shall beat DamL*, and have the best of the axgument. 

Hennes. — That is not so easy. We shall be found out, and if 
we interfere in a matter personal to ourselves we shall be thoosb' 
unconsti tu tional. 

J^tM.— Hermes is right. Gall the Parliament Let all th^ 
Crodi« attend. 

Ilermes. — Oyez, Oyez, Oyez I All the Gktds are required ** 
meet now for important business in the Greneral Assembly. 

Zpus. — Use better language, Hermes. Your proclamation ** 
too bare and inadequate. 

Hermes, — How would you have it, Zeus? 

Zeus. — How would I have it? I would have it set oat w^*" 
metre and grandeur, and a poetic dignity equal to the wei^^ ^ 
the occasion. The Gods won*t stir for prose. 

^fmies.— Where is a bard to be found? I am no poet 3*^ 
lines will halt with uneven lengths, and you will laugh at »**'' 
Why, now and then you laugh at the verses of Apollo hiio*^* ,' 
tliough his oracles are so mystifying that you hardly think o^ ^^^'^ 
metre. 

Zeus. — Take a proclamation out of Homer. I daresay ^^^ 
remember lines enough for that 

Hermes. — I shall not make a good job of it, but I will tiy ' 

Come each masculine God, and come each feminine also. 
Gome every single River, except Oceanus only, 
Come each Nymph and each Faan, come all to the Hjall of i 
All who can challenge a right to share in the banquet of Heareia' 
You, the* inferior orders, the middle and lower classes, ^l^ 

Seat yourselves under the salt, where the steam ascends ' ^^ 
altar. 



Zeus. — Good, Hermes, good I Here they come. [JBnlflr ^--^ 
from all sides of Heaven.] Place them in order of merit ^^, 
gold Gods first, then the silver, then the iyory, bronie^ and 
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^ ^Te preference to ahy work of Phidias, or Alcamenen, or 

J^ti, or Euphrenor, or other artist of diatlnctioD. The rank and 

^ ^iwtntay together at a distance, being here only to fill the Hall. 

Merma, — ^Yoar directions shall be obeyed. But stay: sup- 

'^^ « hideods gold idol comes, weighing many talents. Is he to 

^^'^ aboye the marble and bronze of Phidias ? How is that to be ? 

Zem. — ^YoQ must observe the rule. Gold ranks first ' 

^ Jlennes. — I perceive — we are a plutocracy, not an aristocracy. 

* 'Us way the gold Goda I this way to the reserved benches ! Bah I 

^^ are all barbarians. The Greeks, are beautiful — they are 

^^^tleas in form and feature — but the most precious of them are 

P***y ivoiy. The few of gilt wood are rotten, with a colony of mice 

^^ tlielr entrails. Bardis and Atys, and Mithras, and Men are of 

^^d nibstantial bullion. 

Posidon. — Do you mean to say, Hermes, that this dog-faced 
''^'STptian rascal is to sit above me ? 

Hermes, — So it is ordered, my shaker of the earth. The 
^i^nthians had no gold to ppare, and Lysippus made you of 
^'^^ze. The Egyptian is above you by whole metallic degrees. 
^"^^olc at his snout— and real gold too I You ought to be proud to 
*^^ ^nder wich a god. 

ApkrodUe. — You will give me a front seat, at any rate, Her- 
^^^ ? All the world calls me golden. 

Hermea, — I cannot see it, my dear. Yon appear to me to 

^'^^ been cut from the quarry at Pentelicus. By the grace 

^^ziteles you became Aphrodite^ and were sold to the Cnidians. 

Aphrodite, — But I call Homer to witness. He calls me golden 

hundred times. 

Hermes. — So Homer calls Apollo golden ; but there Apollo sits 

?^ the lower form. Thieves have stolen his gold crown and his 

^^ strings, and you may sit by him and be thankful that you are 



among the maid-servants. 

CUossus of Rhodes. — ^Who is the equal of me? I am the first 

^^ gods, for I am the biggest My friends at Rhodes made me so. 

^ ^^ost as much as sixteen gold gods of average size. That is what 

'^ ^m worth, and there is tlie art besides. 

Hermes. — ^What am I to do here, your Miyesty 7 The sub- 

of him is bronze, no doubt; but take him at his money 

^^ue^ and he most be among the upper ten. 

1=; 
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xs.i 7T.:.i-T-r lit: 7*?: ir lt Itic ^oelI ! — Vj leic of KhiidiMi^;, "^f 
tr* iTTsz^ ii.^ 7r^.=L:ix& jrii ir^ - 3iic if I ;ta» joc Msaoog the ^mjJ< 
r twS. lie*- njLirC iJ. 3iii^^ 31 20X1 riciii liT T<jG. ukd TOQ mntT sii 

f.a £lzl:^7 squ T:ii so. <c:«.x 'v^ific ttk warn. u> 
^-Tfci. — t f.TT.*- r-fi.-wr>T Hdfc are I>knrsas 
ii.-^ :<:ci .£ ±:s-niB -r-gs-niixTHT^ : bcca. br tlie same a:rxi^t 

J^u^ — '^i -neO! ^nn*. HfRoo. We iLccId bare beexa ^ 

-Hft-nicrjw — j£ irrius "riac x TtTtof 2*t make ? ■* TThere i* ^® 
'iv'sniLr ' * :t-.»i* .c*f. * Til* izi":r>ij. a* cc:."' criet anocher. ** X"* 
'i<jct;.ii: ,** iTS :ii;c ii^'.f Li-jflfi.' arj a iini; '*iber are ia»e*"' 



Jl-fcN— 7:- --iiint rj :« -tiltSL HaaeiL I must now ia^ox^ 
jv.-^.* — H.ilr :c izieEi -^tcz S3t3erFCaod me. I can r jus ^ ^ - ^^ 
A:rvi I '».•:».-▼ r»:i. ▼.:•:.. 1 ▼i-l si^r :c ifieca widb mx hand. 

rr-Ti*^ — ^--T *^ rritj r* ?i:c&i<UL Speak awar; the^ 

.V*rf. — Asci Sr,** — atiech^r ii I* liie occasioQ. or all this ero'^' 



-Tc^u*. — »>.''i! nj 5«.c* ^T Rc -mhax am I to do? YoqI^**^ 

Y:c icrTifr me fometimes when 5^ 
•*" "^ '-"•" ' *" -"vi earth and tea to bod, oa tl*** 



i^fp.vW^ 1 ^LTv^w DC-: — Vc; I hire K'Tgot mj Fpeeeh. I had P^ 
|\dii\>i is oinfiV.>, vid^ a »f4easiid exordium, and I €an*t retf*^^*^* 
Kt a ^ord. 

Jt.-^ww*. — Thi» i* rcia. Evefy ere is fixed on you. T<^*^^ 

4\*s.'^hA\\ I s£ir: miih uk e^cablished line from Homer, 

H.Ar r.:*. mL* jo t>i>. Mini a:} j* Goddesses also? 
//.■-•-.i^,^— Nou^r.^, I r-a^e mto cn'w;:h wliJi Ilonier. 



L'icutn. 
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Xhonlando; take tho o|ictiiiig of one of DcmoBtliencsr I'liil- 
^'m, ili*riae <i vnrd or iwu. 

ZsK— Ave, ihiil will do. A few well-timed expresdons aod 
n «» ill right. Hero goat : — 

IW van tplradid prcsmt whirJi I could bestow upon you, gca- 
i^moiGod*,' would Iv lew kiveiitable in vour preeenc di^ixMLiioa 
linn tn «|i[analioB of the couae for which I have now ueembled 
' ' V '! r. I Biual bcneecli jou, therefore, to allend to the 
'. I am about to niter. The lime in which we are 
''>'inen. calls npun lu to eiert ourvelTe* with a voice 

' ' T. ^iLiaitMr^ Biiil wo *il ntill in n^ligent iiidiilercnce 

-'•'I aj DoDiwthMia has run out Let me lell ,voti pUinl; what 

'•■ III aaxUr. Yentcrdny, yon are aware, CniilAin Pioiw gnvo a 

"'"t'llTtring lor tile preaervadon of hin vowel, whic^h was nearly 

Hocli of Hi na were invited were enlerlamod at 

Vi 11, u we broke up afler dinner, I, m it wan Biill early, 

: into the dly, mditating on the shabby provixion 

^ 'i ' ij<r;iii) PiouB had made. Sixteen of nn had rate down. 

''" 'tin tlur then wna bul a nngle cock, nnd thai one too old to 

'™'' Tha ftw gnian of incenra were mildewed, and would not 

'^™. Wf! ihcfc w»» scarce a wliiff for the nose of one of us. The 

""r^: liiit pmiulwil hKNtuiiilM when he wa» ntnning on the 

1 '■.:■ ttandini; in the Porch engaged in theae rcflecliooa. 

' ' '' iviilaerowd about llie hall, some inriide. some praw- 

"* '- ■ ! 'ill -iiiar. I beard voici« in loud cnnlradietion. I under- 

1 mn that a roiiple of pr«fn«ot« were dinpuling, and I 

il to bwar what it was alwut. By good luck I hod a 

(doud tOL. I adjusted my drcaa, gave my beard a pull to 

/ like n pliilip«phi-r, and elbowed my way in. There 

aiDod-tnr-noihiiig: Bcomp of on Epicurean named Dmni*, 

il and cicellenl Sloie, Timoclea, arguing together. 

bVM peraplrinit with eHsemca. and hoarse with nhouting. 

BiwMtaroins him into ridicule and driving blni dlstmcted 

vkb ooolnnn. The «nl'j><ct of dij*:ii»i(rn ww ounolve*. 

i thai wc hod no contvm with mm and their 

||mmI aioiMrt doiried mir eilgtence. Indeed, thin waa wliat 
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he meant, and many of liis audience applauded. Timoclei tooC- 
our part, pasRionatcly and indignantly. He argued well cc 
Providence. He dwelt on the order which is observed throogfaoa 
nature. He was not without his friends, but he was unequal t^^- 
hiri work. He spoke badly. The party in fovour of 
grew larger every moment, till, seeing what was likely to 
I ordered up Night to bring the meeting to an end, leaving 
to finish the argument to-morrow. I mixed in tlie crowd as 
people went home. I found most of them, I am sorry to myi 
Damis's side ; a few only remained undedded until they had heii 
out what Timocles had to reply. You will now, my divine fri 
be no longer at a loss to understand your summons to this assembk.^. 
From men we derive our honour and gloiy and our revenues !!.«-<< 
men once conceive tliat either we do not exist, or that we have do"^ 1^ 
ing to do with them, and victims, incense, and prayers will ceaiet<» ^ 
oflercd to us. We shall be left sitting idle here in HeaveD, b^uh 
qucts and ceremonies at an end, perishing of hunger. It concems 
us all, gentlemen, it concerns us all. What is to be done? ff <>' 
ifl Timocles to get the best of the argument and answer Damin ^''^ 
ficiently ? I have no confidence in Timocles. He means weUt ^' 
unless we help him he will certainly be beaten. Give the ai*'^ 
notice, Hermes. Any God who can give advice in oor pre**"* 
emergency, let him rise and speak. 

ITermes. — Oyez, Oyez, Dye* I Order in the aivembly I "^"J 

God who desires to ppoak i» requested to stand up. Wh»W 

motionless I All struck dumb at what you have heard I 

Momus* — 

Turning each one of you all into water and clods of the ifSity' 

If freedom of speech is permitted here, Father Zcus^ I sliould '^^ 
to make an observation. 

Zeu8. — Speak on. You have nothing to fear. We du^ 
delighted to hear you. 

ifomus— Listen then, Gods. I will addreaa yoa, m meP ^^* 
from the heart. I have long seen how things were going, l^ ^ 
long been evident to me that philosophers would riae up and P*f^ 
holes in us. By Themis, I cannot blame Epicurus mnd hif ^'*' 
ciples for the concliuiions at which they have arrived about ^ 
What other conclusions could they arrive at, when they sav tIM 
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**"*^^<m tmmd them? Good men neglected, perishing in 
P^^^ry or slavery; and profligate wretches wealthy, honoured 
^ powerfdl. Sacrilegioas temple-rohbers nndisooTered and nn- 
* P^^^ed; deyotees and saints beaten and crucified. With such 
P'^eoomena before them, of coarse men have doubted our exist- 
^^ The oradesy forsooth, ought to be an evidence to them. 
'^^ onde tells Crcesus that, if he crosses the Haljs, he will de- 
7^ A mighty empire ; but it does not explain whether he is to 
^CBtroj his enemy's empire or his own. An oracle says 

H anj a mother's son shall In thee, O Salamis, perish. 

"*^*othere produce children in Greece as well as in Persia. There 

^^^ the Sacred Poems. Oh yes I Poems which tell them that we 

^Ve our loves and our fights ; that we quarrel one with another ; 

^^^ Mme of us are in chains; tHIt a thousand things go wrong 

^^Ui us, while we pretend to immortal blessedness. What can they 

^^ bat hold us in contempt? We affect surprise that men who are 

^ot fools decline to put their fiiith in us. We ought rather to be 

P*eaaed if there is a man left to say his prayers. We are among 

^^'^'^ves, with no strangers present. Tell us, then, Zeus, have you 

^^Uy ever taken pains to distinguish between good men and bad ? 

/^on cannot say you have. Theseus, not you, destroyed the robbers 

** -Attica. As far as you and Providence were concerned, Sciron 

^^ ^ity-o-campuB might have murdered and plundered to the end 

^^e. If Eurystheus had not looked into matters and sent Her- 

.*^ upon hifl labours, little would you have troubled yourself 

^ the Hydras and the Centaurs. Let us be candid. All that 

... have really cared for has been a steady altar service. Every- 

^r^^ else has been left to chance. And now men are opening 

^ eyes. They perceive that whether they pray or don't pray, 

jL ^ church or don't go to church, makes no difierence to them. 

Yn ^e are receiving our deserts. Our advocates are silenced, 

^^^ ^picuruses and the Damises carry the world before them. If 

'^ish mankind to reverence yon again you must remove the 

of their disbelieC For myself I care little how it goes. I 

^ever much respected at the best of times. Now they may 

as they please. 

t^ -2n*«.— -Don't mind this rude fellow. He is always so. Any 
^2aa pick holes, as the divine Demoethenea Bay%. ^IVia ^\^- 
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K /.:y U i'^ ^v.^^"'•v•?^ Tvr.al is m be i\onc. And now that Momus 3.^s:i^ 
llni^hcrl vou will cive me vour eu^nrv-^siions, 

PiwVfon. — My place, you are aware, i» under water at thebot"C_<:>»ii 
of the pea. To the be>t of my ability I take care of sailors, l:a.«-^lp 
phi^v: to harbour^ and keep down the winds. At the same tines- c^ I 
am not indiiforent to matters here, and to prevent more troix.'ft-»^Ct 
I recommend vou to knock Damis down with a thunderbolt. 2^o 
U plausible: we shall prevent his words from gaining more h^^l^i 
and we shall give a proof that we are not to be trifled with. 

Znif. — You jest, Posidon. Have you forgotten that the maxm«»€r 
of every man's death is predestined for him? Do you suppose t.lx>t 
if it had rested wiih me I would have let the robber escape '^^o 
cut off my gold curls at Olympia, that weighed six pounds api^?^^' 
AVhat could you do with the fisherman that stole your tridexa t. st 
Gerastus? Besides, to put Damis out of the way would only »fc^^ 
that we were afraid of what he might say, and didn't care to l&t tJie 
case be arirued out. 

Posidon. — It seems to me to be the easiest road oat o^ ^® 
difficultv. 

Zntf. — A most dense notion, Posidon, worthy only of a sea^I*^* 

Poitidon. — If my idea is piggish, find a better of your own- 

Apollo. — May a beardless youth venture to address th^ ^^ 
sembly? 

Momu9. — This Ls not a time to stand on ceremony, Aff^^^ 
You are within the law too. Y'ou have been of age these jXi^'^T 
years. Why, you are one of the twelve. I am not sure that y^ 
were not in the Privy Council in Cronos's time. Xone of y^^' 
infant airs. If your own chin is smooth, you have a son, .^^^^^" 
lap) us here, whose beard is long enough. Give us some of ti^^ 
philosophy which yon have learnt from the Muses in UeliooD' 

Apollo. — It does not rest with you, Momus, to give leave or ^^ 
fuse it If Zeus permits, however, I may show, perhapi^ tl** 
my conversation with the Muses has not been thrown away. 

Zeu^ — Say on, my child. I allow you. 

Apollo. — This Timoclcs appears a worthy, pious man, and 
well thought of as a professor. His lecture class is laige. Hiai'^^^ 
are heavy, and he speaks fluently and convincingly among his 01 
friends and disciples. On a public platform, unhappily, he u k 
satisfactory. His acceul \& not ^ood. He lacka presence of mift ' 




Ho laUiun to produce an dTucl with Hdc irordx, 
^•»«4 rlira lio in louglied at. Tlioae who are Tauiiliur witli the Sloii- 
'-'"■^imW tar tlint he miderwani)* his suluEct well enniigh. hut he 
~~^»»cl««niMi<.f exjK>KiiiuD. lie loses his haul when he Ucrosi- 
' ' «.ilii«sd. Mid flounders into ahsiirdities. Now, the object is lii 
' ''^Lhltin rpaok Ml that he >1ia1l be comprehended. 

X-mu. — An juu upprvciale plainneiw, Apollo, it ia a pitj ynn 
'^<J'Wil |ncti*e it. Your omclca usually want Hnother oracle to 
'**V«tIinl tbcm. Uoir do j'ou propooo to euro tLoae faults in 

■IfnOo — Couldn't we prOTJde & jaaior coannel to lakeTimo- 
- ^:w'i iiau nnd put Ihi-ra into wordii T 

Urmnu. — L'llprl? dilldiiih. ... A leailer in an iinjiorlonl 

" *-*» to be unable to exproe hl« own llioughn ut a mwiing of 

''^-li«ip^mi| r>»mi« in to »pcak lor himnplf. TimociM U to 

"^ '••^T ha Doliunii to his junior, and his junior U to find tli^ 

'**lr.Ftv «iU]pnt undenlancling whal he is saving, Tlutt will bu 

'^ »l<«itd. Wo miul find a better expedient than that My fino 

,"'*, itTjQ are a propheL You have made a fortune by prophi- 

**■?. TKry hnTo given yon whole brickn of goiJ. Let i» haro 

. "i^i^mcnof yourart. Tell us whOit is to happen in (Iiia buHnce, 

"«l>l«.r jon know. 
^ -■\polla. — Impowiblii, Moino«. I have neither tripod nor m-o- 

— -not m mnch na a (bunlain of Ca^talin. 
- Bfi mm — You al« afraid, are yon? Y'ou think vou will lie 

^^ i^nu. — My ton, you hod belter do it Don't let this mvillcr 

^^^^^ at yijo — aa if your iuBplralion depended on your tackling. 
f^. ■^ftHt.—l could make a belter busincaa of it at Delphi or 
J'^'^^toii, with my inslrmneolt at liand, I will try, however, if 
^* ^nih. You iniut allow for invgnloritin in the verra. 
^. JfMnu.~NeTer mind the venc, old fellow — only fpmk inl«lli- 
'y. Xo mnu and tortviiie* are being bdled In Lydla to catch 
'■**- You know what we want to leam. 

2nM.— Wbil U oomlngT Thw »pjrit worka in him. My 
'^"^I oh,mychildl Hia culonr changwl Ilia cyca roll! Uo 
* ^taTuIadl MiHt iiinlerioiui, mort barfull 

JpoBo ((■ lit jmphiOie trtmrt). — 
Ut, uli liiC ui niy wutda, iJio wonb of tlie Augor Apolloy 
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IIuw the (Itk-mI Ptrlfe shall have end wliich has now comineii. 

among mortals, 
Mortals with voices Blirill, and armed with the weapons of logics- « 
Many a blow Rhall be Ptruck as the foemen close in the battle ; 
Many a blow shall be dealt in the solid wood of the plough-taiL . 
But when the locust is caught in the mighty gripe of the vult. 
Then shall be heard the last croak of the ominous wet-bod ^aig 

raven. 
Then shall the mule be strong and the jackass shall butt aL 
off!*pring. 

Zeus, — AVhy do you laugh, Momus ? It is no laughing ma 
Stop, you sinner ; you will choke yourself. 

Jfomus. — What can I do but laugh at so simple a prophet I 

Zeu8 — If you understand the oracle, tell us what it means. 

Momua, — What the oracle means I Why, it means tliat "Che 
prophet is a humbug, and that we who believe in him are mix-^^ 
and asses, without the wit of a grasshopper. 

Hercules. — I am not quite at home up here — ^but I don't i» ^* 
to say nothing. What I think is this. Let the philosophen m^^^^^ 
and argue. If Timocles has the best of it, well and goo^^^'T. 
nothing more need be done. If Timocles is beaten, I will 
down the hall on Damis's head, and make an end of the 
creature. 



Momus. — Hercules, dear Hercules, most rustic of Boeotiin^^^^^ 
To punish one bad man you will destroy a thousand, and the ht^ "^"^lo 
besides, with the frescoes of Miltiadcs and Marathon. W^hatiBt^'^ it 




become of the orators when the fountain of their illustratiooB »^ ^^^ 
gone ? Besides, you can't do it. W^hen you were a man you per-'''^ 
haps might, for you did not understand the conditions of thing*' 
Now that you arc a God you are aware, are you not, that th< 
mutters are pre-arnmgcd by the Fates ? 

Hercules {to Zeus). — Is this true, sir? when I kiUed the LioiC^ 
and the Hydra, was it the Fates that kiUed them, and not I ? 

Zeus. — Not a doubt of it. 

Hercules. — And if any one is impudent to me, or robs my 
pies, I may not punch his head unless the Fates please? 

Zeus, — Indeed, you must not. 

Hercules. — Witli your permission then, Zeus, I will mike 
obeervation. I am a i^laiu man, and call a spade a spade^ aa tkc==^^ 
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"'■*yi. 1/ lhi» U tob» Rgod, may you long enjoy yoar blcwed 
"-<n. For my>r.l(, 1 will go lo Hitdrs whli luy liow and huut 
^- -la o( tli« nKnv-tere which I slew when I wiu ulive. 
'-M.— Out of oar own luoulhs wc atand convxcli-d. We mny 
S>U« Ot^it tlie trouble. [Ijut wliu cuoies liutc in such a hurry 7j 

En(<r Hermadenes. 

* ofa broBM youth with hia hnir in the ntyle of the lout century. 

** yoar brotheT, H^rmea. YourbrotherlhatBtandsinthc A^ra, 

^'n ihm f\rbi\e. lie ia coTcra^I with pitch. The alaluariea have 

^°^ MtmUing opoD him. What briags you here, my son? ie 

yhing wrong? 

Ifrnaayma — Inrlevd there is. Zeun, wrong with h vengsnnce. 
./■»■ — Whal is it? o revolution in Athens T We ought lo 
***• Wn IsfanuHl of it, 

AmoffMi. — Thu fuuoden^ oien were with me. 'Twu but 

""IT <Bnaii*d tne round with renin, bapk an J brow ; 
^'ick ooUrd was I, and the rinil or pwl 

'"* By <ntTecl imprewion like > wiil. 
^•^ Unm a crowd came by, and in the nti<lal 
^ *** ptle, loud-Bcreaaiiug, wordy jjuBilUis, 

Zemt. — Not anolJier word of your tn^nly, my ileAt Uenna- 
■**^, I know ilie men. Una Uw flght begun? 

Jlrrtnyievt. — Niil yet in cnma-U They arc sklrmiehing, pell- 
'* «•!* other with word* nl a dinlancc. 

2*1*. — We will ef> down and iienr. Draw Ihcboitat pull np 

'^ «Joad curtains I optn the gates of Heaven. Hercules I what a 

^ttjiiHle! TiiDorlc* 1onk« ill: he uliakes: he i* no matcli for 

^^***I*, I ten. We ran help him with our prayers al any rate. 

^^'Ij. howtwor, hot Dainu hear. 

^^^ tta^m Id Ul« llaUn al Alhau. TU beackt* erovdrd tttli 
eAiwM. TlMOCI.Bt ami DjkMIS on th» tayt, ami tkt OoiM tn- 
n m ttt lo Urn audiatet, hokiny on. 

Tlauxta.— What! yoii hlMiihenioiin villain, you I you don't 
'^kvn in the <nxl* and in I*rovidemie T 



Damis. — I see no proof of their existence. 1 \>ck^. . 
why 1 should have a pu-idve ujiinion about it. 

TimocUif. — 1 will give yuu no reasons, you wretch. Give 
yours for your atheism. 

Zeus, — Our man i« doing welL He has ihe rudtvt n)aM-» n or 
and the loudest voice. Well done, Timocles ! give him hard wcz* r*-3*'- 
That is your strong point Begin to reason and you will l>« 
dumb as a fish. 

31fwu>c/«.— By Athene, you sliall have no reasons from me- 

Damw.— Very well, then; ask me questions and I will ans^ 
them. Don*t use foul language if you can help it 

Timocles. — Speak, then, you accursed monster. Do you or 
you not believe in Divine Providence ? 

Damis, — I do not. 

Timoc/es.— What? Do you mean that the Gods do not foi 
future events ? 

Damis. — I do not know that they do. 

Timocles. — And there is no divine order in the universe ? 

Damis, — Xone that I am aware of, 

Timodes.—xXnd the world is not governed by rearao and ii 
telligence? 

Damis, — I do not perceive that it is. 

Timocles. — Will you bear this, good people? Will yon nc 
stone the blasphemer? 

Damis. — W^hy inflame the people against me, Timocles? The 
Gods show no displeasure. They have heard me (if hear ther 
do) without interposing. Why should you be so fierce in their 
behalf? 

Timocles. — They hear you. They hear you ? They will give 
it to you by-and-bye. 

Damis. — They will not have much leisure to bestow on me 
if they are so busy as you say, Timocles, managing the uni- 
verse. They have not punished yon for certain perjuries 
that I have heard of. I will not go into particulars, but 
they could scarcely have a better opportunity of vindicating 
their existence than by bringing you to question. They 
are away across the ocean, perhaps, among the .£thiopian!<. 
*^ore frequently on their own invitation, do they 






7Ti»«eira.— What replj can 1 make lo audi horriblo irr 



iMntm^Ytm car 
V ruling. You c 



e thi' repi;- for which I liave been « 
lue wliy ;^ou yauneK IkIjcvu in X'ro- 



THKOtiet. — I l>dic»e in it firal on nrraunt of ihe order wliidi 
*• vUlUa tfartnghuut Lli« univuncil w:hi'itie of tliiiige. Tlio lun 
***■! mooa niove in their allotted (tnlhi Ihe scasnnB revolve ; die 
t^^nnta ifiricsi the uiiiuaU come to the Lirlli, and are orEtnii^l 
*^>iii exfiokiie nkill. Man, «el more wunderAit tlian th«^, lliinks 
"ud Mcta Mid niakm shocB and bullda tionseo — all evident prooli) of 
"^^ga uhI purpiw;. 

£Uiu(.— You beg the question, Timocles. Yuii hare not 

P'*>»«d that things are as llicy are hv design. Wlint is, h. That 

" la^ Ikcb w ordcrefl by Providence b no nure coneliuioii. Once 

"^■-'re mav luive been diwirder where tliere is now order- You 

i'^"*^ ai llie aniveme aa it exists, you ei 

^ 7'«iu admini theiu, you aHiime that those n 

^^r^***"i. ■nd you fly into n passion with those who cnnnot agree 

Hk^^^ V- ^"^ JiaBti'in ia not argument, as tliey say in the play. 

^^^^>arf w tlie awond reason ibr your belief? 

^^^^ TTmurte.— There iit no need of a sreond ; but you Hhall have 
^* vxane for your iwfnely. You allow that Homer Li iho Brat of 
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Amu.— I do. 

TiModu.— Well, then, Homer aays that there is a ProvideDoe, 

IbdivveHomer. 

My eioellent friend. Homer may be a Iin4nile poet, 

BCbhor he nor any of hia kind are aathorilie*< on roatleni of 

Tlie object of poetry ia to amni>e, not lo inatrocl. Poela 

- r^ogc their words in metre, Ihey invent leaenda out of their 

^^•UlaatMin, they deaire to give tlieir hearers plcwmrc, and that 

Bui t» what ptivafrm in Homer do you refer? He tell* 

nmcmbcr, that lh« wife and brolhen and daughter of 

a>iu|iirio] to dethrone and inipri>on him. and that if 

had not ralini in the help of Brlareus ihry wmilil have 

He t*IU nit thai Jiipiler. lo reward Tlietli, <-]ieat«! 

with a falw dr™m. anil that fptw of iliou>nnili of 

prti*hcd in conx^iimea. Or you believe, pcihap*, be- 
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cause Athene pct on Diomed to wound Aphrodite and Ares, ^^ 

cause the wliole celestial comiKiny fell afterwards into figlitix'*? 
one with another; then Ares, who I suppoue had not rccovcX^'d 
from his hurt, was thrashed by Athene, and 

Up ag:iin9t Loto arose tlic doughty champion Ilermea. 

Or you have been convinced by the story about Artcmifi. Artcix*^ 
was angry bocauite (Eneiis had nut anked her to dinner, and seD ^ * 
nionstn>us boar to ravage the country. These, I presume, are t- ^ ** 
illustrations of divine power mentioned by Homer which you h^ "^^ 
found so satisfactory. 

[ApplauK from all parte of the Theatre-^ 

Zeus. — Bless me, how they cheer; and our fellow is look- ^»- *^j5 
over his shoulder. . . . Ho trembles. He will drop ^^ 
shield in a moment, and nin. 

Timoclc*. — Euripides brings the Gods upon the very st^ 
He shows them in the act of rewanling the good heroes, and 
ishing wretches like you. Is Euripides mistaken too ? 

Damis. — Most wise philosopher, if you argue from the ri 
whv then the actors Polus. Aristodemu?, Satvrus must be G 
or perhaps it is their masks, and l)oots, and Khawls, nnd gl 
and false stomachs 7 When Euripides s|>eak8 his own opinioc^ 
Bays: 



■^rre. 




And again : 



Thou soest the »thor. stretching infinite, 
KnvolopinK tho earth in moist «*m*ir.ioe. 
This— this in Zeus— this is the Deity. 



Zons bo Zon? whato'or he may, 
I know but whut tho legends say, 



and more to the same ■purpose. 

TlmoelcA.— Then the multitudes of men and nations who h^ 
believe<1 in the existence of the Gods, and liave worsliipped tK 
have all been deceived 7 

Damis. — Tliank you for reminding me of national relip 
customs. Nothing exhibits more plainly the foundations 
which theology is built. There is one religion on one ndc a 
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^^f, and another on the other. The Scythian worahipB Acin- 
^ the Thradan a slave, Zalmoxis, who escaped from Samon. 
^^^ Phrygian adores the moon or the month ; the Ethiopian 
we day^ »pjjg Cyllenian prays to Phanes; the ABsyrian to a 
^^^'i the Persians to fire; the ^Egyptians to water. At Memphis 
'^ JB a God; at Pelusium an onion. Elsewhere in Egypt 
^ Worship an ibis, a crocodile, a cat, a monkey, a dog-headed 
^* In some Tillages the right shoulder is sacred, in others the 
^» in others a skull cut in half ; in others a bowl or plate. Do 

• ^u really mean, Timodes, that sach things are a serious proof 

"**t the Gods exist? 

Momua {to the Gods). — I warned you, my friends, that there 

^^^ be an inquiry into these matters, and that the truth would 

^ ^eut, — You did so, and you were right, Momus. If we sur- 

^^ Our present trouble I Mrill try to mend them. 
^1 ^Wefcs— Oh, thou enemy of God ! what dost thou say to ora- 
j, ^^ and prophecies? Whence come they, save from divine fore- 

^^^ledge? 

» X)amiit. — To what oracles do you refer ? You mean , I presume, 
^ ^«Mwer that Cnesus got from the Pythoness, for which he paid 
^^arly, that ruined him and his city. An oracle with a double 
like the statues of Hermes. 

Jtfbmus.— Exactly what most I feared. Where is our eooth- 
r- ? Go in, Apollo, and answer for yourself. 
,2fei«.— S'death, Momus, this is no time for irony. 
3\iiwrf«».— See^st thou not, thou sinner thou, that thy argu- 
ts will make an end of Church and Altar? 
J)canis,—Vot all Churches and not all Altars, Timocles. We 
let the Altars stand where they bum only incense. Of the 
je of our Lady in Tauris I would not leave a stone. 
^ 2«i».— Friffhtful. The fellow spares none of us. He speaks 

tK ^"^ ^" ^® ^^^ ®^ * irtigOTi, and curses you all in a heap, alike 

^ ipiilty and guiltless. 
1^ Jfomtts.— Not many of us can plead not guilty, Zeus. Wait ; 

^ "^ill strike higher presently. {A thunderstorm). 

SHmiodes.— Dost thou hear, thou impious Damis? Dost thou 

the ymce of Zeus himself? 

Domts.— I hear the thunder; but whether it be the voice of 
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Zeoft TOO know better Uum I. Yoa have been in HeaTen, I pv^ 
nime, and have se«i him. TraTellen from Crete tell me thej nhow 
kid gniTe in that inland. If he has been long dead, I do not pc^ 
oeive how he can be thundering. 

Jj/omitf. — I knew he would say that ; I was snre of it, To** 
change coloar, Zeua. Your teeth chatter. Plack up yourspiri^^ 
Never mind what theae monkera say. ^ 

ZeH$. — Never mind ! It is verv well to wv never mind. Doi^ 
von see that DamLs has the whole Hall with him ? 

JAmaf. — Let down that gold chain of yourH, and 
Drag them all up in the air with earth and ocean together. 

Timodei. — Have you ever been at sea, miserable man? 

IkimU. — Many times, Timoclcfl. 

Timoclci. — And did not the winds in the sails help yon m< 
than the rowers 7 And was there not a pilot at the helm to keep 
the ves^'l true upon its eouiae ? 

DamU. — Assuredly. 

Timodes. — The ship could not reach its port withoat a pilot; 
and the ship of the Universe, you think, requires neither captain 
nor helmsman ? 

^u^— Well put, Tlmocles. A good illustration that. 

Damis. — Most inspired Timocles, the captain yoa speak of 
arranges his plans beforehand. He settles hb course and adheres 
to iL HU men are all in order and obey his word of command. 
Spars, ropes, chains, oars are on board in their places, and ready 
to his hand. But the gp:'eat captain of the Universe shows none 
of this forethought. The forestay is made fast to the stem, and 
the sheets to the bow. The anchors are sometimes of gold, and 
the bulwarks. of lead. The bottom is painted and carved; the 
upper works are plain and unsiglitly. The crew arc disposed at 
random; the craven fool is a commissioned officer; the swimmer 
is sent aloft to man the yards ; the skilled navigator to work at 
the pumps. As to the passengers— knaves sit at the captain's 
table; honest men are huddled into comers. Socrates and 
Aristidcs and Phocion lie on the bare boards, withoat room 
to stretch their feet, and without food enough to eat Callias 
and Midas and Sardanapalus revel in luxury, and look down 
on the rest of mankind. This is the state of yonr ship, Timo- 
clcs, and it explains the number of shipwrecks. Had there 
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^^ a csiptain in command, he would have diatin^iishcd the 

^^^i from the bad, have promoted worth and capacity, and have 

^'^ vice and folly in the place belonging to it. The able eeaman 

^ould be master or lieutenant; the skulker and poltroon would 

^ ^ ted to the triangles. In short, my friend, if your ship has had 

' ^^ommoDder, he has not been fit for his place, and there is need 

^x revolution. 

JTomud.— Damis is sailing with wind and stream direct into 

r 

Zeus. — It is so indeed. Timocles produces nothing but com- 
^^^«i-places, and one after another they are overturned. 

Timoelea. — As the example of the sliip does not convince yon, 
'ill give you one more argam^t, the last, the best, the shcet- 
^^or of theology. 

Zeus. — What is he going to say ? 

Timodes, — Attend to the positions as they follow one fVom the 

er, and discover a flaw if you can. If there are altars, then 

must be Gods. But there are altars, therefore there are 

There, what say you now? Laughing? What is there to 

»n8eyon? 

_ DomtB. — My dear friend, I doubt if this sheet-anchor of yours 

^ 11 hold. You hang the existence of the Gods on the existence of 
^rg, and yoa tancj the link will hold ; but if this is your last 
itlon^ we may as well close the discussion. 
TimoeUB, — Yon admit that you are vanquished. 
Dq/mU. — Of course ; you have taken rcfiige at the altar as men 
^ m extremities. On that altar and in the name of your shect- 
^^^»chor we will swear a truce, and contend no more. 

Timoelea. — Oh! oh I you are sarcastic, are yon I you grave- 

I yoa wretch! yon abomination! you gaol bird! you cess- 

^)ool! we know where you came from ; your mother was a whore ; 

^nd you killed yonr brother and seduced your friend's wife ; you 

«re an adulterer, a sodomite, a glutton, and a beast. Stay till I can 

thrash you. Stay, I say, villain, abhorred villain ! 

2eiw.— One has gone off laughing, and the other follows rail- 
ing and throwing tiles at him. Well, what are we to do? 

JJemMS.— The old play says, you are not hurt, if you don't 
acknoiwledge it Suppose a few people have gone away believing 
in Damisi what then? A great manjr more believe the reverse; 
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the whole maas of unedacated Qreeka and the bArbariana trerj* 
where. 

Zeus, — True^ Hennes, hot that was a good thing which 
Dariiu said about ZopjniB. ** I had nUher have ooe Zopjma than 
a thousand fiabylons." 
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TvK "Pharsalia" of Lucan is apaasionate imprecation 

<ta the dcatroyers of the Roimui ConatitutioD. The Uods 

hmtl pemiitted that in thin world the enemies of liberty 

■houltl triomph. Btruggling for consolation, the young 

I patriot persuades himself that perhaps in another norld 

I Ui« lalance may be redressed. With the aid of the witch 

' , he re-animatea the corpse of a lately killed 

The livid lips describe the forging in hell of the 

itinG chains which are to bind Cicsar to the eraga 

B*f Uiiifenial Caucasus. The poet bids the champiuns of 

1 tlie Republic make haste to die, that in Tartarua they may 

I •ample under foot the tyrants whom Rome was adoring 
I ■aiTinilies. At other momcnls the future Becmsas hope- 

J ^ to him aa the present. lie flings tlie guilt upon the 

I I '^P''"" iheraselves, and finds nn comfort save in the 
'P* that they may suffer retribution at ihe handa of the 

^^iHin uairpexs. The Gmls had forgotten to be just. 

, *^ ihdr power would be taken from thorn. The civil 

^''**«W would raise mortals to lite tlirone of heaven, their 

**<li oniicd with lightnings and their brows crowned with 

■^i^Aj his last and practical convicdon, Lucan ncems to 
HK^^e cnocluded that from Gods of any kind no re<lrcM woa 
^^P W looked for. 
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Victrix causa Deis placuit sed victa Catoni. 

Justice was in man, or it was nowhere. If crime was 
be avenged, it must be on earth and by a human h 
He sacrificed his life, while only in his 28th year, 
an abortive conspiracy against Nero, and along with 
life the extraordinary gills which his frenzied 
could not wholly spoil. 

Throughout his poem a confidence that the right 
ought to triumph struggles with a misgiving that, in 
administration of the universe, no moral purpose is 
coverable. Perhaps it was in irony, perhaps it was i 
sad conviction that the Gods — if Gods there were — ^werc^ 
better than Nero, that he addressed the emperor in 
amazing lines with which he opens his subject. 

After describing the desolation which Coear's wars 
spread over the Roman world, he proceeds : 

But if no other means the Fates could find 

To pive 118 Nero — if tlie Thunderer's self 

Could reipn but when the Giant's wars were done; 

We then, oli Oods, eomplain not. For such boon 

Our trampled laws, our violated rights, 

AVoe, sacrilege, crime, we gladly bear them all. 

Strew thy dread plains, Pharsalia, with the slain. 

Spirits of fallen Carthage sate your thirst 

"With Latin blood on Munda's fatal field. 

Famish Perusium, perish Mutina, 

Fleets drift to wreck on Lcucas* iron crags, 

And battles rape 'neath Etna's blazing crest 

Yet Rome is still a debtor to the Gods 

When she lias thee. To thee, when late thou goest, 

Thine earthly sojourn ended, to the stars, 

The Heavenly palaces will fling wide their gates. 

The Gods will lay their sceptres at thy feet 

And bid thee choose among them. Wilt thou rngn 

Monarch supreme? Wilt thou prefer to guide 
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TbckTof Phcebuf? Earth wiU know no feara 
f nun cbBOgs of lords bencalh thy euro cominiuid ; 
Aad «»:h divinity to lliine muit yield. 
Th'm only grniit, thai when tho choii'e i« mode, 
Ami thuu bH liiul it] til y suguxC domiDioD, 
6(ck iMt ntlirono vriihin tlie iry Nunh, 
laellmliottntticlov-finnk SouiLcmBky, 
FrvB wlieDw on Borne Itiy bvniOB tu<kitncc may Ml ; 
Too nnr iJic Toll's lliy ovcirmaslc-ring weight 
Wtl) •Uidn tlie nice poioed Inliuiw of the world, 
llwell ill the Zoniih, where ench ririil MgUl 
Shall pale In iJiine uiul thuu sliuJl «liine alone. 
TbiEd ahitll llio miila mi^lt from the fitc« of Heaven, 
TW nrord &1I bliirile<l from the wurrlnr'g haud. 
Am) pou'e hIibII ivign anrl Jnniifi' galea be doseil. 

He BOW in^pire^ in tbi« my enterprise. 
With thc« wiiliin my breast I shall not need 
To Mie Ihe Pylfaiin Ood for mjulic fire; 
InlliM tlaiti! K Itomnn burd will lind 
Fit lid U nnsl l<) <i[[if; a i^jmau soug. 

Jiy oxpIanatiuiiB may be given of this extraonlinary 

B, yi!t no tme of them ia wholly satisfactory. 

UiB deifinvtiiin uf Claudius was Yot«d by the Senate, 

'■ nncIc, Seiieca, hod written a fitrce ou the occa^on, 

ual4tvjyrm«tq, or trsnslnliou nf the lato emperor into 

aay of pumpkins. Lucan'a linea may be conceived 

theta written in a eimilar sfiirit of mockery. Clau- 

Iwwinfer, wm d«id when he was tnmed into ridicule, 

ft was alirc, and wfl.t nnt a person with whom it was 

totolcip liburlii^ CaW it adulation I But adulation 

te Ciesn was the lout quality to be exi>w?tcd in the 

mlia" or ib) ntithor. Let it have l>e<'a conven- 

llity; bat tlicre will remain to bo rxplaimil tlie popu- 

at to which conTCiitional language la neccwnrily 

H»w could educated Itoinan.t. whn were etill 

In oluervitig the troditiouary forms of th« w- 
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tablishcd religioxi, either utter or tolerate language i 
appeared like a satire upon religion itself 7 Tbe elev] 
of illustrious mortals, when their earthly labours 
over, to a throne among the stars had been for ag 
familiar conception. The Twins glittered in the Zc 
among the August Twelve, Hercules, Perseus, and C 
displayed in the nightly sky the rewards prepare 
heaven for the deeds which they had accomplished as i 
Quirinus, the mythic founder of Bome, remained th( 
telary guardian of the Boman people. The spirit! 
heroic warriors, reincorporated in jewelled constellati 
spread over the surface of the entire celestial sphere. 1 
the great dead should have a home among the Gods k 
natural and reasonable expectation. But never till 
days of the Roman Empire had men been found to 
of a man like themselves, still living among them, 
subjected to the conditions of mortality, " He is but ' 
ing till he passes from the earth for the Grods to abd 
and leave the choice to him of the vacant throm 
heaven." 

For Nero it must be said that he was but accej 
honours which had been already claimed by Caius < 
gula, and which had been offered by the Senate to 
least arrogant of his predecessors ; for Lucan, again, 
but repeating a note which had been struck already 
poet of an incomparably higher order. Augustus 
studiously simple — careful to conceal the power whicl 
really possessed behind constitutional forms, and st€ 
contemptuous of idle flattery. Horace, of all men o 
tellect that ever lived, was the least likely to condes' 
to extravagant and unmeaning compliments. Horace 
not religious, but he never mocked at religion. Long 
different to such considerations, he tells us, half serioi 
that late in life he had been frightened back into be 



b At gtxndot ol* hb odes, he refers the miseries of Borne 
■ lii^aftilrurMi of tlie GoJa, and ho warua liis countrymen 
ma of their fathers will continue to be visited 
a till they rebuild the temples and restore the 
athrinaL Yet Horace could address Augustus, with 
*ttiiin hn was personally intimate, and irith whom ho con- 
!iimill]r dined, in language not less extravagant than Lu- 
•■»ii't WUichevor of the Goda Auguatua might be, 
*b«h(r Apollo, or Mercury, or Man, Horace afiixted tu 
liditnthat he was at least one of tlieiu. In pity for the 
^"^Ufhalaiva of hia cbildrca, tlie Great Father bad sent 
nil nimiurtiil ae " a present God " tn take charge of them, 
AEiatuliriiig back the golden age. Under the benL-ficent 
'^'"'f Augustus, tlie cow did not cast her calf, the corn 
id rctloH over the fields, the ship sped to ita port with 
la and favouring airs, man no longer broke hia 
van, and wives were chaste, and punishment fol- 
n or crime. To Augustus the grateful bnsband- 
ffl aSeni hifl evening sacrifice after hia day of toil before 
' ntired with his family to sleep.' Wliat ilie Virgin 
7 B tn the modem peasant of France or Italy, such 
Mtiu WHS, while still living, in tlie farm-housce of ' 
U and Etruiia — as real, perhaps more real, because i 



' Condit qniwine diem cotlibiu in miia. 
El TiUm riduiw dm-il ;id orbores, 
nine ad TiDS re<i'n lirlii!* ct altciia 
Te menais (Jbilet Dtiiin. 



Horace, Oda: Lib. it.. Ode &. 
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he was "prctsens Divus^^ because his rule was r^orded s 
a " kingdom of God upon earth." 

Virgil's Fourth Eclogue, which was read by Consta. 
tine's order at the Council of Nice as an evangelical pr 
phecy, is no more than a beautiful repetition of the sac 
idea. In the year of Pollio's consulship " unto Rome 
child was bom, unto Rome a son was given," who was 
reign as a God upon earth. In his time the earth won. 
bring forth abundantly. In his time the lion would ^ 
down with the lamb, the infant would pla^ on the cocU 
trice's den and take no harm, and sin and sorrow woia 
lly away. The babe for whom this brilliant horosco 
was drawn was probably one of Augustus's grandsoi 
who died in early youth. We need not look, at any r»- 
beyond the imperial family to imderstand and even symx 
thise with language which was the expression of a » 
versal feeling. 

To a Roman who had witnessed what Italian soci^ 
y had become in the last days of the Republic — the incre— 
ble depravity of manners, the corniption of justit'C, t:: 
oppresifion of the provinces, the collai>se of the ijolitic^ 
fabric in a succession of civil wars which had overflow 
the Roman world like a sea of lava — the reign of A^ 
gustus, protracted as it was through half a century, wis 
order restored, and life and property secure, and pea* 
such as the earth had never known established throughoi 
civilised mankind, may well have seemed a kingdom o 
heaven; and Augustus himself, from whom these ra 
blessings appeared to flow, may have been mistaken witl 
out extravagant credulity for something more than a me] 
mortal. 

But let us turn to what we actually know of the intr 
duction of this singular idolatrv. 

The Romans, like all great peoples, were, in the oarii< 
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pd'thdr history, eminenlly religious. Tlieir habits 

I, thdr privtilo liv« were austerely moral, and 

erraoduct in pure, pioty springs up by au unvary- 

uro, as griLss and flowers grow from a whole- 

"wiL Rererenee for God, or the Gods, waa inter- 

■ villi dameslic httbila and with public laws, Tlie 

rf (be Code' cxisUmce and of their sovereign rule 

■ lU thbtgB wu ttocepUil with the faitJi wlii<7h had 

» heafd of scepticism. The simple rites which the 

a wcTD cnllcd on to observe neither troubled 

ences nor perplexed tliotr uitdi'rstaudings. The 

of man lay in virtua — virtue, tnanlinoss ; and 

if i* ail infeclJim which manly miu<ls are the lu^t to 

y ftould not eacopo the inevitable. The Giids of 
m nlf^ht prrhaptf be supreme in Italy ; but when the 
ty of the republic was cxlctidt'd beyond the Pcnin- 
W onnquerorx encountered other nations with other 
k lod it fanxl with the Romans as it fared with the 
n among the Semitic tribes of Canaan: 

Onwia myta fcram Tictorfin wpit ct artea 
Intulit ugTcali Litlia. 

itc8 identified Jchovoh with Baal. The Greeks 

Uthc Latins to sec in ihoir own Jupiter and Miucr^'a 

I, the Zous and Pallas and Aphnxlite of Homer 

»d. With the new names came the impure 

■•logyof tliellellcues; and llic Latin morality, which 

1 in rvli^ion, dissolved nnd disappeared in the 

B of IX^li<n nhum it was no longer jiosaiblc lo 

The ciiltivnttxl Athenians could rcwilve tlicir 

I into allegory. The practical Romans tixik the 

• of tho mytholo^ as they found it, and iliscovcrrd 

' K TCa no lunger crvdible. Thooo beings could not ho 
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Gods in any txue or real sense who liyed in the pnicdoe< 
the worst vices which their ancestors had taught them 
abhor. The public ceremonial soryiyed, but the heart bs 
gone out of it The fear of Grod departed, and moralil 
and justice departed with it ; and the ancient Latin cro 
underwent the fate to which all religions are condenuu 
which are connected with partial sympathies or have ri« 
out of imperfect knowledge. 

Eeligions which have exerted a real influence ov( 
masses of mankind have always begun in genuine convi 
tion. They have contained an answer to questions whic 
men were anxiously asking at the time when they ori§ 
nated, and to which they appeared to give a credible repl; 
Once accepted, they petrify into unchanging forms. Kno^ 
ledge increases ; religion remains stationary. Fresh pr 
blems rise, for which they provide no solution, or a solutic 
transparently false; and then follow the familiar pb 
nom^na of disintegration and failing sanctions and relax( 
rule of action, and, along with these, the efforts of we) 
meaning men to rasist the irresistible — reconciliations < 
religion and science, natural theologies reconstructed < 
philosophic bases, with at intervals unavailing efforts 
conceal the cracks in the theory by elaborate restoratio 
of ritual ; — or again, on the other side, the firm avowal < 
disbelief from the more sincere and resolute minds, sut 
as rings out of the lines of Lucretius. 

With Lucretius we are all familiar : not less intere 
ing — ^perhaps more interesting, as showing the working < 
more commonplace intellects — is the treatise " On the N 
ture of Grods," which Cicero wrote almost at the sar 
time when Lucretius was composing his poem, and whi< 
contains the opinions of the better sort of educated Romai: 

That such a dialogue should have been written by 
responsible and respectable person in Cicero's position, 
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If a proof that religion was at iu last gn^. Tradi- 

Itoo h*il nittrly broken down: serious men were looting 

in Uw iacu tiid fttets of their altiiation, and were asking 

B expcrii-jice nliat rule thcj were living under; and 

fBce gave, and always must give, liut one reply. 

Mea %n taught to believe in an overruling Providence ; 

jKf look for evidence of it, and tht^y find that, so far as 

I power extends over nature there are traces of a 

tl pnrenunent ; but tliat. it id such a govemiucnt aa 

n himself establishes for the protection of society, and 

liog more. To what we call good and evil, nature 

f racb u iadiScrent, and naturo submiu to man's con- 

ii not as ho id Just or unjuitt, believing or sceptiesl, 

■ ha understands (ho lawn by M^liicli the operations 

^ natan are directed. Tlie piety of the captain does not 

**vi hi* liiip from the reef&. He depends on his know 

led^uf oavigation. Prayer doM not avert the pestilence; 

out ta tindcratauding of the conditions of health. Tho 

UghuDg strikes tho cliurch, but spares the gamblmg 

ouie [mnided with a conducting rod. Disuse and mi&. 

p, or the more mighty visitations of tlie earthtjuake, 

% the inundation, make no distinction bi-'tvrccn 

g and the base The house fellu and ispares 

birhila H cuts short a career which might bavi> 

8 to all mankind. Tliis is the truth so far ad 

Cbco on teach ; and only timidily or ignorance, or 

* "iiJirtion, like that of Job's frieuda, to be more just 

"*> (Jod, can venture to deny it ; and thus arises tlic dis- 

^tl exclamation which has burst in nil ages from tlio 

"•rt* r^aol.lo-uiinded men ; ^\Tiy arc the wicked in such 

f'^pwilyT Not thai they envy the wicked any miserable 

"mnit whit^h they may obtain for themselves, hut 

w tboy «ec that all things oi>me alike to all, and ihat 

it no dilfercnci! — tliat as it ia witli the wise maU) mi 
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it is ^vitli llio fool ; as \i'ith him that sacrifices, so withh 
that sacrifices not. The inanif«.st disregard of moral 
tinctions discredits their confidence in Providence, 
sends a sliuddering misgiving through them, that no su. <rlx 
power as a moral Providence exists anywhere beyoxxJ 
themselves. 

Again and again in the progress of human deyelopniexit 
mankind have been forced into an unwilling recognition 
of the truth, and the crisis has been always a painful ocx^ 
80 long as religion is fully believed, the inattention of 
nature to impiety and immorality is compensated by tXi« 
increased energy of government, and by the higher aspii 
tions of individual men. Impiety docs not escape i»- 
punis^hed when it Ls treated by the magistrate as a 
la a society which is penetrated by a cousciousnesB ^:^* 
responsibility to God morality is rewarded as such, a^crnu 
vice and impurity are punished as such by temporal K— -^' 
conveniences. When religion no longer guides the inteD^s*^ 
or controls the conduct, society confines itself to the punip— **' 
ment of offences against itself. Having no longer an::::^^ 
high consciousness of duty, society is tolerant of ppofliga^^^y 
which avoids the grosser forms of crime. For the rest, 
magistrate exclaims cynically : Deorum injurioi Diis eui^ 
well knowing that if the Gods' injuries are not punish^^^^^^ 
by hiiiLself the offender's slumbers will be undisturbed. 

So matters stood at Rome when Velleius the Epici 
I>albus the Stoic, and Cotta the Pontifex Maximus, tl 
l*ope, the head of the national religion, the guardian 
the sacred oracles, met together at Cicero's villa to discit 
the nature of the Gods. The argument was open< 
])ropcTly by Velleius. Epicureanism was the popul^^^^' 

crc>ed of the day, the creed of the men of science and i ^^' 

tcllect, the creed of the poet, the artist, and the statesma^^*^' 
The Epicureans believed in phenomena. They held vi^ * ^ 
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^^odke that the intellect could reason only upon facts con- 
^^yed to it through the senses, and that knowledge could 
^ot. extend beyond the objects of sensible experience. The 
^^-K^ and all that existed upon it had been created by 
^sitiuie, and was governed by laws of natural causation. 
^ H-ture was sovereign, and no external power could be 
P^'oved to have ever interfered with it. As to the sup- 
position that another order of beings existed somewhere 
s^ipierior to man, the Epicureans had no objection to ac- 
tixowledge that it might be so ; they thought it rather 
I^x-obable than otherwise: they denied only that such 
^^^Mg8 took an interest in man. 

^Briefly and completely their views on this subject had 
^^^^n expressed by Ennius : 

l%o genuB esse semper dice ct dizi CGelitum, 

Bed noQ cob curare opinor quid agat humanum genus. 

Kam si curent, bene bonis sit mails male, quod nunc abest. 

^ ** I always say and have said that the race of the ccles- 
*'"^l8 exists, but I opine not that they concern themselves 
^^th the doings of the sons of men. Did they so concern 
^^^mselves, it would be well with the good and ill with 
^^ "wicked, which now it is not." 

^len had no care for the animals which shared the 
^*^h with them. The Gods might exist, yet might care 
*** little for men as men cared for beetles or butterflies. 
l^e admission of the possibility of such an existence was 
perhaps a condescension of philosophy to popular pre- 
J^^iice, or arose from a wish to avoid the reproach of 
•^tneiani. Yet Velleius insisted on it wdth an appearance 
, ^inestness. He appealed to instinct and internal enio- 
^*^ ^ an evidence * that somewhere in the universe were 

ji^ '* Anteoeptam animo rci quandam informalioncm sine qua ncc 
^l4gi qnioquam nee disputari potest." 
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to be found beings, in a state of unbroken repose, ] 
virtue and perfect happiness, and that in the adorat 
them — disinterested, because no favour was to be 
for in return — ^was the highest felicity of man. 

These views are set out in the dialogue with a I 
which shows that Cicero did not think them to d 
more elaborate treatment, and in the reply of Cot 
most interesting feature is his statement of his owe 
tion. He was the Pontifex Maxim us. The duty 
office, he said, required him to defend the religion 
lished by law. He would be pleased if the existei 
the Grods could be established, not only on the aut 
of tradition, but as a fact which admitted of proo 
it was surrounded with difficulties which Velleit 
only increased. That mankind could worship beinj 
were and would be always indifferent to them, was 1 
to be expected. The openly expressed scepticism of 
reasoners, tlie exulting claim of Lucretius that the s 
of superstition had been for ever exorcised by s< 
spared the necessity of graver argument. 

The Epicurean being thus dismissed, the word was 
up by the Stoic Balbus. With the Epicurean, m< 
was enlightened self-interest. The Stoic believed in 
To act rightly, to love justice, and truth, and purit 
to hate their opposites, were matters of absolute < 
tion to him. A law implied a lawgiver ; responsibil 
quired a ruler, to whom an account would have to I 
dered: the Stoic tlicrefore looked about him in t 
modem fashion for answers to popular objections 
truth of religion. If the age of miracles had cca« 
found that miracles, portents, or prodigies were ra 
in tradition; tlie instances of design in nature, the a 
tion of means to ends in the structure and functic 
animals were evidence of an intelligent Creator; a 
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itepaJM vndi which Cicero explains the Stoic posi- 

B Aan that at least he felt it to desen-e respectful 

UnaiL Balbus maintained the existence of the Goils 

^uaitablishcd trutli of history. Castor and Pollux 

Wippeansd in the battle at the Lake Regillus. fiacri- 

■ Ud boai offered and accepted. The Decii had de- 

(d ibunselvea, and a victory had heen won. Oracles 

1 delivered at Delphi and elsewhere, contnining 

s of future events. These events Iiad af- 

Iittken place, and a foresight which was not to be 

I fiir by human eagacaty was manifestly prc- 

la Italy again, although it had fallen lately 

_.^.. -t, the art of divination bad been practised from 

**ttr]i<Bt period, and too many instances could bo pro- 

••Uctti (if diMkster from the neglect of divine injunctions bo 

'^'fliTTid to admit of being explmned away. The eacnsl 

"tMw had refused to eat in the First Punic War. The 

nml Clandius had cried impatiently that they should 

■Ilk then, and had flung them into tlic water. The 

■;iinn fleet had been lost in conse<]uenoe, and Claudius 

~"i hpen tried for impiety and executed. In the tradi- 

"■^mof these things fable might have been mixed with 

h, but when all piJt»Ible deductions had been made on 

uf liistiirie fallibility, sufficient evidence remained 

k«|ligbt«ned and reasonable helief. 

1 tradition to natural phibsopliy, Balbus 
; to iha motion of tlio stars, and the re- 
3 Operations of nature. Fo^idouiu^, whom 
I iriend, had eonstructed an orrery, in wbieU 
I of the sun and moon and planets, and 
^nJstivc po«itious throughout t!ie year, were exactly 
mted. Anticipating literally Paley's illustration 
i iIm wsteh. BalbuH asked whether, if this machine 
kCsbtbttvJ ID Bcyihia or Britain, tho veriest savoj^ 
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could avoid perceiving that it was the work of a designing 
mind. Pursuing the same line of thought, and anticipating 
the Bridgewater treatises, he went in detail into the 
structure of plants and animals, and dwelt on the 
adaptation of their various organs to their method of life. 
The Stoics had interrogated nature in the same spirit as 
modern religious philosophers, and had arrived at the 
same conclusion. They believed themselves to have found 
a proof of contrivance, and therefore of a contriving 
Creator. But the real difficulty remained. Nature might 
have an intelligent Author, yet intelligence was nothing 
^vithout morality ; and if tlie evidences of design were 
abundant, yet evidences of moral government were as 
conspicuously absent. With ingenious boldness Balbus 
addressed himself to the central problem, and approached 
as closely, perhaps, as any mere philosopher has ever done 
to the only jKxssible solution of it. jNIorality, when vigor- 
ously alive, sees farther than intellect, and proWdcs un- 
consciously for intellectual difficulties. The Latins had 
extended their reverence beyond the mythological divinities 
and had built temples to the moral virtues as the guardian 
spirits of mankind. Constancy and Faith, Valour and 
Wisdom, Chastity and Piety, had each their separate 
altar, where human beings paid their orisons, and prayed 
for strength to overcome temptation. " You complain,** 
said Balbus, " that you can see no sign of an overruling Pro- 
vidence in the administration of the universe; the Virtues 
are Providence, and themselves constitute the moral govern- 
ment which you pretend that you cannot find. Justice may- 
not be perfect ; some crimes may be left unpunished, son^^ 
good actions may be unrewardwl. It is so with earthly , 
vernments, and may be so with the divine It is enough tk 
we see a tendency which may become stronger with time, 
may be carried out fvirtKei vsi later gcnerationa.** 
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of Ilia nrgutaeat, Lo relurnn lo the 
It vraa a liixtoriuil lact tbat from itiununuriul 
le Emwraus liad supposed thai they could rend 
f evcats ill the iMitralls uf eutrificeil otiimals, Od 
OB, with the utmost solemnity, and id tlie 
I af the highest fuDctionariea of the etale, the 
if K ealf ft a sheep had l>wn gravely opened, and 
t iupurljuit aL'tioQH bad bcea un<iertaken, ur laid 
*, iraoirlio); to tlic condition of the heart or llrer of 
1 Bnimal. ThL^ vas a plaiii matter of certainty. 
''''' Upmrnent would Dot have been repeated for so long a 
'"w it' liie eventa had not correspnnde<l to the iodicatioua 
■'"blMUciL Even Tacitus, aecnturyaudahulf later, could 
i'vl uf ditse foresli ado wings aa still fiilly credited, and 
^»ppan4itly (stabliidied by evidence, Balbus, however, 
'w Ojiilcnt with the fe«t, and laid little etreea upon it. 
"« 'lid niit [tfofesj to regard the bSackeiied liver of a calf 
=* Oioaed by divine int£rposition ; he regarded it merely 
" * tiatunil pheoomeooD rising from some internal cor- 
'"'-■'!' ■iiil.ni-c of things. 

' ii tlii^e rcasoniog^i, with more of which in a modem 
"hij »,? are all femiliarj iJic High Priest proceeded lo 
oil at length, and with more seriousuesa than he 
Hdiovit in discuMing tlie arguments of the Epicureans. 
PtMuacoced witb a peculiarly solemn reference to his 
^«Gml p'lsiti'in, and like Dcctortos, while doubting 
F^liog from the point of reaeon, be insisted that his 
t coavietious remained unshaken, because they ro- 
>l TO liclief and authorily. Ho was Pontifex t Pope), 
^'»ptatML He was apixiiuted by the State to tiphold 
^ <Mal>lt*linl creed and eereuioiiifll. Thissv ho ever had 
ml nltrayg would iiiain1a!;i, and no one, 
•I or unli-smi^l, wimld sucws-d in slmkin^ his foitli. 
iTu tk«i tnith of llio Uuman n.'Hgioa was in tpiestiuu 
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he should follow his predecessors in the papal eh 
Coruncarius, Publius Scipio, and Scievola, and not Jjk^xiu^ 
or Clcanthcs, or Chrjsippus. Caius Lselius, the au^mir, 
had more weight with him than the wisest philosophers of 
the porch. The ceremonial, the haruspices, and the Sy^l^il' 
line books were the pillows of the Boman Commonwe&ltii- 
The foundations of it had been laid in religion by Boixsu- 
lus and Numa, and by the immortal Grods alone it 
sustained. That was his position as Pontifex. 

" You philosophers, however," Cotta went on, " ap^ 
to reason. I myself believe witliout reason, etiam n'uM^ 
ratio}ie reddiid. The authority of my ancestors is suffici^Dt 
for me. But you reject authority, and you will have reason 
only. I must tlierefore set my reason against yours, ^H" 
I tell you that you with your arguments mak^ doubt^^^ 
what without argument is not doubtful at all. Yo^^ 
appearance of Castor and Pollux at the Lake Regill*** 
may be but a legend. It is unauthenticated by oert^^ 
history. The Decii were probably only brave mesi ^trh^ . 
threw themselves among the enemy, knowing that tb-^*' 
countrymen would follow. And what a character are ^^^ 
not attributing to the Gods when you represent thence ^ 
beings whose favour must be purchased by the sacrifice 
good men ! You describe the Gods as all-perfect, 
omniscient, and you suppose them to exist under <r 
ditions where no quality which we call good can possil^*^ 
be found. Where there is no evil there can be no pi 
cnco of good to evil. Where all is already known, 
can be no active intelligence. Where wrong-doing is 
possible, there is no justice; no temperance where ther^ 
no temptation ; no valour where there is no evil to be ov^' 
come. The thcogonies of Hesiod and Homer are 
childish for belief, and when all is said, there remains 
enigma, which you have not resolved : if the Gods 
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ml if Uu itorld is ruled by them, why ia it well with the 

I VniedFuii] why do the good fall iuto calamity? The 

I wniBDinretlth and the feraiJy are ill ordered when virtue 

I <■ iiot Kirarded, aod crime is not puuishcd ; bd far aa 

a \nix the action of the Gods uo such diBtinction ia 

■■>i*d& Argue aa you will, thia ia the fact. lu the dia- 

f good and evil, bo far aa it is left to forces 

> man, do queation ia aaked about character. 

11 ay that we ought not to be surprised if the Gods do 

It [viuib every criioe, because earthly govemmcnta do "" 

Where ia the analogy 7 Earthly govcrninenta fail 

It uf knowledge. You leave iio such excuse for the 

\ for the Gods are aseumi'd to be OmniHcient. You 

"^7 tl^at though the wicked rann may himself escape, his 

'"'ini'a may be visited on his children. Wonderful justicel 

'* lut ahuuld we say of a commonwealth where the law 

"tcdenuud the son or grandson for the sina of his fatherT 

^ the system of nature tliere is no rule of a just God 

' ''■otmihle. One event cornea alike to all. Men, cities, 

'^^tioBJi, pt-ri^lt undeservedly, because, forsootli, God can- 

***^ Ubjid to everything. And yet yon expect us to pray 

^* Uim [ It cannot be. 

So lar in subetance the Pontiff Cotta ; and with Cotta'a 
^^•pticJnn tlie dinlogoe ends. A fourth apeaher, especially 
'* liB could have had the light of later history to guide 
"^lo, might have shown Cotta that his owu foundaliona 

^"H M feeble aa those which he overthrew. .. ., . , 

"OTn lu«nl of fiiith which rests upon authority, and di* 
^''Mestrith reason; hut what docs authority rest uponV 
^ch a &iih may prolong a sickly existence for one 
^^ grncmtions, but it cannot endure the buffets of prao^ 
^^ life. Questions to which it can give no reasonable 
^^'■veT hang multiplying like barbed arrows iu its side. 
*^e(KiDOBui beoomea stereotyped. The taith resolves 
17 
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itself iiito words repeated without conviction. Packthrea 
might as easily hold a giant gone insane, as argumen 
for the probable truth of the Paga^ religion hold in cb 
the wolfish appetites of unbelieving mankind. In Ci< 
time the once Grod-fearing Latins had become a commo:~ 
wealth of Atheists, in which chastity and innocen^ 
blushed to show themselves, and corruption had lost t 
consciousness of its own deformity. Three conqu 
continents lay at the feet of the Republic. The oli, 
and the democracy were snarling and fighting over th 
prey. Italy was torn with civil wars, and decimated 
proscriptions. Ordered freedom was lost in anarchy, 
the state was staggering in drunken frenzy. The senai 
sold justice, and great ladies sold their persons, to 
highest bidder. The provinces wiBre stripped to the 
by the prsctors. The praetors spent their spoils in glutt<^ 
and bestiality. As to religion, and the respect wh 
authority could command for it, Cotta's successor in 
Pontific*ate was young Csesar, notorious then for the 
solutcness of his habits, and for an intellect which 
many years he appeared to disdain to use. For the 
stitution, it had fallen into such extraordinary caatejcm 
that Catiline, with a small knot of fashionable yoi^ 
men, had proposed to bum the city and kill the con^ 
and half the patricians. Yet Rome was so conscious 
its own worthlessness as to be almost incapable of indi; 
tion ; although the plot was discovered, and Catiline 
that it was discovered, he could venture to attend the 
ate House, and sit and listen while the particulars 
were detailed by Cicero. He could walk out 
continue his preparations at leisure, leave the city with 
an attempt at arrest, and put himself at the head of 
open insurrection. 
To this it had come m l&i& ^x«.t capital of llie 
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^d the moBt advanced nation of it, because, in the Hebrew 
^^'^uage, they had forgotten GkxL They had no belief 
^'^^^^^aining in any divine rule over them. The cement 
^^^ gone which held society together, and the entire £eibric 
. it had fidlen in shapeless ruin. Some vast change was 
"^^vitable, some powerful reassertion of the elementary 
P^^Uxdples of authority and justice, or the enormous Roman 
^^pire would have burst like a bubble. 

In recorded history no single man (perhaps with the 
^<^ption of Mahomet) has produced effects so vast and so 
f *^<liiring as Julius Caesar. It is the more remarkable that 
rj Ho language, ancient or modem, is there any adequate 
^^graphy of him. To Lucan he was an incarnation of 
^tan. Suetonius, the fullest authority on his early life, 
^^pted and recorded every scandalous libel which was 
^^^rent in patrician coteries. To Suetonius the loose songs 
^^ the Roman soldiers were sufficient evidence to charge 
^5^sar with infamy. With as much reason similar accu- 
sations might be brought against Nelson or Collingwood, 
^Kicause, in loose affectionate talk, they were freely spoken 
^f in the English fleet under the name which Johnson de- 
^^Hes as a term of endearment among sailors. To Cicero 
^SBsar appeared at first as a young man of genius and 
't^hion, who was wasting time and talents, while he was 
himself improving both. As the talents showed them- 
selves more unmistakably, and Cicero was obliged to allow 
tihat CsBsar's powers as an orator, when he cared to use 
%hcm, were as great as his own, that his style as a writer 
>¥as unmatched, that his influence almost without effort 
^as growing, and, worse still, when it appeared that he 
was the advocate of the democracy, contempt and pity 
changed to fear and suspicion. And as Csesar at last 
towered up above both him and all his contemporaries, 
Cicero came to dread and hate him, and sate approving in 
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the Senate Trhcn he was murdered. Thus from CS( 

cxfopt in scattered glimpses, we gather no credible pi 
and we arc driven back to Cassar himself, who in his " Coi 
mentaries " has left the most lucid of all military nar 




tives; but, except in the studied absence of self-glorificatic^^^ 
and in a few sentences in which for a moment he allows 
to see into his own inner nature, he leaves us 
better provided with the means of understanding hi: 
Patrician constitutionalists, judging as men do by t-IX^^ 
event, were assured that he had early conceived an 
tion of overtlirowing the republic ; and that his object 
obtaining liis command in Gaul was merely to secure 
support of an army to bring about his country's 
Nothing can be less likely. A conspirator would 
have chosen so circuitous a road, or one so little 
according to common laws of probability, to lead to 
object lie was past forty before he began to show wl 
was in him. Slav it not have been rather that he 
mained in Rome, hoping that some useful career mig*^ 
open for him, till the steady growing anarchy and corni^ 
tion taught him tliat nothing was to be looked for th< 
Life was slipping away, and he wished to accomplL 
something meuioral)lo before he died. The Germans 
pouring in over the Rhine. But for Caesar Ariovistu- 
might have been an Alaric, and Europe might have 
Teutonized four centuries before its time. In ten yeai 
Ciesar had forced back the Grermans into their forest^^^^^^^'^^^ 
He had invaded Britain. Gaul he had not merely oy 
nm with his armies and coerced into submission, bat h\ 
had won the affection of the people whom he had sabdaed 
The Gauls became an integral part of the Roman nation^ 
and infused new vitality into the brain and sinew of th^ 
empire. For such a service the reward which the Bomatf 
aristoeracy considered him to deserve was degradatioDi ioMr 
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^■wiiir^aBdiiftcrwards, of course, death. The common sense 
« toaakin/i rppudial«] the enormous injuBtice. His ador^ 
""g li-.-miw. instead of demanding pay lo remain on his side, 

t*'*trilHit«d out of their own purses the expenses of the 
*■*> which followed. The aristocracy died hard. The 
flottf of them fell at Pharsalia. With the degrading 
•"PpMl of the Numidian chiefe, they fought through a 
*ftJ! (ampaign in Africa. AVlien Cato had fallen on his 
■*oH at Utica, the scattered fragmcnla of Pompey's and 
'^''pio'sarmieedrilled into ^pain, and threw their la^t stako 
"> » desperate etniggle upon the Ebro. Then it was over. 
■^w Kfpublicau constitution of Rome had fallen, destroyed 
*•/ hs oini xiccs. Casar was sole sovereign of the civilised 
*orJj; and so effectively tiie work was accompliahed that 
*•* oirn death could not undo it. Order and authority 
^ly rc>4«tablished under a military empire, and the Ro- 
^^^?^ dominion which had been on the edge of dissolution, 
^^^^^nd a new lease of cxistenre. Was it to Ije wondered 
^^1^ if men eaid that Uie doer of such an esj)Ioit was some- 
7^*1^ more than uianf Cwsnr had found the world going 
J^ peam in madness and corruption. All that mankind 
^%il pitied from llio beginning of recorded time, all that 
i bequeathed of art and culture, all the fruits of 
jgies of Rome lo ooorce unwilling burburiiius 
e to law, WOB on tlie brink of perishing. Tlie 
a mighl liav« fallen hack iiiti) primeval savo- 
Cmnr, by bis own retulute will, had titken auortdiy 
J the throat and destroyed it, Quirinus, the first founder 
rBotne, waa callcil a God. Was there not here a grcatiT 
a Qoiriniis? Philosophers had cried despwringly that 
e Ooda (if Gods existed; had no care for man. Had not 
lUvini! Ood come among them in the form of maaT Was 

t (\i«ar a GodT 
f Tben u m doubt whether Ceasar bimeolf, in hia own lii«- 
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time, permitted the indulgence of these fimcies. Prob 
bly not. So cahn, so rational an intellect was not so eaa 
intoxicated, nor was it like him to encourage, for politic 
reasons, any lying exaggerations. Suetonius says that 
allowed honours to be paid to him— omp/iara huma 
/(Wfi^io— that temples were raised to him, with sacrifici 
priests, and his own image above the altars. Tacitu^ 
far better authority, says that Nero was the first of t 
Caesars who was officially recognized as a God before 1 
death, " the Emperors not hitherto receiving this distir 
tion until their sojourn upon earth was ended." * So f 
as can be seen, Caesar had personally no religious conv 
tions whatever. He had no belief in a future life. I 
considered death to be the limit of human existence, ai 
on existence in the present life he set but little vali 
When warned of the conspiracy to kill him, he refused 
take precautions. He had lived long enough, and did r 
care to continue. Whatever, however, might have be 
his own thoughts upon the subject, the popular feeling "^ 
not to be restrained. He was enrolled among the twel 
Gods. The month of July, which still bears his nar 
was allotted to him in the Fasti. His successor was \ 
carrying out the universal wishes of the army and 1 
people when he built a temple to him and instituted 
formal service there. At the time of his consecration 
brilliant and unfamiliar star was seen for several nights 
the sky, and was generally regarded as the spirit of Cajs 
That he had been received up into heaven, Suetonius sa 
was not merely a figure of speech, but the real convict 
of mankind. 

Augustus, who had been brought up by Csesar, duu 

* "Nam Defim honor Principi nod ante habetarquam agere ii 
homSDee deaierit"— Tacitus* '* Jlnnofe," lib. xv., cap. 74. 
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f^y^Hj in his uncle'a opinions on ihcse eubjects. Legend 

*^ itui, when a young man, Auguatug had made one of 

^*Bc» famous eupper party — Csna JaiScidttcn; — " aupper 

the twelve Gods — " where each guest had represented 

^iid <a Goddess, and Augustus had i>ersoiiated Apollq. 

"TV authority was only certain notUeimi tierjru*— veraoa 

u kiuitTQ in Rome a hundred years aft«r. The story ia 

ft-t of character with Augustus, and m probably a lie.' 

Ouar had named turn his heir, with a just insight into 

VutnordJnary qualities. He returned the luufidcnoc 

^>d bad beeu placed in him with a protbund veneration 

' C^mu'B roemorj-; and when the fir^t confusion was over 

it foUuwcd Qctiar'a death, when the attempt to re-esta- 

it tha oooatitutiuD had utterly failed, and the popular 

1 kad ratified Cicear')! disposition and raised him to the 

^^tte, Augustus set himself with a feeling of sacred obli- 

'^Qc to punish the murderen. In thre« years not one 

* Uie whiJe of them survived : Brutus, Coasius, Casca, all 

^*»« gna*. — some killed, some falling by their own hands ; 

^**iti him^Jf, all accomplice though not an actor, not 

*''-*|Mng, having no longer Oisar to protect him. Serihunl 

'**^rtom, says Suetonius, not undertaking, however, to 

'"^rfc fiir their accuracy, that, -on the Idea of March, after 

*^ fell 'if Peruaia, three hundred Eclccted prisoners were 

^*Hiied at an altar to Di\'U8 Julius. Augustus had no 

•''^diUrtion for melodrama. If the story is true, it was an 

^***»Oinlinary illustration of tlie fanaticism to which he 
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Uimm (nndnitit menm Chnrngiio), 
iVxquc Dm* viilU MiLllin «riqne Dviw, 
IntiU diim rhnbi Cnar tncndnck ladit, 
I>um nuva DUnnim csTiitt tuliilMria. 

■ tunc Dumina dodtnlmat 
Fngil ct umto* Jnpltor ipso torai. 

Suctoaiiu, "Di Piia Odoni** 
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was compelled to condescend. More probably a 
example ^vas made of the Perusians. Some passionoB-t^ 
partisan may have said that the victims were offered "to 
the names of the Dictator, and a metaphor, aa often 
pens, may have passed into a fact. 

However this may be, Augustus was no sooner settl 
in the purple than he endeavoured to bury the recollectioxifl 
of the civil war in a general amnesty. Society had gro' 
ashamed of its orgies, and returned to simpler habits 
life, and the Emperor led the way in the reform. 
Charles V., Augustus banished plate from his househoXd, 
and was served with the plainest food on the plaift.^3S* 
earthenware. He slept on a truckle bed without hangin ^^ 
His furniture was vix privata eleganticB scarcely S- ^* 
enough for a private gentleman. His dress waa hor*^^ 
spun, not distinguishable from the dresses of his atte*:^^' 
ants, and to emphasize the example, was manu&cturod ^7 
the Empress and his daughter. With the improvement '^ 
manners there set in also one of those periodical revi^^-^^ 
of religious sentiment with which history at such 
is familiar. Augustus, either from policy or because 
feelings which could influence Horace had also influen 
him, encouraged the symptoms of recovering piety. 
his uncle he was Pontifcx Maximus ; but unlike him 
made his office a reality. Casar had defied augui 
Augustus never ventured an important act without 
suiting the haruspices. His name, according to Sueton:- -^ 
he derived from his attention to the flight of ^'-^' * ^ 




qiiam ah avium gestia — ^the birds, as inhabitants of the ^ ' 



Ix'ing the supposed messengers between earth and s. -^^ •'' 
If the etymology is incorrect, the suggestion of it is 
evidence of the popular belief in this feature of 
imperial character. He was punctilious in each and ^' 
of his religious observances. He reformed the priesthc^^ 
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, _jd the csnon of the Sybilline books, and destroyed 

I '"* ipocryphal additions. He held, like Cotta, to tlie 
I ''xiiliuM «f his fathers, looked uniavourably on hereaica 
'"iiuwopitiions, and forbade the novel forms of norahip 
I ^bicb with the turn of iaahion were coming in from Uie 

for hlmaelf, notwithstanding the language addressed 
^ lim by Horace, he declined, while he waa alive, any 
Public recognition of his superhuman qualities. He did 
^^l [leraiit himself to be addressed as Dominus or Lord,' 
"" liiHnus or temples were erected to him in Rome, 
*'"i in the provinces only in connection with the geniiu 
**' the empire. On public buildings at Ephesus, he ia 
""td, from inscriptions on recently discovered buildings 
^'^ar, to have been described by the singular title i'tii; 
'"", " Son of God," It ia curious to consider that 6L 
^J^*Ul must have seen these words there. The idea of the 
hip was already nut unfaoiUiar. Nevertheless, not- 
mding bis modesty, it is certain that throughout 
ti dominions Augustus waa regarded, not only as 
B Son of God, but as an incarnation of God — a jtraaent 

^ I, ft Mcond revelation In the flesh of the reality of the 

jlJ^latial powers; and during his long reign the harassed 
^"■iiiiit. who at last could till bis farm aod eat bis bread 
*1 WBiSKty, poured libations with unhesitatiug faith to the 
^irinily of the Emperor. On his death tlie popular 
*^Ucf rrccivcd official ratification. In the Fasti he was 
t^lnccd next to Julius, The uncle and nephew became tiie 
tutelary deities of the fairest mouths in the year. Legends 
l^tfaered about lits history. He was found to have been 
Iwm of a virgin. His mother had conceived him in a 



* "CDDiini Bppclialioncm cl malediclura el opprobrium Remptf 
■Morniii.'* 



qmiflmt to mppoiB ivM nc 
die QfmpA hfatoy. A ftr 
piodigj fnm observed, idiic 
mean that a child was comin 
be King of Rome. The S 
in&nt bom in that year shou 
Any superstition is tolera 
believed, so long as it is a e 
makes men morally better tha 
out it. Under Augustus Csq 
Fourth Eclogue was scaroel; 
Society, in the last pangs of d 
to life, and if the divine rule o 
justice, the public administrat 
must have seemed, when con 
preceded it, like the return of 
look at the ulterior purpose 
ooosolidation of the empire, tl 
order, and a common govemm< 
Mediterranean, which enabled 
thmity through the world, ai 
Church ; while the chief HiflR/»« 
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^'''■lao creed. Already the Roman world believed that 
'Satf God who waa himself God had been born upon 
•"til of & human mother ajid divine Father, that he 
W tdgnfd as a king, that he had established bis 
^wmm over mankind, and tliat afkr his death he had 
P"" bfci to Heaven, from whicli he had descemled, there 
to iBmin for ever. 

it Wis in no figure of speech that St. Paul spoke 

*• we tecular power as ordained of God. So far as tlie 

f'DVer was the instrument of justice, so far as it was an 

""•miuisnt of Providence, it was the power of God ; and 

J .^^ ' hrief trial sufficed to exhaust the divinity of the 

l^ttrial purple. The general administration continuwl 

J*° Oc inlcmbic for centuries ; but the imperial dignity tended 

* ueiMmc hereditary ; to be born to mere earthly great- 

^*S ia a severe trial ; and the youth never existed who 

*md be educated uninjured in the belief that he was more 

l^**!! a man. When Herod spoke, the people said it was 

r^ voice of God, oud he .was smitten with worms because 

^ pive not God the glory. The younger Ceesars were 

*^iUeQ with tlie genius of wickedness, as a rebuke even 

7Cm aiguificant ti) the unpermitted and audacious assump- 

_ **io. Tiberius and Claudius were neither of them bora 

^^k, tlie purple, and however atrocious their conduct, their 

I were not traceable to their pretentions to divinity. 

IS a man of science and a fatalist,' and, amidst 

18 vices, did not pretend to powers of which be 

ieved the existence. Claudius was a miserable 

whom Augustus had considered unfit for any 

r office titan that of a chief priest (avytiTaU nwrr- 

n), ftiid when Claudius was made a God at his dcatti. 

** Ctrr* Dpm el rcligiowM np^irUirnu quippc tddiiHu* malho 
mt, iwtMuaiuDuquc picDUs cuncU lala agi." — Suetoaiiu. 
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the Dnivereal ridicule showed thai ftlr^idy the diTinity ( 
the CseB&ra ivas paKdng into a jest. It lisd hardly eurvivt 
Caligula, Caligula, the sou of Gennamcua, who, if bn 
as a soldier, might have been a useful centurioD, bein 
brought up a Ciesar, was (he strangest figure which e 
■at upon a European throue. He vas a Bai-age, and 1 
knew iL When thej told him he was a God, is grotesqo 
mockery of himself and his instructors he challenge 
Jupiter Capitolbus to fight, and Jupiter not respondini 
he took the head from hia statue and replaced it with h' 
own. He stood on the temple steps and l>ade the peopt 
pray to him. lie appointed a chapter of priests to ofit 
sacrifices to him, the choicest that could be found (ex 
tatunmas hosttas), and cither in servility or i 
■pirit of wild riot, the patricians contended for the honotl 
of admission to the extraordinary order. 

The traoiilation of Claudius "among the pumpkins" w 
acother step downwards ; but worse was to come, Claudin 
had been more sinned against than sinning. Caligula hi 
a trait of humour in him. His pro&nitiea had betao e 
presMona rather of hia contempt for the baseneaa of tJ 
court, than of any conceit of bis own grcatoem, 
remaiued for Nero, the pupil of Seneca, the accompUsha 
artist, poet, painter, sculptor, mu^cian, public singer; 
sentimentalist, who sighed when called to sign a d 
warrant, and wished that he had never learned to writs 
who, when told that three legiooa had revolted, said t 
ho would recover them to their allegiance with hia U 
it was reserved for him to exhibit, as a praifiia Dtnu, iJ 
most detestable qualities which have been ever witDOBi 
in combination In any human being. For Nero exIiailBtl 
the list of possible enormities, leaving not one oiine a 
perpetrated of which man is capable, and always in tl 
most hideous of fonua, to m^L&Voavnckedneaa oonpltf 
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r^ >a8 witkout die temptation of violent appetites, which, 
ledndng man to a beast, give him in some degree the 





Piuses of a beast He was cruel, without being naturally 

^^^XxiHis ; he was depraved, yet he had little capacity for 

^^^^«ual enjoyment ; and, with intellect sufficient to know 

p^^^jU was good, he chose evil from deliberate preference 

k 

j^ ^ fiimous French actress watched by death-beds in the 
^,^^-^itals, that she might study the art of expiring on the 
The bolder Nero committed incest with his mother 
t he might realize the sensations of CEkiipus, and 
ordered her that he might comprehend the situation of 
Testes. Under Nero's fearful example the imperial court 
Y Some became a gilded brothel. Chastity was turned 
^ ^to a jest, vice was virtue, and fame lay in excess of 
'^^^iamy. The wisest sunk to the level of the worst, 
^^leneca composed a vindication of the assassination of 
^^grippina, accusing her of having conspired against her 
^on. The Senate decreed a thanksgiving to the Gods for 
Zero's deliverance from Agrippina*s treachery. The few 
lionourable men, like Paetus Thrasea and Soranus, who 
refused to follow with the stream, were made away with ; 
as if the emperor desired, in the tremendous language of 
Tacitus, virtutem ipsam exscindere — ^to cut out virtue itself 
by the roots ; and with a yet stranger appropriateness than 
even Tacitus himself could recognize, when Nero had set 
Rome on fire, he selected the Christian converts as scape- 
goats for his guilt He smeared them with pitch, and set 
them to blaze as torches in his gardens to light his mid- 
night revels. What those revels were no modern language 
can decently reveal. In a torchlight festival on Agrippa's 
kke^ the noblest ladies in Kome appeared as naked prosti- 
tutes, the emperor sailing up and down among them in his 
baige. Tacitus must tell the rest in his own words : Ipse 
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per licUa aique iUiciia fcedaiu» nihil Jkiffitii reliqueral < 
forruplior afferel,nieipaMospoel diea uniexUlocontavtiitoi 
torun i/reffe mi namen Pijihaiforas futt in madum solemn 
turn fwijugiorum dentipn»»et, Indittim Imperatori JUim 
neum — pwi aiuptces — doe et gentalU tortu et/acat nuptiait» 
Cuiiela denique spectala qua etimn in /temiiia i 
(Taoit. Ann. 15, 37.) 

Aflcr these outrages it seems a desecration of a i 
word to speak of Nero in connectioQ with religiou ; yet i 
was Nero's destiny in this world to fuJ£l the measure at 
perfect infamy. As he had destroyed virtue, oae furtiie 
step was necessary — to destroy the belief in any source o 
virtue. He was an arlist, as was said : QiutlU artifex 
were his words when he waa dying. He was without O 
science and therefore could have no reverence. Ho w« 
feai'lesB, and had no superstition. Belief of his own 1 
had noue, save for a time in the Syrian goddess of indl 
coney, to whom he was soon worse than fiuthlees.' Tb 
Syrian Goddess being repudiated, his object of worahi] 
was afterwards a female statuette {icuiwula piullarie,) V 
had some notion of &te ; for fate, he had a strange un 
^'ination, was to make him one day " King of the Jews,' 
But Nero was bis own God and maker of Gods, and 1 
lief in God became impossible when Nero was r^i&rdei 
us a personation of bira. On medals and in public 
ments be solemnly assumed tbo name of JupitcT. H4 
loo, hod his temples and his priests. Ho hod tnarderet 
his wife Octavin ; he afterwards kicked to death his m 
tress Poppeiea ; but while Poppaa was In fiivour al 
shared his divine honours with him, and a child wbjch b1 
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^^ to him was to have been a God too, had it not un- 
^o^-tnnately died. 

^0 this pass llie world had come in the kingdom of 

^^^^>^eQ upon earth which was to have been realised by the 

-J[:'^^ty of the Csesars. It is startling to remember that 

^^ was the Caesar to whom St Paul appealed, that it 

, ^^^^ m the Rome of Nero that St. Paul dwelt two years in 

, ^'^ own house, that it was in the household of Nero that 

,^ found or made converts to Christianity. The parri- 

1^ ^es, the incests, the wholesale murders, the " abominar 

"^n of desolation " in the polluted saloons of the palace, 

^re actually witnessed by persons with whom he was in 

ily intercourse. St. Paul with his own eyes may have 

n ** the son of perdition sitting in the temple of God, 

owing that he was Grod," and we need go no further to 

^)ok for his meaning. Yet in his Epistles written from 

^ome he says little of these things. Those words are per- 

"^^laps his only allusion to them. 

The administration of Augustus was the most perfect 
System of secular government ever known, and the attri- 
l)utes assigned to Augustus were the apotheosis of it. The 
principle of Augustus was the establishment of law and 
order, of justice and decency of conduct. Of the heroic 
virtues, or even the modest virtues of purity and sense of 
moral responsibility, such a system knew nothing, and of- 
fered no motive for moral enthusiasm. Order and law and 
decency are the body of society, but are a body without 
a soul ; and, without a soul, the body, however vigorous 
its sinews, must die and go to corruption. Human im- 
provem^it is from within outwards. A state which can 
endure must be' composed of members who all in their way 
understand what duty means and endeavour to do it. 
Duty implies genuine belief in some sovereign spiritual 
power. Spiritual regeneration comes first, moral after it. 
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political and social last. To rererae the order ia to pi 
a flower which, has been cut from its natural stem, whii 
can bloom but for a day and die 

The ways of Providence are obscure and perplexing 
but sceoea such aa those which Rome had witnessed unda 
Nero are not acted on this planet in the most neglected 
condition of it without retribution. Nero perished 
ably, and on the accursed city which had sinned with hit 
the wrath of Heaven, or destiny, or nature, or nhaterer i 
may bo called, was not long in falling. We read in th 
Komnn historians of military revolutions, of three emperoa 
enthroned and killed in less than as many years, of pro 
vinces wasted and cities stormed and burnt. The pag 
before ua is stained with no blood : slayers and slain, 
querora and conquered, are words, and words only. 
events recorded are far oif, and stir no longer any emotii 
of terror or pity. Yet those years were an outpouring 
the wrath of the Almighty on polluted Italy. The am 
of the several frontiers demanded the purple for their 
TOiuite commanders, and gathered down upon the 
aula to make good their furious pleasure. Tliey 
from Spain and from the Rhine, from the Danube, froi 
Britain, from the Euphrates, from Egypt. The cmjui 
was like an oak, hollow at the heart, but vigorous In th« 
branches. The legions, recruited no longer from the Latifl 
peasants, were filled with Gauls and Bpaniards, Thraciaul 
and Germans — fierce animals, half tamed by military dis 
cipline, but with the savage nature boiling out when tfai 
rein was slackened. With no common purpose, excei 
perhaps some resolution that tlie accursed scenes whicl 
they heard reported from Rome should come to u) en< 
those nearest at hand streame*! down over the poaaes o 
tlie Alps. Others followed. Town afler town waa suiii! 
and given to the flames. The Imperial city, the harlot o 
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^ oerea hills^ the mother of iniquities, was taken and re- 
^'^^^ among the partisans of rival claimants for the pur- 
ple. The Capitol was burnt, the streets and gardens were 
"ttered for weeks or months with unburied bodies. De- 
l^^^died l^onaries rioted in the palaces of the nobles till 
ii^dulgenoe had broken their strength, and other wild bands 
■'^^U^ in to tear the spoil firom them. A Christian, with a 
^^^^^ belief, must have seen in this tremendous visitation 
tlie immediate hand of Providence, and, if he was a per- 
*^JX of any imaginative intelligence, the description of the 
opening of the seals in the vision of St. John would not 
"^^in an exaggerated description of the history of those 
^^^*ful years. Thafr vision may have had other meanings. 
■^o one can say certainly to what St. John refers. Yet 
|*^^taphor might be piled on metaphor, and image upon 
^**^«ge, and all would have been too little to have expressed 
^^ feelings likely to have been experienced in that deluge 
^* fire and blood by a Christian who had escaped alive 
^^^ the torch festival of Nero. 

Jt had been prophesied that salvation was to come 

7^^ the East The eyes of the Roman world were turned 

^^^ passionate longing to Vespasian and the army of 

^'^ia. That Vespasian had been "marked bs extraordi- 

7^^," had been proved by miracles which he was reluc- 

j^^^tly persuaded to attempt in Alexandria, and which 

^^Ixad succeeded in accomplishing. A blind man was 

^^'tored to sight, and a man with a disabled hand had re- 

^^^^led the use of it imder circumstance which curiously 

^^^^^ble those of the Gospel miracles.^ His future great- 

I * K plebe Alezandrin& quidam oculonim tabe notus genua ejas 

'^^^^vitar, remediam csecitatis ezpoBcens gemitu, monitu Serapidis 

^^^^^ ^oem dedita fupentitionibus gens ante alios colit : precabatur- 
^ priodpem ut genas et oculonim; orbes dignaretur respergere 
^^oramento. Alios, manum seger, eodem Deo aactore, ut pede 

18 
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ness liad been foretold to Um hj a prophet on Mount 
mel ! He was first saluted emperor hj the legions of 
sarea. If Ck>melius the Centurion^ the first Gentile 
yert, had not died in the short interval after St "Pet^s^s 
visit to him, he, it is reasonable to suppose, was one of "the 
actors in the revolution. Vespasian was welcomed to 'the 
purple with acclamation, and a time was found again ^ 
" frighted peace to pant." The race of the Caesars "^ku 
gone, their glory and their crimes alike ended, and a ir^^ 
modest era again commenced. The Fasti, adulatione ^^-f^ 
porum fxdati, were purged of their enormous additL-^^^''^ 
The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was rebuilt with P^ 
culiar solemnity. The impious rites were abolished, si^ ^^ 
fices and litanies were offered once more to the old ^ 
credited Grods and Goddesses, and a wet sponge was dr^^^ 
over the hideous past. After the temple at Jerusalem "^^^ 
destroyed by Titus, the two million Jews who were ^^ 
porsed over the empire contributed the annual dou^*® 
drachma, previously remitted to the High Priest, to ib^ 
sacred edifices at Home. Once more there was decent. 

ac vestigio Cfesaris calcarctur orabat. YespasianT29 primo irridcfC^ ^ 
afipernari, atqueiUis instantibua modo famam vanitatia meCueiei 
modo obsecratione ipBorum et Todbiu adalantium in spem indod: 
postremo estim&ri a medicis jubct an talis cscitas ao debilitas <^ 
humanft Buperabiles forent. Medici yarie dinerere. Huio non 
exesam Tim luminiR, et reditaram si pellerentnr dbatantia: illi 
elap0O6 in pravuin artos si salubria yis adhibeatur poeae integiari. 
Id fortaffte cordi Diis, et divino ministerio priocipem electom. 
Denique patrati remedii gloriam penes Cesarem, irriti ladibrimn 
penes miseros fore. Igitur Vespasianna, concta fortons sine patere 
ratus nee quicquam ultra incredibile, ]«to ipse ynltn, erecti que 
adxtabatmultitudinejussa exsequitur. Statim oonvena ad UNun 
manus, ac ceoo reluzit dies. Utramque qui interfiiere nime qoo* 
que mcmorant, postquam nullum mendado protium."— TMiit HuL 
lib. iv., c 8L 
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once since he came to the throne he had attempted to 
criminate between good and bad, and apportion rewanl. to 
merit, and dares him to mention one such instance. Some 
there were, so Tacitus says, who tried to belieye that ibe 
popular notions of good and evil might be mistaken; tliat 
men might suffer and yet be happy, and prosperous and 
yet be miserable. But this was paradox. No real oon- 
viction could be based on obscure possibilities ; and the 
great Roman world went upon its way back into ynce, 
back into madness and atheism, till the dead shel) fell oft 
and a living Christian Church, grown to imperial 8tatiir<^ 
was found standing on the ruins of the constitution of tb^ 
Csesars. ^ 

Why was it well with the wicked ? The theologj <^|^ 
paganism could give no answer, for the " wealth ** o^^ 
paganism was the " wealth " of the modem Englishman — 
money and broad lands and health to enjoy them — and the 
most pious disposition to believe could not blind itself to 
the principles on which wealth of this kind was distributed. 
P/iganism had allotted as the special dominion of the Gods 
the natural forces which were beyond man's controL In 
the operation of these forces there was no trace of a moral 
Governor, and men who revised to lie looked the truth 
in the face and acknowledged it. Moral government, 
which openly and visibly rewarded merit and punished 
vice and crime, extended precisely so far as the authority 
of man extended and no further. The oracles, the legen- 
dary tales, the devout imaginations of what the Grods had 
done in the old times, the prophecies of what the Gods 
would do in the future, these would no longer satisfy. 
The fects of experience were too stem to be trifled 

finem, non deniqne hominen Diis cum ; idee crebemme triitia in 
boQOi^ Inta apud deterioxes esBe."— Tac AfmaU, vL, 22^ 
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"^ti Tbo Btrnggling conscienwj bad demanded reality, 
kzicj ittj biailt templta to Divus Cfesur. This, too, had not 
^■vailei A Bociety cooBtmcted like that of the Cxsars, 
>n the policeman and economic laws, is a body without 
- •''! ; ud by an everlasting law of nature, which men may 
; ''ami with, may deny to exist, yet from which they can 
u<L> uan atape than they can escape from their own dis- 
■cilaliaii, nich a society, such a kingdom of this world, 
'*'~i31 bucuine a kingilom of the Deril. 

yfhtit was the truth, then ? What was this inexorable 

"pUu which eat by the highway of humanity, pro- 

P"-wnding its enigma and devouring ovtry one who could 

*»«Jt diriau the answer 1 In the moat deapL*ed of the Romaa 

twnioKs, among groups of peasants and fishermen, onn 

**>«doTw of a Galilean lake, the answer had been givenif 

**d dtov, in that remote and humble region, a new lift 

Wln^n for mankiud. They had looked fur a union 

"f Ogd with man. Thoy thought that they had found it 

^ CKsir, Divided from Caoear by the whole diameter 

"f ipciecy, they found it at last in the Carpenter of Naza- 

"A The kiugdoni of C!«osar was a kiogdoni over the 

•udd ; ihL- kingdom of Christ wad a kingdom iu the heart 

I am a King, he said (if it be permitted to paraphraM 
iia vordf I. I bid you follow me and be my servants; but 
my luo^om is not such a kingdom as you look for. It is 
tbo kiagdum of Gel. The philosophers of the world eay 
then ia ao kingdom of God, because no justice can be 
jbond in the apportionment of good and evil. What 
ib« world calla good ia uot the fit reward of human 
▼inne. What the world calls evil ia not the punishment 
a( tin. The OalUeaus, whtso blood Pitate mbgted 
with tbeir sacrifices, were not sinners above other Gali- 
Jmuml SuB^ing, you eay, if it is just, must be a punieb- 
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mcnt of sin, and you ask where the sm laj when a Huts 
waa born blind ? Does this perplex you ? Do you say 
God is indifferent ? I bid you find rather in this indiffep* 
ence an example for yourselves to imitate. Your Father 
in heaven makes hb rain to fall on the just and the unjosl^ 
and is good to the unthankful and the eviL Be you lik» 
Him. The kingdom of God is within you. If you woald 
enter it, put away your false measure of good and evil ; 
the road into that kingdom is through the Cross. I will 
not make you great I will not give you honours, an^ 
lands, and gold and jewels. I will promise you no imZD^' 
nity from disease, or suffering, or death. To these things 
the Gentiles look, and when they are not awarded, ^ 
principles which they call just, they doubt if there is »^y 
Godinhcaven. These are not the wages which you ^ 
earn in my service. Ck>me to me and I will make f^^ 
good men. I will make you rulers over your own selfi^ 
ness, your own appetites and lusts. I will set you ^^ 
from sin. lilake this your object^ to be firee from mxtw 
lead pure and true and honourable lives. I will thef- 
with you. I will dwell in you. I will give you a 
of mind of which the world knows nothing. I will 
well of water in you, springing up into everlasting 
You wish for prosp<arity, you wish for pleasure, you 
for the world's good things. But prosperity wUI be 
help to you in the conquest of yourselves. It may rai 
be a hindrance. Sorrow and suffering are not evils, 
are tlie school in which you may learn self-oommaod. 
empire to which I bid you aspire is higher than the 
It \» the empire over your own hearts. The reward I o 
you is greater than the purple. It is the redemptioiL 
your own character. This is the Providence of God, 
which you looked and fsdled to find it And it is just 
the smallest fibre of it External things dbej the 
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'^ed to them. The moral Ruler whom you desire to 

^ow is not to be found by looking at these. He is here ; 

^6 is in the heart of man. He is in me i^ho now speak to 

y^^ He will be in you if you struggle to obey him and 

^ do his will. . To be happy is not the purpose for which 

Jou are placed in this world. Examine your own hearts. 

^k your conscience and it will answer you. Were the 

^oioe offered you, whether you would be prosperous and 

^cked, or whether your life should be a life of prolonged 

^^fortune, and you should rise out of it purified and en- 

'^^bled, every one of you knows the answer which he ought 

^ ^ve. Therefore your complaint, that it is well with 

^^ wicked, and that the good are afflicted, is counted out 

^* Jour own lips. You would not change conditions with 

^® wicked, however prosperous they may seem, unless you 

*^ yourself wicked. To that man life has been most kind 

^ose character it has trained most nearly to perfection. 

IWre, first, to be good men — true in word, just in 

^^on, pure in spirit. Seek these, whatever else befall 

^^^, So you will know Grod, whom you have sought and 

^^Id not find. So out of men who have life in them shall 

^"^^ a society that has life, and the kingdom of the world 

^^^U be made in truth a kingdom of Grod, 



ON THE USES OF A LANDED GENTRY.^ 



Before I proceed with the address which I have 
dertakcn to deliver this evening, I ought to exphiin why 
have chosen a subject which lies outside the usual 
Your institution is philosophical not political, and thi 
lectures are properly confined to subjects on which, if 
cannot all agcee, ^e ought to be able to agree to differ. 

I might say that the question of the Uses to the 
munity of a Landed Gentry is in this country purely 
philosophical one. It is certainly not a practical qu 
It is no question of practical politics. No reasonable 
that I know of seriously wishes for an agrarian law, or 
a forcible division of landed property, or for an inteii 
ference with the right of making settlements, or with a 
right to make our own wills in whatever way may 
good to us. 

There are persons, perhaps, who do not like the 
in which the land is apportioned — ^who would wish it 
more evenly shared among the people. But they wish 
only as they might wish that we had a drier or a 
climate. There are others who are well satisfied wii 
things as they are; who have no objection to the 
estates, who do not quarrel with primogeniture, who 

1 Addraw delivered at the Philowphiad Tmtitation at 
boish, November 0, 1^1^ 
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**" »^ed with entails, particularly if thej have the 
"Ppia* uf benefiting by tliem. But tliey do not like 
J "« "iliifrt to Iw talked about, and would prefer that it 
I ™ould be judiciously let alone, I cannot see that there is 
I ■J'/oeed for reticence. In a free country like ours the 
I "'■ribudou of land dependa on economic laws aa absolute 
■ ^ titUw of gravity. So long as the British nation con- 
Itiauei u J^ \g^ the landed gentry arc a^^ fixed a part of it 
li*< the planets of the solar system. ludividuala may fall 
Ir spheres and ruin themselves by their own folly. 
tntion itself Is as eet-urc bs the succession of the 
a ts long as the inclluatioa of the pole remains 

ly this should be is an tnteresting problem of social 

{Ay well deserving more enquiry than it has re- 

. My own object, however, when I originally thought 

^ ttliijcsbg you on the landed gentry, was far less am- 

■"tious, ThfM years ago, when your directors were kind 

^"lUfch to ask mo to come here, the misdoings of a certain 

1^ of landlords had l>cen much talked about in conoeo- 

wB Tiih the Irish Land Act. An acquaintance of my 

■"a, Mr. Hroiih, of the Scilly Ules, had recently died. 

-Ur. Smith had poascBscd exceptional and unusual powers 

h thfMe iihuids, and had not abused them. I thought 

[iuU si fiuiOi ■ time an account of such a man and his 

di^ngs might not hu unwelcome as un evidence that a 

landlord was not necessarily as pernicious a being as *ime 

prople appcnrcd t<^ think. It used to be faid before 

the ADierican war that masters who were kind to their 

sUves were the worst enemies that the slaves bad. They 

vns Budfl the apology for a detestable institution. I bavo 

lican) the Muue ohjeotion made to goo<l husbniids by itd- 

TMund advncatce of the rights of women. On similar 

li ft bad opinion may be formed of Sir. Smith, and 
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now at this distance of time I do not mean to trouble jv« 
at any lengtH about him. Circumstanees prevented ooj 
taking up the subject when it would have been moiv t^ 
the purpose, and the years which have since rolled bjf 
have brought other interests with them. Good actions S^ 
to some extent serve as salt to keep a man's memory ficBJ^ 
but the world is for the living and not for the dead 
verv few words on Mr. Smith are all to which I shall 
you to listen. 

I will bespeak your good opinion for him by saying 
first that he was an advanced RadicaL He was a believer 
in Bentham. " The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number " was the rule of his life. Besides his property in 
Scilly he had an estate at Berkhampstead, in HertfwU 
shire. At Berkhampstead there is an extensive common, 
one of the few great commons remaining in England, a 
free expanse of grass and forest, much valued by the 
country side and by all the neighbourhood. Adjoining 
the common stretches the property of a great nobleman. 
And the common troubled his repose as Naboth's vine- 
yard troubled King Ahab. As belonging to the people, it 
seemed to him to belong to nobody. It was the haunt of 
vagrants. It encouraged idleness. It gave poachers an 
oppi>rtimity of shooting his pheasants. On pure moral 
gn^unds he thought it would be to the public advantage 
if the occasion of so much disorder was enclosed within 
his own park palings. He doubted the result of an appeal 
to law, but a plea was found which he hoped might sustain 
him if he was once in possession. He fenced the common 
in, and he left the people of Berkhampstead to find their 
rcniody. The smaller landowners, as he expected, did not 
like to quarrel with their powerful neighbour. The poor, 
who were the most injured, had the least means of pro- 
tecting themselves, and Berkhampstead Common would 
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We gone the "waj of a hundred others except for Mr. 
Augustus Smith. Mr. Smith heard what had been done. 
He perceived that the advantage would be with the party 
^hich was actually in occupation. Instead of bringing 
<Q action against the noble lord, he brought a hundred 
And fifty navvies one dark night down from London. 
When morning came fifteen hundred yards of iron railings 
^ere lying flat upon the ground. They were never set up 
Again, and Berkhampstead Common still belongs to you and 
to me, and to any one who chooses to enjoy himself there. 
But now for what Mr. Smith did in Scilly. The Seilly 
Isles are a prolongation of the granite backbone of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, and are, in fact, but a cluster of 
^i^nite hill tops standing out of the water. The largest 
^land is from four to six miles round. Three others are 
^^ut half that size ; the rest, some hundreds in number, 
**^ little more than rocks. Before the Reformation, Scilly 
'^as occupied by monks, who had a fancy for such places, 
^^oi the monks went it became a pirate's nest, and then 
^ launt of privateers and smugglers. After the great war 
^^ sank into the condition of soiiie of your own western 
^^l^ds. The population was large, as it always is where 
^«re is no motive for prudence. The people were miser- 
**^Jy poor ; they lived in squalid hovels, with a half-acre 
^ fta acre of ground, which they manured with seaweed. 
-* *iey eked out their livelihood by fishing, piloting, and 
^J^^ional smuggling ventures. They had no schools, and 
^^ had public-houses; and spirits were cheap where 
^^toms duties were so easily evaded. 

The Crown is the owner of these islands. Circum- 

^^Aceg, about forty years ago, induced Mr. Smith to take 

*Ong lease of them. As sole lessee he became absolute 

^?^^ter there ; and if any one wishes to see what can be 

^^ by one man of no extraordinary abilitieB, W\. m^ ^ 
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strong will and a resolute purpose to do good, let him OB" 
ploy his next summer holiday in paying SciUy a visiL 

Mr. Smith at once altered the small tenures so as l0 
make improvement possible. He broke up the smill 
holdings and combined them into fiurms on which a fiunOy 
could be maintained in decency. He provided work sft 
competent wages for those who were deprived of their 
potato patches. He drained. He enclosed the fiddn 
He rebuilt the cottages in a form fit for human ImgL 
He set up boatyards, and organised the fishing bufflneSi 
He stopped drunkenness with a high hand. Incorrigibk 
blackguards he shipped ofi* to the mainland. He boik 
chapels and endowed them. He built schools and jso- 
vided proper teachers for them. The young lads wew 
trained generally for the sea, and with such efiect thit 
when I last enquired I was told that the Scilly pilots hii 
the best name of all the pilots at the mouth of the Chan* 
nel, and that there was not a Scilly boy in the merditf* 
service, about twenty-one, who was a sailor before the ffitft; 
all were masters or petty officers. 

The soil, properly cultivated, began to produce unhearO' 
of crops. The soft, warm climate brings vegetation 6^ 
ward early, and the Scilly gardeners are now making thei' 
fortunes by supplying spring vegetables to the London 
market Throughout the compass of the British Wands 
you will not find an equal number of people on an eqo^ 
area, on an average, so well clothed, so well fed, so ^ 
lodged, so well educated. In the largest island there * 
but one constable, and he is the only person there who h^* 
nothinp^ to do. The whole place wears — or did wear wli€J* 
I was there — an air of quiet industry, prosperity, ordeTi 
and discipline. 

These results Mr. Smith arrived at by the aAitrarj 
exercise of his power as landlord. He waa a Badical who 
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^led to ends rather than meanB. He desired to promote 

^ greatest happiness of the people dependent on him, 

^ be took the readiest road to his object He found 

Scilly a rabbit warren of paupers. He made it a thriving 

<»niinunity of industrious men and women. If boys and 

girls wanted to marry, and could not show that they were 

^ a condition to support a family, he told them Uiat he 

^ no room for them ; they must wait till they had 

ttoney at the savings' bank, or they must move off to the 

^^^^^inland. He was a king on a small scale. Within the 

law his authority was absolute, and he used it not for 

'^J'Melf but for his subjects. He made no money in Scilly. 

-He told me a few years before his death that he had laid 

^t more there than he had ever received. He was a 

^^rifiy man in his own habits, and had few luxuries but 

*^ garden. His rents he spent upon the people, and 

^ben he died he left the islands trebled in mere money 

^ue. 

** There is prosperity of a kind, undoubtedly," said a 

I**^08ophic Radical to me, who had been to Scilly to study 

^hat was going on ; " but it is paternal government. I 

^^tcst paternal government." Paternal government may 

^ detestable where you have the wrong sort of father. 

^&i like Mr. Smith are rare; but I am none the less 

^^Umkfiil when a rare chance gives the right man the right 

Opportunity. If the islanders had been as firee as Mr. 

^iill would have desired to see them, and if they had been 

^ animated with the most determined spirit of self- 

^provement, they could not have accomplished in a 

hundred years what Mr. Smith accomplished for them in 

^^ne generation. He valued liberty as much as any man 

>hen liberty meant resistance to what was wrong. He 

>as less patient of liberty to resist what was clearly and 

iadispatably right. 
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He had his foibles. He was the wicked man of i 
islands. You know the story of the wicked man. It ii 
old that perhaps I ought not to mention it. A cleigjmi 
of the Church of England had taken a friend's dai 
in a parish where there was a despotic squire who did nc 
allow the service to be commenced before his arrim 
The clergymany not knowing the custom, began at tl 
proper hour with the opening words of the English L 
turgy, " When the wicked man tumeth away," Ac. Th 
clerk started up in his seat and said, '' I b^ your paidoi 
sir, he is not come yet" 

This was the rule in Scilly when I was there. H 
Lord of the Isles, as Mr. Smith was called, was supreH 
in Church as well as State. He is gone now. Anotb< 
king rules in his stead. I trust he may prove a wick< 
man too, like his uncle. 

This may be all very well, says my Radical friend, b' 
we cannot keep up a system which gives one man a pov^ 
over the fortunes of thousands because one in a hundr* 
may now and then make a wholesome use of it It nig 
answer when the nation was half grown. We are of * 
now, and have done with leading-strings. The land t 
longs to the people. No limited number of persons ha 
a right to raise fences round their thousands or ten tha 
sands of acres, and say, " This land is mine. None but 
shall enter upon it." The soil is the common inheritao 
of all sons of Adam who are bom into the world. Tl 
way to improve landlords is to improve them out of e 
istence. 

The same idea was once expressed to me by Mr. Hai 
ley Coleridge. "Property I" he said, "I hate the won 
because I have not got any of my own." 

Of course every one born into this world must live < 
the land, and be fed on what the land produces; at lea 
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, where a few millions, I believe, live in 
J fe<! on fiah. But vie don't want a general 
^ There must be some arrangement. The So- 
■% tke Inud ehtiuld be held by the State, and be 
A out to those who will cultivate it. la tlie gtnt« 
« these portions at ita pleasure 7 If yes, what hc- 
f pcnonal liberty? If no, you Have a multitude 
1 proprietors instead of a few large ones. And 
■ to prevent them from selling Ihcir interest, and 
^ Mtatcfl from growing again? In Great Britain 
B UKtng the British people such ae we know them, you 
p divide the land as you please ; but if you leave per^ 
ll lilMity the phenomena whicli you deprecate ore cer- 
» recur. 

V yean ago there was a loud outcry at what wsa 
)1 lh« monopoly of land. Twelve noblemen were said 
H half BcDtlaud, a few htmdrcds to own half Eng- 
The quarter cf a million freeholders who csisted iu 
a Anne's lime were supposed to liave dwindled to 
^ thousand, and their numbers to be yearly diminisb- 

I An enquiry was made Wo have a new Domesday 
\ lad it appears that instead of no moro than tiiirty 

I freeholders in this country, wo havo nearly a 
Yet the details, when looked into, do in part 
t what tlio agitators complained of. The IIouso 
"' I/)ni» docs own more than a third of the whole area of 
' ^^311 Britain. Two-thirds of it really belongs to gre:it 
_fw» Buil commoner^, whose estates are ctmttnually du- 
small estates adjotning them. Tlie remaining 
ll about the great towns, is subdivided, and tlio 
U continually increasing, but tlie land thero 

II still fidliiig nminly into the hands of the rich, 
r tJw ciliea upode cultivalion answers fnwa the ready 
( ftir (udcu produce ; and buuiII frwhoida, purely 
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•gricultural, ue held in tbis w^. But in general liijh 
ppecolstors bay land about the cities for building, and bid 
high for it. Succusful tradesmai, merchants, or mai»- 
ftcturen mnt houses of thdr own in the neighbuurhooi^ 
outside the smoke, with gudfflis and a small daiT7-&rm a 
a luxuiy. Under these cooditiotu the small KnMiiy 
multiplr. 

At a distance from the cities we have exactly the (^p^.. 
nt& Agricultural land, on an average, pays but two p&:3 
cent interest on its selling value. A yeoman cultivatiiK] 
his own land finds it to his advantage to sell it, rent ^ 
&om some one else, and employ his purchase money in ^-^ 
business. A yoang Scotch or Englishman, coming iik.'* 
poescfsioo of an estate worth a few hundreds a year, if ^^ 
has any spirit in him, docs not settle down upon it "^ 
obscurity. He sells his scanty acres, takes his capit-^ 
with him, and invests it where ho can get some beU^' 
return, or he goes into trade or emigrates. There »^* 
these two tendencies in operation which you cannot iate=^ 
fere wiih while you leave us our liberty, and both of tht^* 
give the land to those who can afford to pay for it ^^ 
a luxury. 

'Will you tell the embarrassed owner of a small pi^' 
perty that he is not to sell it ? The law of entaU does n -^ 
this in some instances, and so tends to preserve the sma£^ 
properties. People complain of the law of entail as if ^* 
intcrfenj with the subdivbion of landed property. E^ 
mther sustains such small estates as remain. Abolish 
entail if yoa please, but accumulation will only procee^^ 
the more rapidly. 

'Will you tell a lai^ landowner that he is not to buy 9 
property adjoining hts own, when he wilt ^vo a higher 
price fur it than any one else ? You cannot do this wUhout 
robbing the person who wishes to sell. 
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I jou bftve the Code Napolfen ? Will you insist 
~ n s landowner diee Us estate shall be divided 
m Ui <jiiIdreo 7 If you were to pass such & law you 
A bH BtUt to produce the efiect whidi is produced in 
Faue, bocMise the British aud French people arc essen- 
tiiiljr diflcmit. The home of the French peasant iti France, 
ud he irill tbrive nowhere else. The home of the Si^ot cx 
llie Cogliahman is the whole globe. Three centuriea ago 
■t were confined within our own four seas. Where are ' 
•»Bow? We have spread over North America. We are 
fining Aunralia, New Zealand, South Africa. There is 
'dnJjr a enport in either hemisphere where you will not 
^ aa English-speaking community, 1 once heard a di*- 
"i^ni at a tabU^hitt at Madrid, between twenty or 
'city eoRinierdal travetlers, aa to which language was of 
■*<•* n»e to them. There was not an Englishman in the 
t*rtT, but they all agreed that the English language 
*wi|(l oury them farthest, CVeate your small landed pro- 
Welon by law, and tlie energetic among them will still 
^'I, and carry their capital to a better market. 

rriraogrniture 1 you will say. At least there ought to 

"* m primogeniture. Why make a distinction between 

P*iaunal pRpperty and real property? Why should an 

•Mart »o« be preferred to his brothers and sisters, to hia 

^**tt tnjurT and theirs? Abolish primogeniture by all 

HPMh if jou can. I need not say a word in favor of it, 

Hpl ondcniand what it is that you would change. 

■ U it sot a Uw, It is a custom. The law gives the 

hod to tho eldest son if the father dies without a will. 

But he need not dio without a will. He can divide 

kii laud among hia children if he pleases. The fact is 

lL«t be duea not please. Primugeuiture is the custom 

■kick he foliuw* and aseists to make. The law diHH not 

'4ik« AotiDonecowoutof a thousand. Kvw the lair ia 

19 
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not univcTsally the same. The Saxon gavelkind remi 
in Kcut. But the practice in Kent is the same as th- _^ 
practice el^where. Men leave their lands to their elde^^si 
sons Ix-cause they wish to preserve their families. If jtm^mru 
want a change you must alter their nature, or eke yc^ u 
must take away their liberty. 

Again, it is said the conyeyance of land ought to fc^e 
easier than it is. In other countries you can buy a p io ^ r e 
of land as easily as a yard of calico. In England tft^e 
process is so expensive as to put a few acres beyond a po^:^ 
man's reach. You may cheapen conveyancing, yet tX^ 
poor man will still not get his acres. The more easy tXn^ 
transfer, the faster the land will flow in the channels whi^^^'^ 
it tends of itself to follow. 

But the less obstruction the better. Let us have fir^^ 
trade in land by all means, as in everything else. The--** 
is but one serious objection that I know of. I cannot t^^^ 
how it may suit the lawyers. When the Reformati*:^'* 
began in England, the House of Commons compluned '^^ 
the Crown of the enormous expenses of the Ecclesiastic!:^^^ 
Courts. The Archbishop of Canterbury said in repl ^^ 
that no doubt the proceedings in the courts were oostl^.^^' 
but the costs went to maintain a very excellent class C^ 
persons, without whom the country would be exceedingf ^^ 
ill off, the learned gentlemen of the long robe. There :^^ 
force in this answer. I should be sorry to say anythio ^ 
against it. One of the most valuable lessons which t 
have learnt in life is the prudence of keeping on gooJ 
tenns with the lawyers. 

On the whole it seems to me certain that unless the area 
of Great Britain could be made larger than it is, or until 
the British people change their nature, a peasant proprie* 
tary is a dream. So long as a free energetic race of men 
are crowded together in a small space with every vaxietj 
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^^ employment open to them at home, with wide avenues 
7^ distinction offering themselyes abroad, and with every 
^^^vidual striving to push his way to a higher station 
^^^^u that in which he was bom, so long the ownership of 
*^^d will be the luxury of the comparatively few. A 
^^e I suppose will arrive when the giddy whirl of in- 
dustry and progress will cease among us, when we shall 
^^ longer struggle for a first place among the nations. 
-Hieii the tide will ebb ; then the great estates will dis- 
^Ive, and the soil will again be divided among unambiti- 
^^ agricultural freeholders. The land then will suffice 
^^ the support of all who live upon it. The grass will 
8^W in the streets of Manchester. The Clyde will eddy 
^Uud the rotting wrecks of the Glasgow merchant-ships, 
^d the plough will pass over the gardens of its merchant 
t^^ces. The reign of Saturn will come back, and the 
^Iden age of pastoral simplicity. Till that time comes 
^oa must lay your account for a landed gentry of some 
^ind, and accepting the inevitable &ct, you must try to 
^^e the best of it 

Nor do I think the prospect need much disturb us. 
^)ur landed system is like our political system : it consists 
^ a number of petty monarchies, which are gradually 
leooming restricted by custom, till the monarch shall re- 
main powerfiil for good and comparatively powerless to 
hurt Let us put the worst side of it first Hie restraints 
upon a landlord's power which are not self-imposed by the 
grant of leases, are still mainly restraints of usage and 
public opinion, and men are unequally amenable to these, 
influences. 

The possession of a large estate carries with it authority 
whidi can still be abused, and this authority may fall by 
the accident of birth to a person unfit to be trusted with 
it TIieyoungheirisafooloraspendtlmft^axxdt^Das^ 
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labourers, every one dependent upon Iiim, suffer ia 



Nature provides a remedy of o. kind. Folly bring 
difficultiea, and diffioullies bankruptcy. The iiicompetec 
owner is sold up. Nature shakes him ofT, and puts a bctu 
in his place. Society, like each of ourselves, is perpetual 
renovating itself. The used-up tissue of our bodies { 
away at every moment — young and healthy tissue is grov 
ing instead of it. Watch the land tenure in any I 
county in England, and you will be Burprised to s 
rapidly a similar process is going on. I was standi 
few years ago on a hill about fifteen miles from LondOi 
looking round over the richly cultivated ( 
woods marking here and there the parks and pies 
grounds of the lords of the soil. I asked my conipanici^:>*^i 
who himself was one of them, how long on an average -^a-" 
estate remained about there in the same family. He ^^^^O' 
Bwered, perhaps twenty years. 

Again, there ia the wilder remedy which we nsed to h 
of in the sister island. The landlord may bocoUMV 
direct oppressor. He may care nothing for the pcoj^*^ 
and have no object but to squeeze the most that he c ^ 
out of them, fairly or unfairly. The Russian Goveniin«"5 
has been called despotism tempered by assassination. J*^ 
Ireland for many years landlordism was tempered by > 



Unfortunately the wrong man was generally i 
nated. The true criminal was an absentee, and his agent 
was shot instead of him. A noble lord living in England, | 
two of whose agents had lost their lives already in hi» ■ 
service, ordered the neit to post a notice in his Barony 
that he intended fn persevere in what he was doing, 
and if the tenants thought they would intimidate him by 
ebooting his &g(iiite,'i^e^ '«(3>A&^nA.\)ci&aiBolves mistaken. 
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■*1nu the deaired result was not effected, and Ireland 
***lti Dot be left U> naturnl remedies ; every circumstance 
*'***>liiQwl in tliut country to exasperate the relations he- 
'*^*cn lanillord and tenant. The landlords were, for the 
***»l part, aliens in blood and aliens in religion. They 
'*I*»tt«itoil conquest and confiscation, and they had gone 
^ Stxa generutiou to generation with an indifference to the 
y^^&n of the people which would not have been tolerated 
"^ Huglaod or Scotland. The law had to interfere at last 
r* jmUxl the {leasanLry in the shape of IVIr. Gladstone's 
^*aid Art ; the best measure, perhaps the only good meo- 
"**^ whif^b has been passed for Ireland for the last two 
/^**»dred years, 

^ Ireland there are good landlords, more than are ever 

oC. The object of Mr. Gladstone's Act was simply 

po a law out of the good landlords' practice and moke 

iiui conform b> it. It was called confiscation ; I know 

what was coufiscal^d. Nothing certainly to which 

. landlord had any equitable right. The selling value 

^ IiQii baa not diminished in Ireland since that Act was 

"^^■ml. It has rather risen from the increase of security. 

^ by possible that a similar law may become necessary 

^^^ Epglond and Scotland. It is possible, if infinitely Jm- 

I tovobsbk. Responsibility is the shadow of a great posi- 

^oB. If a time should ever come when tlie heirs of great 

^rtales forget that tliey have any responsibility, if they 

Come to suppose that the world was made for them, not 

tfcqr for the world, that the sole duty laid on them is the 

<iaty at enjoying tbemBelves, that they are {M-rmitled to 

away a life made weary to them by its inanity be- 

tl>« TjOntlon season, the foreign waten tig-place, the 

das forest, the battue, or the salmon river ; then it is easy 

to prove that an end will come to all that. 

X ms staying the year before the Irish iamine at s 
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large house in Coimaught. Wo had a groat gatherio g .^^ 

there of the gentlemen of the county ; more than a hun ^ 

dred of us sat down to a luncheon on the lawn. My neigh .m 

hour at the tahle waa a Scotchman, who waa over thcre^»- 
examining the capabilities of the soil, " There," he said Uc^k^ 
me, " yon see the landed gentry of this county. In all tha 
number there may bo one, at the most two, who belie 
that the Almighty put them into this world for any pur 
pose hut to shoot groHse, race, gamble, drink, i 
their necks in the hunting-field. They are not here at aKT—^ 
for Huch purjwses, and one day they will find it »o." 

The day of reckoning waa nearer than he though'" -^^ 
Next yc«j came the potato disease. The estates i m i 
most of them were mortgaged, oud at best they ba.^^^H 
only a margin to live upon. Rents could not he p&i^^ ^ 
The poor people were dying of hunger, and a poor-ro* — — ~ 
had to be laid on amounting, in places, to confiscalJo^B^ '^ 
The Encumbered Estates Act followed, and the whole o ^-- "" -^ 
of them were swept clean away. 

We are not come to that pass here, nor do I beh'o"" ^ 
we are likely to come. Even here we have heard o«=-^— ^ 
nonally of strange things being done ; nncalled-for erfi 
tions of tenantry, with mountiun and glco clo$ 
the tourist and the artist, that a noble lord and his fricn _ 
may shoot a few miserable deer. But the tendency • 
things is not to an increase of all that, very far otiierv 
Another noble lord that I know of has a mountain p 
perty in Kerry which would make the finest deer-forest 
these islands. He has the same temptation to make 
, deer-forest as those others have. As a forest it wniM 
bring him five times the present rent. Some forty or Gfl 
families only would have to bo removed from their fi 
and they could be bought out under the Land Act « 
enormotifl pro&l to liift^aSVoii. ^'Cl^ th« deer are not ^^^** ^1 
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/w^ fountains, and those families remain on their farms. 

1 ^ samenoble lord spends four-fifths of the income which 

j^ j^ ^ituws from tliat property in improving the condition of 

W-^ people. No one speaks of this ; no one ever talks of 

"^^t is done wisely and well. Health is never conscious 

itself. We are only conscious of our own bodies when 

'^^hing is amiss with us. Offences only attract notice. 

_ ^ge of British society from the police reports, and we 

WL nation of savages. Yet we are always forgetting this, 

^ hear of the bad exceptions. We hear of them because 

^^y are exceptions, and we argue as if they were the rule. 

"VVell then, gentlemen, let us turn from the mischief 

^^ *^ch may come of a landed gentry, and let us see what 

comes of them. 

33ince land does not pay as a commercial speculation, 

ly do rich men give such large prices for it? Land is 

^•^^vigbt after for the social consequences and for the political 

uence which the possession of a large estate in such a 

^ntry as ours confers. It is sought after from an 

^^xxlition to leave our names behind us, rooted into the 

^oil to which the national life is attached. To obtain or 

^^^8uch a position, money must be sacrificed to other 

^H>xi8ideration8 ; and the sacrifice must b^ maintained and 

^x>ntiiiued if the landowner is to preserve the objects for 

'^nich it is made. The same force in nature appears 

'^^ as heat, now as motion ; one can be converted into 

7^® other. Wealth in the same way may appear in the 

J?^ of luxury, or it may appear in the form of power, 

., ® landowner who desires honor and influence spends 

. ^^ts which fall to him rather ad a revenue than as a 

d ^^^ income. The manager of the estates of a noble 

**^Q who is nominally one of the richest men in Qreat 

^^ said to me, that in his experience dukes never had 
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On those estates more thao a million had been lud out 
in a tew years in rebuilding the cottages. 

And the farther what is caUed tbe land monopoly ii 
carried, the more, that is, the Bmall etttatts are absorl 
in the large, the better these duties will bo performed, 
don't know how it may be in Scotland, but I know that ■ 
England you can tell by the look of the country v 
you are passing through whether it belongs to a lar^ -~ 
land-owner or a small one. 

Compare an estate owned by one man with a hundi 

thousand a year, and a similar estate divided among — 
hundred owners with a thousand a year each. On whi^B 
of theso will the working tenants find themselves best a 
The one great man's establishment may b« expensive, b 
after all it is but one. The expenses of the most apten 
household will not reach a hundred thousand a year, 
half tliat sum, or a quarter of it. The great i 
pedestal. If he is ovil spoken of hia pedestal becomes 
pillory. Therefore be does not press his rights whon 
might press them. The customs of the manor are gtav 
ally observed. Farm buildings are kept in good conditio 
fences are in good repair, cottages have roofe which ^ 
keep the rain out. You find churches, you find ediot 
you find everything which public opinion demands 
approves. 

Turn to the estate which is dinded between tlie hundtv 
less conspicuous proprietors. Will an equal luargin of in- 
come be forthcoming for improvementa ? Will ibcna be 
the same consideration for tenants and labourera? There 
cannot be, because a hundred private (stablishmcmtfl havfl 
to be supported instead of one, and a hundred Ikinilics 
etniggling to maintain the position of gentry with inade- 
quate means. By them every fertbing which iheir Wtal« 
will yield ia te<^Biel fo^ 'i^*^ ax&oa.-ri ^x^euiUturei. 
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^»«7 are embarrnssed. They miiat borrow. Their obvious 
''*Um» are left undoae. You read the story in umnended 
•Pftwi, is broken galea, in decaying farm-houses. At 
*«igUi « rmU comes, and unless entail interferes the land 
*■ Bblil tn Eome one who con better afibrd to keep it. 

JxUpindia pcrdidere JtalUem — the great eatntea ruined 
I *t^j. The yeomen who bad formed the Roman armies 
i disappeared. The land had become the monopoly of 
B rich. What mined Italy we are told will ruin Great 



t ailment mistakes tlie character of what is going 
The great estates in Italy under the empire were cul- 
MUd by rlaves. The free men had been destroyed. Are 
in Great Britain cultivated by slaves? Is the 
h bnuut who is farming another man's land a slavef 
■ he OD the road to becoming a. slave 7 He would bo 
■**odi amnaed if ho was told so. At the bottom of his 
**»ifld he knows that he is moving in an entirely opposite 
^iirection. We are but treading over again the same road 
^hiL-h nar ancestors travelled four or five centuries ago. 
lite villeiii, or cultivator, under the feudal Gystem, had 
Wifinally oo rights but what bis lord allowed him. Tlie 
lomr kind of villein or serf was his lord's property as 
teucli ■« hie horse or bis dog. But custom gave the villein, 
\if AisgKtx, the rights of a free man. He was allowed to 
plead a^net bis lord the usage of tbc manor. Usage 
J mill into law, and villein tenure bet.'ame copybolil 
lomre. The English fiirmer become independent io all 
but the name, and hence grew the yeomen freeholders 
■hcM \tm wv arc now deploring. They are gone most of 
Ihem: gimo brwause they chuee to go. Look for the Bri- 
tidi copyholders now ; you 6ml Uiem founding empires in 
the four quartCTB of tbe globe; but unoUier race of ibcm 
■ .Swrifigiac from the some stem. The abeolute rights of 
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the modem landowner are slipping firom his handa^ 
his own consent, by precisely the same process. The su 
meshes of opinion are spread over him, and landlord 
submits to be restrained by reasonable tenant right 

But what the landlord loses in direct authority h^ 
gains, if he is wise, in influence, and this leads me to 
a few words about countries in which a landed gentry X30 
longer exists. 

France shook ofi* her landed proprietors at the BevoX 
tion. Many lost their heads, many more were 
The French landed aristocracy had become intolerab! 
They began to disappear of themselves. The Revolutic::^^ 
completed what nature had commenced. France is no 
divided into between five and six million freeholds, 
the death of a proprietor his land is shared among hi^^ 
children, and the partition is only arrested at the point a ^ 
which the faAiily of the cultivator can be fed. A fiienC^ 
of mine who wanted two or three acres for a garden \aS^ 
to purchase from seventeen different owners. A tenant^ 
&rmer (for there are tenant &rmers even in France) rent^^ 
often from as many landlords as a landlord in England^ 
has tenants. 

The result, undoubtedly, is thrift;, industry, good spade -^ 
cultivation, and great material prosperity. The magic of 
property, as Mr. Mill long since pointed out, will turn an 
arid waste into a garden. The peasant works and saves 
because he knows that he works for himself and his 
fiunily. He is conservative, for he has something of his 
own to lose. Were the British nation like the Fr^xch^ 
had we no colonies, and no outlet for industry at home, 
then a peasant proprietary might grow also in Kent and 
Hampshire. But what a price has France to pay for it I 
There is no emigration; yet the population HiminiAflw. 
The law of subdivision forbids the peasant the luxoxy of 
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jT j ^ydiildreiL How the nmnbers are kept down it is 
^^Ule8B to speculate. 

^^^J^e, again, a nation compoeed of a multitude of dis- 

j^^ ^^ected units is to an organised society what a heap of 

^^*^^ is to a block of granite, incapable of cohering for 

^^*^^4uned political action. We shall see what the Republic 

^^^ do — ^we are bound to wish it well — ^but for nearly a 

-w^^tury France has alternated between anarchy and des- 

^T^^ism. She tears her bonds in pieces. She allows them 

))e re&stened when she aspires to be politically strong, 

ti then she snaps them again when the strain becomes 

violent to be borne. Never in the history of the world 

any great nation been so rapidly and completely over- 

elmed as France was in 1870. When her armies were 




^^feated she had no organisation left. 

The French are as public-spirited as other people, but, 

^^oept under the influence of political or religious passion 

^^:f a definite kind, public spirit cannot combine masses of 

^^en together for a common purpose. They have not 

'knowledge enough, they have not confidence enough for 

spontaneous action. They require leaders whom they can 

^l^xust, and leaders cannot be extemporised in an emergency. 

*!Ilie natural leaders in a healthy country are the gentry : 

;^mblio^pirited and patriotic because their own fortunes are 

\>oiuid up with the fortunes of their country; personal 

centres of organisation because their neighbours know 

them, and are accustomed to look up to them. France is 

l>etter without the aristocracy which she destroyed, because 

they are worthless. She has yet to show that she can 

thrive as a nation without any gentry at alL 

Look again at Spain. In Spain there has been no such 
convulsion as the French Revolution ; but in Spain, too, 
there is no longer any order of hereditary gentlemen. 
The people have not degenerated. The peasantry of Castile 
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*'>1 dusge, and human nature is the laaat changcabte of 

"U tilings. The Eagiish Borooa extorted Miigna Churta. 

•b Long Pnrliainent was a ParliamcDt of English landed 

S^ay. The English gentry made the Revolution of 1C88. 

* ■«fe B work still to be done by the descendants of those 

^*« in the country &nd in Parliament. Let us have all 

/^ tftjents in Parliament. Let trade, let ficience, let the 

^^ed professions, let wealth, if you like, be represented 

**>, but it will be an ill day when we have no longer in 

"***>li« life the men who represent the historic traditions 

QreU Britain, who are returned to Parliament with 

^^ object of their own to gain, and whose services are 

r***^djr pledged to the commonwealth by birth and for- 

-^ distinguished American once said to me, " Hold fikst 

*lich institutions as you haye left. We have none, and 

**%! do as ne can without them. But do not flatter your- 

TT^Vo ibat by destroying yours you can make England 

^* America. We are young and growing. You are in 

~ ^»»r maturity or past it. We shall rise through our diffi- 

^*ltic». If a time comes when the English Parliament is 

Mod with men who go there to push their own fortunee, 

*<»*i will perhaps not rise through yours." 

Onoe more. We speak contemptuously of sentiment, 
^4d yet the noblest part of our existence ia based on eenU- 
*^ML Patriotism is sentiment. Conscience Is sentiment. 
honour, shame, reverence, love of beauty, love of good- 
iMn, every high aspiration which we entertain, all are 
All are unpractical according to Uie profit 
» pbiluNophy. Yet without them man is but an 
{, lower not higher than his fellow creatures, as his 
doaree are more insatiable^ When I say that this quc«- 
tioo is a qutntion of sentiment, I mean that it touches the 
^uiek of oar national being. 
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A nation, it is said, which does hot fespect its past wil 
have no fiiture which will desenre respect. Great Britaii 
is what it is to-day because thirty g^derations of stronj 
brave men have worked with brain and hand to maki 
it so. Nothing great ever came to men in their sleep. Hm 
fields now so clean and neatly fenced were once moraasei 
or forests of scrub, or were littered with boulder stones 
Our laws, our literature, our constitution, our empire 
were built together out of materials equally unpromising 
We, when we were bom, came into possession of a fiur in 
heritance. We are bound to remember from whom ii 
came, and not to think because we have got it we hav< 
ourselves only to thank for it. You may test the reai 
worth of any people by the feelings which they entertaic 
for their, forefathers. With the Romans rever^ice foi 
ancestors was part of the national religion. It was some 
thing like a religion here not long ago, and when th< 
nineteenth century has sufficiently admired itself for itfl 
steam-engines and electric telegraphs, something of the 
same feeling, we will hope, may revive. 

Every step of what is called progress for the last thou- 
sand years has been the work of some man or group of 
men. We talk of the tendencies of an age. The ten- 
dencies of an age, unless it be a tendency to mere death 
and rottenness, means the energy of superior men who 
guide or make it ; and of these superior m^i who have 
played their parts among us at successive periods the 
hereditary families are the monuments. Trace them back 
to the founders, you generally find some one whose memory 
ought not to be allowed to die. And usually also in the 
successive generations of such a fiunily you find more than 
an average of high qualities, as if there was some trans- 
mission of good blood, or as if the fear of discrediting 
honourable lineage was a check on folly and a stimaliis 
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^^ertion. In SeoUand the fiunily histories are insepa- 

7*^l« fiom the national history. How many Campbells^ 

^ instance, have not established a right to be remembered 



^ honour? How many hundred Scotch £unilies are 

^^« not who have produced, I will not say one distin- 

^^-^rted man, but a whole series of distinguished men, dis- 

I^^^V^shed in all branches, as soldiers, seamen, statesmen, 

^^^yers, or men of letters? 
^ <Jt 18 true the highest names of all will not be found in the 
and Baronetages. The highest of all, as Bums 
take their patent of nobility direct from Almighty 
Those patents are not made out for posterity, and 
coronets which men bestow on the supremely gifted 
them are usually coronets of thorns. No titled 
uly remains as a monument for Enox or Shakespeare, 
shine alone like stars. They need no monument, 
themselves immortaL A dukedom of Stratford for 
descendants of Shakespeare would be like a cap and 
upon his bust. Of Knox you have not so much as a 
)mb— you do not know where his bones are lying. The 

Uplaoe of Enox is the heart of Protestant Scotland. 
But, speaking generally, the landed gentry are enduring 
of past worth and good work done, and until 
""Xhey forfeit our esteem by demerits of their own, they 
Reserve to be respected and honoured. High place is lost 
io easily, that when a fiunily has been of long continuance 
we may be sure that it has survived by exceptional merit. 
Nature rapidly finds out when the wrong sort have stolen 
into promotion. When a knave makes a fortune his son 
qiends it — one generation sees an end of him. Even 
among the best there is a quick succession. The marble 
nMmnmeDt in the church outlasts the living one. There 
•re no Plantagenets now ; no Tudors and few Stuarts of 
die old atodk. The Lades and the De Courcies drop out 
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The Nelsons and the WeUesleys step into their plaeeii 
Warriors, lawyers, politicians, press perpetually to the 
front. Each age has its own heroes, who in its own eym 
are greater than all that went before. The worn-oat 
material is for ever being replaced with new. Each fiunily 
thus raised is on its trial. Those who survive lenuun as 
links between the present and the past^ and carry on 
unbroken the continuity of our national existence. In 
such £Eunilies the old expression Noblesse oblige is a genuine 
force. In a chapel attached to the church of Cheynies in 
Hertfordshire lies the honoured dust of ten generations of 
the house of Russell. There is Lord William, carried 
thither from the scaffold at Lincoln's Inn. There is Lady 
BacheL There are the successive Earls and Dukes of 
Bedford, who, wise or unwise, have always been true to 
the people's side through three centuries of political strug- 
gle. At one end of the chapel are the monuments of the 
first Lord Bussell, King Henry's minister at the Befbr- 
mation, and of the first Lady Bussell, from whom all the 
rest are descended. There she Hes, a stem, austere lady, 
as you can see in the lines of her marble countenance, 
evidently an exact likeness, modelled from her features. 
I could not but feel, as I stood in that chapel, what a 
thing it would be to know that in death one has to be 
carried into the presence of that terrible ancestress and 
that august array of her descendants, and to be examined 
whether one had been worthy of the race to which one 
belonged. 

But enough of this, and I will bring what I have to 
say to an end. It appears to me, for the reasons I have 
given, that a landed gentry of some sort must exist in a 
country so conditioned as ours. The only question is 
whether we shall be satisfied with those that we have, or 
whether we wish to see them displaced in fietvour of others^ 
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to>Iiom {he land would, or might, be a mere commercial 

qweolatioiL Abolish primogeniture, compel, either by 

law or by the weight of opinion, a subdivision of landed 

proiertj, it will still be bought up and held in large 

^piaatities, but it will be held by successful men of busi- 

1)^ who, being no longer able to look forward to per- 

iiEuaicnoe of occupancy, and therefore having no motive for 

^^vWhing to secure the goodwill of the people living around 

them, will regard their possessions from a money point of 

'^ifi^, and wiU aim at nothing but obtaining from them 

^ largest possible amount of profit and pleasure for 

^enaelves. 

A change of this kind will not conduce to our national 

^^l&re. It is perhaps coming ; but I think it is still far 

^ The revolutionary wave which began to rise in the 

^//^^dle of the last century seems for the present to have 

^^^nt its force. Men no longer believe that revolution 

j^^^ bring the millennium. They have discovered that 

/^^^olation means merely a change from an aristocracy to 

2w^ plutocracy, and they doubt more than they did whether 

^^Xach advantage comes of it after alL 

The aristocracy are learning, on their side, that if they 

to keep their hold in thi^^ country they must deserve 

keep it. And just so &r aa a conviction makes its way 

^^^ong them that they exist for some other purpose than idle 

"^"^ixury, they wiU take out a new lease of recovered influence. 

No one grudges the hard-worked member of Parlia^ 

^ent his holidays on the moor or in the hunting-field. 

4lie days by a salmon river with the fiood running ofi*, the 

^uth-wester streaming over the pool, and the fish fresh 

^iin from the sea, are marked with chalk in the lives of 

the bitterest Radicals of us all. Amusement is the wine 

of existence, warming and feeding heart and brain. But 

amnsementy like wine also, if taken in excess, becomes as 

20 
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stupid BB any other form of vulgar debauchery. WIl 

we read of some noble lord, with two of his friends, sho^:*^ 
ing two thousand pheasants in a week, or that another 1b. ^^ 
shot four hundred brace of partridges to his own gun ^ 
a day, we perceive that these illustrious personages ha'^^ 
been useful to the London poulterers ; but it is scarces^T 
the work for which they are intended by the theory 
tlicir existence. The annual tournament of doves 
the Lords and C!ommons at Hurlingham leads to odd 

elusions about us on the Continent. Every institution ' 

even the institution of a landed aristocracy — is amenab^s:^" 
to general opinion ; and it may have worse enemies 
an Irish Land Act. 

Fashionable follies are like soap-bubbles; the 
they are the nearer they are to bursting. Pheasant 
tues and pigeon shooting will come to an end,asbulM)aitii^vi? 
and cock-fighting came to an end. Meanwhile, the wor-"^ — ^^ 
is wide, and the British have secured handsome slic::::^^ 
of it beyond our own island. Who in his 
even if it were possible — would be the peasant 



of half a dozen acres in England when, for the sum ^E^' 
which he could sell them, he could buy a thousand in coi:^*'*" 
tries where he would be still under his o^n flag, among 9::^^ 
own kindred ; with an unexhausted soil, and a climate 
thing that he prefers, from the Arctic circle to the tropi 

You who are impatient with what you call a depend^^** 
position at home, go to Australia, go to Canada, go ^^ 
New Zealand, or South Africa. There work for yourse! 
There gather wealth as all but fools or sluggards are a 
to gather it. Come back if you will as rich men at 
end of twenty years. Then buy an estate for yourselv 
and when you belong to the landed gentry in your o 
person, you will find your eyes opened as to their value 
the community. 
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^iD joa haye an example of what may be done by an 

^^^/^^*Ury man with no special talents or opportunity ? A 

^^kahireman, an agricoltoral labourer, that I knew, went 

^atal twelve years ago. I suppose at first he had to 

• ^^k for wages ; and I will tell you what the wages are 
|_^ that country. I stayed myself with a settler on the 
^^^Xlers there. He had two labourers with him, an Irish- 

:i and an Englishman. They lived in his house ; they 

"^^^ at his own table. To the Irishman, who knew some- 

"^^^g of farming, he was paying fourteen pounds a month ; 

^^ the Englishman he was paying ten ; and every penny 

* this they were able to save. 

y^ ^V^ith such wages as these, a year or two of work will 

>^3r^^g^^®^^ enough to buy a handsome property. My 

^^^^^'^s'lireman purchased two hundred and fifty acres of 

^'"^d land outside Maritzburg. He enclosed it ; he carried 

^ter over it. He planted his fences with the fast-growing 

^^^^yptus, the Australian gum-tree. In that soil and in 

^^^^t climate, everything will flourish, from pineapples to 

^^^^^wberries, from the cofiee-plant and the olive to wheat 

^^d Indian com, from oranges and bananas to figs, apples, 

^^^aches, and apricots. Now at the end of ten years the 

^ere gam-trees which I saw on that man's land could be 

^Id for two thousand pounds, and he is making a rapid 

^rtone by supplying friiit and vegetables to the market 

tit Mtfritzburg. 

Here, as it seems to me, is the true solution of the 
British land question. What a Yorkshireman can do I 
mppose a Scotchman can do. There is already a new 
Scotland, so called, in South Africa ; a land of mountains 
and valleys and rocky streams and rolling pastures. And 
there is gold there, and coal, and iron, and all the elements 
of wealth. People that country, people any part of any 
of our own colonies^ from the younger sons who complain 
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that there is no room for them at home. Ma 
England across the Atlantic with a New Bcotl 
Africa ; only tie it tighter to the old country, 
there and everywhere. Take possession of tl 
inheritance which is waiting for you, and leai 
land to preserve its ancient memories under 
tions as the times permit 



PAETY POLITICS.^ 



A plagae of both joor hoiiseB t 

"^^^^ surprise with which the elections of February were 

p^^Ved in the political world has passed away. The new 

^^iiiet has settled quietly into the place of its predeces- 

. ^r and the country pursues its way as if nothing had 

Ppened of serious consequence. The Minister who six 

^^^ ago was brought into power and endowed, in an ef- 

^^^ecence of apparent enthusiasm, with overwhelming 

^'^gth, has been dismissed with an emphasis of disap- 

<^^Val as distinct as the applause with which he was in- 

^U^ed ; yet no satisfsustory explanation has been offered 

I ^e change of sentiment. No great questions were at 

|7^%on which opinion was divided. The victors have 

y^^^ modest in their success, and the vanquished have 

^*>^e their defeat meekly ; and after the first shock of 

reappointment have made no angry demonstrations of 

-^^^nding to renew the conflict The general feeling, so 

^ ^ ^ can be observed, is mere indifiierence, as if in our 

^^^ -we were weary of politics, as if we desired for the 

^/^^eut to hear no more of them, and turned instinctively 

^e party who were more disposed to leave us in peace. 

_ This Essay was written after the last geDeral election, and the 
of Mr. Disraeli's Govenunent 
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n-arkj.': Ir :J:e cl.e^r :: i? exiniiiioi. The reaction (c^-» 
wbiicTrr :: i* :o t« called is es&eniudly EnglLsh. Scc^^*%- 
liz.! ar.d Irtla=.d ccudnue true to the Radical colou* 
Er.j land has n: : c-clv become Conservative, but is so o v 
wholziinj> Coiis€rra:rve as to overbear with the na.C3fit 
p^rtsirM ry drv^isiveness the combined majorities of 'ti^ 
sister kln^ioms^ The Press has offered its various ex^^p^ 
naiions. A Cabinet which comes into office with urxi^^o* 
ally brilliant promises is like a four-in-hand brought roUJid 
in the momins: from the stable-yard, the horses fresix ^^ 
in high spirits, the harness glittering from the hands <» 
the gnx^ms. the carriage spotless in its paint and varP ^ ^' 
The weather is uncertain, the roads are in bad repair, 
tered with stones, or deep in mud which conceals treacle 
ous holes and pitfalls. The splendid equipage of ^^^-^ 
morning reaches the end of a few stages bespattered ftC^^ 
wheel to roof, the horses jaded and languid, veAii^^,^-^ 
lamed, traces broken and ill mended, the glory gone, ^^^^. 
show and sparkle soiled with the accidents of canmt^^^^ 
vulgar work. Changed appearance is in great degree in^^ ^^ 
vitable, and is not necessarily discreditable. The fiivourii 
of the moment raises expectations which he is compelli 
to disappoint. He passes measures which are to inaih^ 
gurate a millennium. The millennium is no nearer 
before. Factions have combined to raise him to 
Each has its special object, demands attention to it, and 
re^ionts neglect. Sudden exigencies of Btate have to be 
provided for or encountered. They may not admit of 
being dealt with satisfactorily ; yet the Minister in power 
is made responsible for what goes wrong. By the mere 
necessary acts of administration — if Government is not to 
be reduced to a farce — ^the weeds which are for ever grow- 
ing in the aocaal e^aX/^ m\]^ \m vxAni out* and powerful 
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s are aliennted in the process. Every etep is 
J by jealous antagoniatfi, and triyiij mistakes are 
d into deliberate iujurl^. 
Public writerg have tliua been at no loaa to account for 
*"« &]I of Mr, Gladstone. His Irisb policy may bear fruit 
^ till future. For tlie present Irish agitation refuses to 
*l*«te. ami has been encouraged only to mako freali 
•^eniMUHli. Many persons who supported bim in over- 
tliniBiup the Church Establiahmeat already doubt the 
"^^iidom of a measure into which they were hastily be- 
Ci^YHJ. They may not wish the step to be retraced, but 
*-^*<7 would refuse their consent if it was again to be done, 
■*d ihpy show their remonte by withdrawing their con- 
^•Jraicc from the staUanian who led the attack. 

^c Washington treaty and the Alabama arbitration, 
"OUgh Mr. Gladstone was in atrictneaa responsible for 
"'■iher, yet are supposed to have lowered England in ita 
"■Iw aa B great power. We did not wish to maintain a 
ftrrel with Russia, yet we were sore and resentful when 
"* treaty of Piuis waa torn to pieces and flung in our 
■oeii We had no desire to meddle in the French and 
"^nmo war, yet we did not like to see England uncon- 
■JtaJ when the map of England was remodelled. Inter- 
•Wlly the Ministry mode enemies whether they did well or 
■'. The Irish Land Bill alarmed tlie owners of property. 
Tlw Ecluraiion Bill offended the Dissenters, The abolition 
rfpurchaiB in the army, though welcome in itself to most 
nnwDable pcixoii;!, yet shocked us all, when the prero- 
filive was called in to overcome the resistance of Farlia- 
tnmt. Tho Licensing Bill exasperated the brewer and 
publican. The Adulteration Bill stirred a burnel's nesl 
_ of rJieating tradesmen in every town in the kingdom. The 
^H CbQicr and Ewelme acaiidals were made too much of, but 
^Bikejr indicated a diapoeitioa which Engliahnien diidike and 
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Mr. Gladstone liimself conlributed tbe last ami 
fiUaU«t blow to his popularity by the Budileoness of tlie 
Dissolution, which, however be might explain it, resembled 
rather the coap of a Wall Street specalator, than the 
broad and open display of purpose and policy which 
Englishmen demand of Miulsters in whom they are to 
place confidence 

Tn these and other shortcomings of the late Cabinet we 
may see some explanation of the fiite which has overtaken 
Ihem. Yet it is not satisfactory or sufficient Many of 
Mr. Ghuistone's crimes were accidents, Mr. Disraeli will 
be fortunate, should he remain six years in office, if ho es- 
capes worse mischances. The country shares in the i«- 
spon^bility for the Irish policy, and should blame itself 
aa much as the Mmister. If the Adulteration Bill made 
enemies of the grocers and bakers and milkmen, it should 
have secured the gratitude of the million consumas^ 
whose stomachs are no longer poisoned, and their pockets 
emptied, by knaves and scoundrels. As to the ifntimp of 
the DissoIudoQ, the reaction was already in progreee, coo- 
spicuoualy visible in the single elections throughout th* 
country, which almost without exception were gcang ti 
favour of Conservatives. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to swell tlie£7 
list of conjectures on tlie causes of the fell of Mr. Glad — -T 
stone, but rather to offer a few remarks which this blood — i 
leas revolution has su^^eated, on the mode in which du^^-J 
afbirs of this country are at present carried on. 

The Liberal party, in the first place, ought to rejoice »t*^* 
their defeat as making possible a continuance of the sys — ^ 
tern of Government by party, Mr, Gladstone, after hi^^tJ 
&ilure to carry the Irish University Bill, complained of 
the opposition as unconsdtutioDal. He laid down 
ftxiom that Haa Mwsa g£ diiai&»'0£ is I>ound to 
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^emres introduced hj the administaration ; unless, in the 

^eot of those measureB being rejected, the opposition is 

Pi^epved to undertake the GoTemment If this be a cor- 

'^ ftatement of the theory, the country must insist on 

giTiQg the two parties alternate turns of office. K the 

fioiue is forbidden to consider measures on their own 

^^iitB irrespectiye of the consequences of rejecting them, 

^^i« most be on both sides in Parliament a body of states- 

'^^ capable of talung charge at any time of the manage- 

^^Kit of public affairs; and no such body of men can be 

r^^iied or held together unless they have their share of 

^^ opportunities of gaining experience, and of learning, 

^ere alone they can be learnt, the nature of the duties 

^^h may at any time be thrown upon them. The Liber- 

J^^ have held office with rare and brief intervals for more 

forty years. The Conservatives must take their turn 

^ the wickets, or they wiU have forgotten how to handle 

Party Government — ^the crown and glory of the British 
^^mstitution — ^is a peculiar structure, and involves a pe- 
culiar assumption. It assumes that in Great Britain, and 
^Mideed everywhere, since we invite all mankind to copy 
^ur example, there are two lines of thought, two prin- 
Tsples on which intelligent men form their judgment on 
])olitical affiiirs, one or other of which every public man 
inll adopt, but in no case will adopt both. Nature has 
created us with two eyes, but in matters of state, either 
of necessity or deliberately, we must extinguish one. 
We must be either hot or cold ; Liberal or Conservative ; 
advocates of change, or advocates of resistance to change. 
It assumes again that the leading representatives of these 
opposing principles shall be men, if not of equal ability, 
yet of ability of a first class order. There must be on 
aither aide aooomplished men of business, men who caa 
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noltitode. lliey are exceptionally intelligent. They have 
fuller information ; they are especially trained for their 
tork. And yet we expect them to be like the officers of 
SB amy, forbidden to have opinions in detail on the con- 
gou of the war in which they are engaged. They are 
Qnployed by half the nation to beat the other half, and 
are to know no other obligation. 

Paity Oovemmenty no doubt, has its conveniences. It 
iSQaeful to have jealous rivals on the watch to expose 
J^ and to detect flagrant incapacity. The nation is, for 
^ present, well content with it, and has shown by the 
^ elections a determination that it shall be preserved. 
,^ if the Radicals are right, party Government is near 
^ ^d. They tell us that although they have been thcm- 
/J^Ves defeated, their principles have not been defeated. 
^^re is now, they say, no real difference between Conser- 
J^tiye and Whig. Ne one proposes to undo the past, 
^^lioever governs England must govern in the same spirit 
^^^ on the same lines of progress. If this be true, their 
^^^^ry has been too complete, and they have destroyed 
r^^ own idol. Disagreement as to the mere rate with 
^^<iich changes shall be carried on will not suffice to main- 
J|^^ two parties in the House of Commons. If Radical 
"^^^^inciples have finally prevailed, they will not long be left 
be administered by Conservatives. The present Con- 
^^ - native leaders may retain an attitude of resistance 
^^uring their own lives, but they will find no successors to 
^^rolong a hopeless struggle for a lost cause. Talent, 
Energy, and ambition will choose the side on which a sue- 
X^essful career is possible. The Constitution will silently 
change its character. There will be no longer an oppo- 
%ition capable of undertaking the management of the 
country ; and, according to Mr. Gladstone's theory, the 
few forlorn defenders of the old ways will not be even 
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fbicckhcs viH be ovct. The conadtncncni may now 

tken baine t2»r mtemlt of impatknoe ; tlie p^rtj ^^■■^^i 

Satxikt BiiTmpntninTbegnpopnkr; theconntry niay 

w^t. » is did fata Febraarr, iat a dianfe of men 

the saen wiQ noc be fcimd ; the materidk fcr a Ckinaerw- 

thi^ Go^>aniiiaii wm no longer ezML 

Sodi a tune will cone. P<^Nilar gorenunenta hmrw^ 
bhhmo unifonniT glided into demoendn, ud da«^' 
oades as anifbrmlT perish of their own exeeBB. If tbe^ 
escape a Tiolent end bj Action, ther <Ue of a diaeaae wUcb 
ther cannot eso^ie. Men aze made by nature nnegoaL 
Is is Tain, ther^3«e, to treat them as if they were equal 
The able and energetic insist on gaining an outward poei- 
tion which shall dlstingqish them finom their feilom. 
Uisder democxacieB the old notei of distincti<Hi are abo> 
lished. Equality is too jealous to allow differences of rank 
and power, and diflferences of wealth alone remain. The 
pnrsoit of w^dth becomes thus the jHedominant passion, 
degrade? the narional character, raises to eminence the 
least worthy of elevation, corrupts those who obtidn it by 
loxmy, stimulates a false and unworthy ambition in thoss 
who aspire to it, and having inverted society^ lifts to the 
top the vulgar and common-place, and flings the worth and 
intellect into the dustheap. Finally, democracy itself is 
overthrown by the nature which it has insisted on defying. 

To this end England may, perhaps, be moving. All 
human things pass away, and the British Omstitution will 
pass away among them. 

Tvx> wtell I knov the dav will be when sacred Troj will &U. 

If it is true that all poeable Cabinets are now agreed in 
principle, that one Prime Minister must follow the track 
of another, and pursue the same ends, the oonsammaticHi 
may be nearer than we believe. 
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Let 08 look, tlien, at the principleB to whicli, on tliis 

'^Tpothesifly we are committedL The glory of modem 

^^Qgfish politics^ we are told, is Progress : a good word, 

'^tsQinewhatyague. We are all progressing — up hill or 

^^^ growing or decaying. Progress, however, we are 

Wd, means growth. We are growing, of course. Who 

^ doubt it ? Look at England beforo the Reform Bill, 

^d look at it now ; its population almost doubled, its 

^^^nmeroe quadrupled ; every individual in the kingdom 

^^^ed to a higher level of comfort and intelligence — ^the 

^P^^ quickaiing every year ; the advance so enormous, 

T^Q increase so splendid, that language turns to rhetoric 

^ describing it. Where there is rapid increase of velocity 

»Ma umMj a sign that the train has reached the level, or 

^'^haps is on a slight decline. Up-hill motion is usually 

^Ow with moro things than locomotives. The question is 

^^^ of the results of progress — good or bad — ^but of the 

J^^^ans by which they are brought about. What is the 

f^e of action which the modem statesman is hereafter 

"^evitably to follow ? It may be described briefly as what 

^^Mlors used to call sawing through the bulkheads. Slavers 

^^tuised by the English cruisers used to cut through their 

^^'^m timbers. The vessel being able to work more freely, 

%«ined speed, and while she was running before the wind 

>^B8 in no particular danger. If the weather changed and 

^)ie was met by a head gale, she went down, crew and 

^^argo. The great Liberal measures of the last forty years 

)uiTe been intended, all of them, to increase individual 

Xiberty, to abolish artificial restraint, interference of 

authority, and privilege of class or institution. It has 

\eea assumed that the productive energy of the nation 

then only shows what it is capable of, when each person 

18 left as &r as possible his own master, free to choose his 

mm cazeer fisr himself free to uflehiaownfiBycsaIdfiatAba& 
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on bat adnidaee; flung m his own naoaiGes, to rink 
or nrim, mad kfi to find tbe place fbr himaelf which l» 
log^ to his dtmncLrr mad apabUitieB. 

Hih th» wwk <^ tbe Libenl steteanum haa beoi 
dtidr dHtraedre. England in post gais«tionB cared fi>r 
odto' thii^ iDOR than monej', and did not believe t^'t 
thediirfcDdof man was tbe development of " productive 
cnas^.' "Hte T^g*"* Cotistitation had been directed 
latbo' lowanb training tbe diaracter of the English peo- 
ple than to goiaating wealth. The powers in tbe ^ate 
wm mainlr hdd br the owiten of the land. Trade waa 
coQtnilled br corporationfl and companieB. The Esta- 
bltsfaed Chaidi, after it loet the power to prohibit aduBm, 
was sdll able to pooish it by disabilitiea. It was suppoaed 
that men wei« tbe better fbr bang governed, if ihey w&e 
not to be ran awav with by folly and knavery. Landlord!, 
ko««va, became nnjost and tyrannical ; trade companin 
woe avaricious ; the Estabiiflhed Church became indolent 
and compL Privilege, it was said, had answered no 
end but the oppreasioB of the many and the deterioration 
<tf the few whtHO it was derigned to ben^t. The power 
was thus transferred to the people ; privil^e was swept 
•way, and trade and religion were set frefc The public 
service has been popularised ; the dependence of man m 
man has been abolished wherever the knife could reach to 
rut tbe strings. Sham governors have been abolished, and 
Lave gone the way belonging to them; and there has 
grown up a corresponding political philosophy that we do 
not need authority at aU. 

In &ct, the paternal theory has been perceived to be a 
rbeal. Every man and every body of men conrider mlj 
their interests, and one therefore cannot be trusted with 
power over another. Birth, fortune, mtellect, education 
may challenge pr&«minence^ but th^ confer no zeal ri^t 
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toiL Where all are selfish, the sage is no better than the 

^l,and only rather more dangerous. The State exists 

^Of the equal benefit of all. All clajsses best understand 

^hat is to their own advantage, and are best able to take 

^^^ of themsdyes. Power must be evenly divided ; and 

^hen equality of power has been fiiirly achieved, a better 

^orld may be looked for from the free efforts of each 

^dividoal to raise his own condition than from the 

attempts at guidance by the most far-sighted statesman 

^^t ever lived. In a perfect community, liberty would 

*^ complete. Every one would do as he pleased. Human 

^ture is for the present unequal to the realisation of the 

*^«aL Ferocity and knavery are not yet extinguished, 

'^ti the policeman remains a necessity. But interference 

?f^Uat be limited to the coarser and grosser crimes. If 

"^beral Governments have consented to protect factory 

.^^Vildren, and pxmish adulteration and false weights, they 

'^^ve consented imder protest. In dealings between man 

^^d man the true maxim is eaveai emptor. Every one 

^^ould make his own bargain, and the less the State med- 

^^les with him the better. 

Fortune has been kind to this daring school of politi- 
^^laDs. They have fallen on peculiar times, and they can 
^^]aim for their system a certain appearance of success. 

Subjects of paramount consequence to our Others have 

^^ecome to us of little interest or none. We no longer go 

to war for rival dynasties, and we leave doctrinal quarrels 

to the press and the pulpit. The decline of vitality in 

theology has turned intellect upon physical science, and 

the results have been mechanical discoveries which have 

multiplied suddenly a hundredfold the productive strength 

of mankind. Peace, scarcely broken for half a century, 

has given an unprecedented opportunity to commerce, 

while steamships and railways have opened the still un- 
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peopled half of the globe to mterprise and oocnpatic:::^ 
There has thus beea elbow room to try new e:i^ierimfli^^-| 
When wealth has been increafnng &8ter than popalatL.^:^, 
it Dia; be scrambled £» without immediately disastr'-vscti 
consequences. But the globe is a smsU place after mJL 
Population treads <ki the heels of production, and ^mmb 
overtakes it. Political tntublee may again interfere wwidi 
emigration. If no more political troubUs come to dis-Ssnli 
UB, the area of soil on which the European races can »^Ettla 
profitably will be filled perhaps in a oouple of — 11 — "* 
The question rises, therefore, whether old problems nH 
not return in the old form, and whether the final secK — 1 hr 
the management of mankind has yet been disco7~'^Mil 
The labouring man demands equitable w^ee. The j^ioliti- 
cal economist answers that there is no such thing ss ecj ul*- 
ble wages. Labour is worth what it will fetch ia tk« 
market, and what it will fetch in the market depoidf <"> 
the supply. What would have become of England Ui^ 
Ireland on this principle, had steam not been inTcnto^^ 
and had the New World provided no room ibr emignnti^^. 
Left to the higgling of the market, with employen of >^^ 
kinds looking in strict economic orthodoxy to thdr owC^ 
pockets, what would have been the conditi<Hi of Hi^^ 
people ? Wages must have &Uen in the atn^le for ex- *" 
istence till they reached etarvatiou pcunt If the prioo- 
ple of non-interference had been still adhered to, half tlw 
children that were bom would have died for want of food. 
Liberty to the English and Irish workman would hava 
meant liberty to choose between a life of abject and h<qw- 
less misery or an immediate end by starvation. The 
country would have been in the condition in which the 
late Mr. Augustus Smith found the 8cilly Isles when ha 
came into possession of them forty years aga The popo- 
lation of Scilly was too dense for the means of n ~ 
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I perfect. Untaught, ungoverned, the people 
Ku ftir to think and act at their oivs wills, but 
3 out their livea in want and misery. The in- 
li of Scilly ore now better Housed, better fed and 
*^ulnj, better educated, better conditioned in all senses 
uun any equal number of pcraoua who can be found on 
>Ui i!i|ml area of British soil. The liberty was curtailed 
un many eidea. Mr. Smith woa etrictly just, but also 
Putnpttiry and determined. Wlien he eaw that certain 
Uilagi DQ^ht to be done, he gave his orders and bis ordeis 
Wen obeyed. Yet strange to say the people did not do- 
e«wnte under authority. Let the enlightened Liberal 
^"iumppQaes that they must have loet tlieir manhood and 
wcome mean aud cringing, ask the captains of the ocean 
■feunera for an account of the Scilly pilots, or read in the 
u&iioat rejKirls the exploits of the Scilly fishermen who 
'"" nbnd iu Mr. Smith's schools. 
^ XD England would have been driven back ere this to 
i authoritative methods, but for special circum- 
■ which are necessarily temporary. Let ua look at 
' in«taQce. If the laws of political economy are 
• of nature, they are as true for Asia as for Europe, 
tie jiopulation of the Indian Peninsula before Great 
"otain (fjgk thaj^ of it was kept within limits by wars, 
'Voiam, oppression, and oi^anised crime. Life had no 
*-fn!iii-«i in those teeming countries, and human creatures 
*'rc Kw>-pt away in masses like weeds. English rule has 
'{>l (lie ppace, ha^ abolished Thugs and child-murder, 
liu prQ(4<tod Ryots against the owners of the soil, has 
aide (ftstaice on every side mora easy. The 190,000,000, 
»Ucb at th« beginning of the century occupied the pro- 
TtaccB which now form our Indian Empire and its depen- 
dradea, liav« grown in consequence to 250,000,000. Th« 
mtJTe ma pnfactuna have perished under British competi- 

^^KS— 21 
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tion. The people depend entirely upon agriculture, and 
their number has reached the limit which the land can 
support eyen in &vorable seasons. Famines thus recur on 
an ever increasing scale, and we are confronted with an ap- 
palling problem. The laws of nature, as they are called, give 
their own answer. SufBcient food is not provided, and 
the superfluous members must die. The economist will 
say they ought not to have been there. Agreed I but what 
is to prevent them ? So long as laiaseshfaire is the rule^ 
there they will be, and if nature is to rule, nature must 
rule altogether. The economist, who has the courage of 
his opinions, will say, let them die, and let the survivoi 
learn prudence in suffering. To feed them at the cost 
the State is to encourage the unthrifty at the expense 
the industrious and provident To do this at all is unji 
to do it permanently is impossible. A collapse most 
at last, and it will be worse in the end than if we 
never interfered. 

Humanity replies to tliese objections that to l et ' ve 
millions of the Queen's subjects to die of hunger is equal^^Elj 
impossible ; at all risks and costs starving people must te 
fed. But humanity must revise its political philosophy, or 
it will never solve the Sphinx's riddle. There are butt w 
remedies for an excess of population as great as that wh^^vdi 
now confronts us in India. If we are to find food for ^^Bbe 
people in &mine time, we must extend our authority, ^ 
else we must look through our fingers while ancient methc=^ 
come back into use for preventing a redundant populaticr:^^! 
artificial means will be employed to prevent chil< 
being bom, or they will be destroyed deliberately Is 
have been for ages destroyed in China. 

What is now true of India will be true of all the woi^- 'W 
at no very distant time. The creed of feiwef^Wr^^ ^ 
therefore no exi^(»L^QU ^{ eternal prindplei^ but ^ 
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%ecideiit of the age — a bubble floating upon the riyer gf 
time. Liberalism is powerful to destroy. It has not yet 
shown that it has grasped any true and living principle ; 
and if England is irrevocably committed to it, so much the 
Worse for England. 

Perhaps analogies may help us. What, let us ask, is 
the constitution of an army — such an army as a great 
oonntry can rely on for protection T It exists by discipline, 
hj strict rule and just gradation. The rank and file look 
t^ their petty officers, the petty officers to their regimental 
^^fficers, the regimental officers to the colonel, the colonel 
the general of the division, the general of the division 
the commander-in-chief. Beyond the limits of his work 
man may have his small range of independence ; but 
&r as duty reaches, he is the mere instrument of the 
^^rill of his superiors. Is the good soldier therefore dis- 
^Dontented? Does he complain when ordered into danger, 
"ttiat his particular interests have not been consulted, or 
"^Chat his partictdar opinion has not been sufficiently 
attended to ? Is he a slave, has he forfeited his manhood, 
l)ecause he is bound to obey his superiors, and has no 
voice, direct or indirect, in determining what his orders 
are to be ? The more strict the discipline, provided it is 
just and equal, the more happy, the more brave, the more 
steady is every individual soldier ; the better is the army 
itself for the purpose for which it was intended. Each man 
is free, because he has relinquished his freedom in the 
service of his country. He is free not in the sense of the 
demagogue. He is free in the sense that the Christian is 
free when most a servant of his Master in Heaven. Re- 
verse the process. Introduce into the ranks the liberty 
of politicians. Give each soldier a vote, let him choose 
his own officers ; let the army be divided into two por- 
tions, each with a chief at its head, whose business when 
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. his firiends are in a minority shall be to denounce his ivnl 
as incapable, to thwart his measures, to embarrass his ad> 
ministration, to persuade the troops that he and not the 
other is the only person who can lead them to victory ; to 
tell the priyates that they are unworthy of the name of 
men if they obey commands on which they have. not been 
consulted, and which a majority of themselves have not 
ai^roved, — ^what will ensue T InfiEdlibly mutiny and dis- 
content will ensue, and utter and immediate ruin. Yet 
these same principles applied politically, are ezx)ected to 
generate loyalty and order, to elevate character and to 
promote universal good-wilL A nation is not an army, it 
is said — ^true — but it is an association of human beings, 
and it is at least strange that in different combinations of 
the same material the same methods should produce re- 
sults so opposite. K the analogy of an army is inapjHO- 
priate, consider any other undertaking in which a number 
of persons are associated. Will the house of business 
prosper when the merchant or manu&cturer must consult 
his clerks and his workmen, when the vacant places in the 
counting-house must be filled by competition, whoi the 
employer may embark in no enterprise until he has first 
laid his plans before his subordinates and obtained their 
consent? Will a fiEurm prosper where the labourers sit in 
judgment on the rotation of the crops, the qualities of the 
cattle, the scientific manures, and the capabilities of the 
soil ? Will a ship find its way to port, if, when the storm 
comes, the seamen may depose their captain and direct 
the course (err the pilot — ^if science and skill are to be 
overborne by the combined voices of ignorance, and fear, 
and conceit? The seamen themselves would not covet a 
liberty which would destroy them. A crew for a ship so 
conducted could only be found in a lunatic asylum. 
But the illustrations are nonsense, we are told impa- 
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A nation U no more a ship or a house of busi- 
Q it is on army. No doubt. But ships and faousea 
nesa imply combinationB of men ; and, nberever 
^&£ii roml>ine for a common puq>osc, thi.' same nocesaity 
VWTcds itself for command and obedience What, after 
*J1, icrording to the Liberal theory, is a nation ? The 
[_-SJIiera] auawers that a nation ia an aggregate of indivi- 
, brought together within certain local limits, by 
lb or oocidenl, with no organic relations one to another. 
I *Mj have each their varied aims and varied occupations. 
■e upon iiues of their own, and are responsible only 
L fa themselves. Some form into professions, some hire them- 
l tor special purposes, and submit to rules which 
It obey so long as they retain the benefit of their 
Among themselves tlieir interests are not 
»I ; they are more often antagonistic. Being con- 
d to the same locality, it is their common concern to 
i themselves against foreign enemies, to preserve in- 
_J peace, to prohibit violence, and enforce coutract& 
^Hitmd* these narrow limits each person is the only proper 
jQdgt of his own concerns. Each has an indefeasible 
^•jglit lo his own opinion, to the disposal of his own time, 
• own talents, his own property, and, since some kind of 
Iborily cannot be wholly dispensed with, to a voice in 
■ fiinnation and limitation of it. 
Wf We Ulk and tbiulc upon the surfiice. Few of us cx- 
« the major premises of half our conclusions. Yt-t a 
dpie of this kind lica nnavowed at the botloui of tha 
fnlar p'>litical philosophy. L(H>k at our colonial policy, 
int* leave our shores anniiully in hundreds ofthou- 
We allow them, wc encourage them, to go; but 
R «r^ vMtenlatiousIy in<liffcrent whether they chooeo thap 
Mm homo within our own dominions or pass under an aliea 
flig. The votd allegiance has lost its meaning. Our 
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cnbB M thciUKliu sic Mund die age^ sad pro ftM an old- 
fcihlnri! ItnaltT. Bat ther an weak. Thef entail n> 
•pcostMEtT, and a lml« troobk^ Tbej an in anotW 
localitT, and lo^in' » ibe ooIt bond wliidi is now under- 
■tood » hold mat. I^ibmatelT together. We tell them, 
tkenfofe, that we do ooc want their Iqraltf , and do not 
betien in ix. Thdr dntr if to thanadra. We expect 
AMhing (d ihon, and in Rtam wc reqoin them to expect 



The argnment seass sataAettwj n long as the ccm- 
cii»3f» an tboee ai which we desre to airiTe, But how 
if it is a{^ilied nenis at home ? If Ckaada has a right to 
iadepoidaicv, whj if it to be refused to Ireland ? Why 
maT not Scotland ask for it ? or Wales, or Cornwall, or 
X^rm^iire * We mar tell the Irish ind^Mndence will be 
ol DO nse to them. Tber may answer they an the best 
jodga of that themselves. We may appeal to our coi^ 
pome f>w *«nriwL We may say it is not the interest of 
the majority in these islands to pennit secession within 
dieir limits. Bat who is to judge of the limits within 
whidi majoriliee are to be counted * And if the corporate 
aatkmaUty of Great Britain and Ireland together has a 
li^t to coeic« the separatist taxkndes of a local majority 
in Ireland al<ne, why may it not, if it so {Jease, inter&n 
with freedom in other directions preoaely as fiir as expo- 
naux shows that the nationality will gain otAerence Iqr 
it ? The same mass of iron may be in the ccudition of a 
heap of dust, each partide separate from the rest, and the 
whole held together in a box, or it may be in the ctxtditioD 
of solid metal, in tenadous and indestructible cohesion. 
Id the state of dust it is useless for any commtm purpose. ' 
Each granule is emancipated from its follow, gTaritatea 
into its place by its ovn tiny taidendes, and, if enjoying 
liberty, fidls an easy |»ey to the Taponia iriiidi an as the 
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intA to devoTir it. la the solid state, the same iron may 
bKone a sword, a ploagh, a rifle. It is available for the 
mOliw [lurpcwes of scieara and ait. It will last as many 
maaria ■* iu atoms would have coDtinu»?d for days. The 
atom More it can endure must part with ii^ indc-pcDdeDce, 
muft oonecot tb be sacrificed in the furaace to the commoa 
?wd. It becomes useful aa it ceases to have individual 
lima of iu own ; as it loses the freedom of the politician 
soil aotvpts the freedom of the soldier. 

It Is «itb a man as it is with the iron atom. It is odIt' d 
in [imnaiient combiitation that human beings develop^ 
iJicirGimt (qualities. If the obscure and intricate exisU 
<wenf maa in this planet has any meaning at all, he ii 
{dm) liera aa in a trmning-school for his character ; and 
fuidDx though it sound, those individuals become person- 
^'ij the greatest who moat ]me their individuality ; nha 
fun a part of some noble institution, and whose pcreonal 
^*ttn a elevated by association with something greater 
litt itwlf. Wisdom, authority, and justice, these three 
fifm the conditions under which men con live and work 
'"Wnonioualy together, and grow each by himself to the 
^fW perfection possible to him. Justice without wisdom 
■ Viiqioi^lile. Authority without justice is most accursed 
l^itl things as the perversion of the best. In combina- 
I, liny ar« the three pillars of social life, &«m its Srst 
1 In iho^amily to the finished unity of an Imperial 
We talk, not in metaphor, of the body politic, and 
f politic alone belongs complete freedom. Tha j 
Ing it are free in the freedom of the body. If | 
VMipftrat« freedom of their own, they can obtain,! 
. .' degradation. Goethe, contemplating e 
mim the human hand, observes bow tlie mouadacoiD-l 
{ U have sacrificed themselveaor been sacrificed la J 
!■ organiaation. Each fiuger-point, for ti 
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d'-' •:-:-r :-.-£:> Liv-: ta,: a «r>arate existence, an^ 
have durrerei aa a butierdv in uncjntrolled and '\'at;ran 
liberrv. Have the monada gained or lost in the restrains. 




which had elevated them into being the aenrants of a 
yant, and incorporated them in this delicate instrument o^^ 
human skill ? Xature has so appointed their destiny^ an». 
the monads loyally acquiesce ; they accept their functioi 
and claim nothing save their share of yital sostenanoe 
keep them in ODndition for their work. As the unknoi 
force seizes, fashions, and subordinates the elements whic 
form the bod j of a man, so the genius of the State gath< 
up the human units, co-ordinates them in yillages 
towns, educates them in schools and colleges, purifies th^» ^d 
lower instincts, by leading them through religion into ^^o i 
recognition of their higher destiny and of the obligati( 
attaching to it, and then distributes them among 
trades and professions which are the beaten highways 
practical life. The tissue of the body perishes hourly, 
is hourly renewed. The indiyiduals die, but the State 
its own life independent of them ; as one ficdls ano t ~^Mi er 
takes its place ; the functions continue unimpaired so l^cDDg 
as the monads remain loyal. AVhen the monads begirt to 
mutiny and clamour for their rights and demand ]ih^'Mtj, 
then, and not till then, dissolution be^ns. 

This is the ancient notion of a community, whids. te- 
gards it not as an aggregate of dust, but as a compact tfod 
organised being ; and out of this notion of it grow tie 
yirtues which Englishmen used most to admire — ^atrio^ 
ism, loyalty, fidelity, self-forgetfulness, and sense of dutf. 
The sense of what is due to a man's self— lus rights, as he 
calls them — is as conspicuously absent The prevsiho? 
sentiment is distrust of change, adherence to customs And 
ancient "^aya, leyerence at all times for authority, the 
aathority of ]^cxbod&, aiA ^<^ «9i^^t?&:) <if estaUisbfid i&* 
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t^itntioBl. Hence arises the spirit which we call Conaer- 
Vivo; uk) were infitituiioua never degenerate, were persons 
ia ulboritf always those who deserved to hold authority, 
«cn llie life of a tuan ns stationaiy as the lives of animala, 
uf frUdi a thousand gcuerationa may follow each other, 
uul adi reproduce the one preceding without advance or 
t^Mge, then we ^ould all be Conservatives. While life, . 
WevtT, depends on organisation, all organised bodies a 
B a itate of growth and decay. The body of a maa 
"dunn. Ho requires the physician, or perhaps the aur- 
E^oB. The institutions of a State grow rusty, or are coi^ 
^fto! from their original purpoee. Persons in authority 
*^ tlicir station for their private advantage. In the 
*** uf us there is a baacr nature on the watch to bttray 
*••■ Privilege, conferred for some noble end, becomes a 
Sttt deal too often an excuse fur tyranny, exaction, or 
*Muleace; and we call in the Reformer and the RadicaL 
Bot let us look closer at Uie meaning of Conservatism, 
rtn l«idcncies are forever at work wherever men t 
iwad, (inc! binding them together, the other separatiiigf 
wm. NecKwity compels them to form into societies ' 
f^iMBiiI ambition, personal desire, set them one against 
''« uthi:r. As members of society, their interest i 
^ipuatloa ; as individuals, tliey are eaeh other's 
% if not enemies, at least they are competitors with each 
'^W. They seek the same objects, and the objects whicli.j 
tbcy nek being 11 mitod in quantity, they cannot all p 
ll>an. But the mischiefs to the majority of imrestricted '' 
'jmpetitioa are greater tliaii the possible advantages of the 
i-«. We find ouni<lves placed in tlie eartli tn numbers 
{opetuailv increaung. Wo can live oiily by eslraoling 
■ of tlM aotl the means of subsistence, and [lie produc- 
a of work IncrtsHa in a geometrical ratio with cor>- 
[ the workeiB, The family, the unit of 
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society, holds t«^ther by natural iasUnct Tbe nnimnllt — 
pair for a seasou, aotl fling off their o^pting when old^^^ 
enough to find their own food. Civilised men and Trnninr ^ 
pair for life, and the mutual obligations of parents aac^^t 
children continue till death divides them. Blood rrliiliifiM , 
cihip esteuda the circle. Where kindred endfl conTcaiienc L- — ^ 
begins. Communities form for mutual deience and a 
once, and then expand and grow into States and nadco: 
But men cannot live together without lawa. Xaw? requi 
force to make them respected, and force implies a gorer 
ment. Talent, industry, intellectual capability, streag 
of mind and body are distributed unequally. There ia^i^ » 
permanent idle class who hate work and hunger iufiniti^M rlj 
for pleasure. Fools work amiss, and, if unguided, do ram ore 
harm than good. Idleness breeds crime, and for cri — ^Eme 
there must be punishment. If work is to be producti^^^rc^ 
the wise must direct and the fool must obey ; and as 
business of life cannot stand still till the fool ii 
of his folly by argument, direction must take the forir ^ of 
command. Thus gradually the continent of human oc^^'U- 
patiou is trodden into roads, which experience prcrre^^ M 
lead most directly to the desired end. Kxperience (eacn^^a 
slowly, and at the cost of mistakes. The roads are at ^Sra 
rude, mere tracks of custom, and are improved as Vj**"^ 
ledge increases ; but at any given time the beaten tr"*f'i 
is safer for the multitude than any independent cqVTk 
which originality may strike out for itself ; and if a peTMS ^J 
who fancies that he is not one of the multitude chooses to o^ ^H 
in another direction, he is regarded with natural di«tiiuL ^H 
In one instance in a thousand he may-l« right, and if b« ^H 
has courageto persevere he will cam an exceptional pUce ^H 
for himself in the honour of his kind. But the prenunp- ^^M 
tionis against him, and penalties are fitly imposed oDeoeb- ^^t 
tricity in propoTdoQ.Vi 'Cbfi<!^«^;jaWbQe which U tl 
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1> it has been with practice, so it haa been with 
opiiioo. Burrouoded by invisible forcea, their destination 
Mid ihtir origin alike concealed behind a veil, yet liable at 
WT aoment to accidents by which their Uvea, their for- 
tius, their bappinesB might bo affected for good or ill, 
^to Vgmn early to epeculate on the nature of the powers 
"iidi ccmfyl to envelojw their existence. They gave the 
win to their fears and to their fancy. They filled tha 
'fafktttsB with imaginary beings, which in general were 
""tiliB projections of their oivn shadows upon the mist; 
ud filing down before the creatures of their imagination, 
""7 linilt temples to them, constituted themselves the 
(Wiiiions of their idols' honour, and fought and destroyed 
*^ other for their glory. Ignorance is the dominion of 
*Wtdity, Fear ie the parent of cruelty. Ignorance and 
''U combined have made the religious annoJs of moo- 
"oi the most hideous chapters in history. Lust, avarice^ 
•"liilion, revenge, have added carh its terrible contri- 
™tion to tho general misery. But these passions have 
■«r ddluite olycels, and can, in some sort, be guarded 
^gliaiL The forms assumed by siiperstitioa are iocal- 
"bble. The most supreme abaurdtty it can hallow ialo 
^■ttj. Tlie nioet fiendish atrocity it can metamorphose 
Wo (be KTvioe of a god, and make conscience the willing 
UVe of ilB own passions. 

Iherotura on this side also it was soon found necesEary 
l^nxtmin the licence of speculation, aod the best conclu- 
•jjo» which wise men could arrive at on these dark ques- 
L vit vera early digested into form, and prescribed as a 
r!iit la extravagance. State religions, as they come down 
ti ua, sppcur childish, ridiculous, and often horrid. Tha 
Uat that ran bo said for them is that they are Iras childish 
and IcM horrid than individuals at the same epoch would 
ibr themselveo. The world of outw&rd «x- 
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to be twigihlp, ciDlioa ad iiuij e uta re b 

i m a aiyy aid intenect a 

len todM 
dane^and Bomethi 
oar leBg^ooi inauiit 
JHlii l piaHft to cadi odior. Fn 
Ab l»glf €Ib lia^e endeavoai 
of &e godb with monl diaty, as do 
to time imdeflBtood. Moral di 
at lengtk on a gioani of ill own, thej oonlf 
with la e i c ulii^ men ftom killing one anotl 
in &e name of religion. Tbey haTe iwtaMinhed, bo £m 
Ae lav can be a gnide, that d iffe rences of opinion a 
snbyects on wliich all men are eqnaUj ignorant shall 
be poniAed as crimes^ If the advocates of difie 
creeds eontinQe to hate each other, tlie law has comp 
the BBore tolerant to confiBSs that the hatred shall n 
cairied into acL This is called religions liberty, an 
some rdigioQs indifierence. It ma j be said rather tb 
keeping steadilj before it the principles of justic 
law has become the witness and the sanction of the h 
rdi^ion jet attained, or perhaps attainable, by nut 
the serrioe of God is obedience to the moral con 



Thns. the domain of man's activity, practic 
^tecnlatiTe, has been mapped oat through a series 
His so^alled natural rights to the free disposition 
self haTB submitted to the restraint of rules which 
has proved to be usefiiL So the work of in^ 
becomes valuable to the community, being g 
intelligenoe and custom; and thus — as a highf 
lies the true meaning of life — the indivi 
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fl elev&ted into something greater tb&n iUelf 
ojKw.ptiag a. share in the larger life of the commuiutj 
to vhtch it belonga. Broad directiona become expressed 
Hi lara. Where law cannot work, custom begiua ; and 
oBtata form into ioslitutioiut. The more iuatitutiuns any 
■tUiui posesscs, so long as the institutions are wise in 
tlxouilvcs aad wisely administered, the more healthy and 
igWnij guch a nation will be, for the larger portion of 
tte kc-ivityof its members will be protected from the 
*™t)c inclinaUona of sclfishneaa and folly. All great 
"••ioiw, therefore, prize and foster thdr institutions. The 
"untii^ tbat states are strong and growing is when the 
"SUtic nod controlling fibre is pushing furtlicr and 
"inlKr, and taking stronger and more varied hold ; just 
^m the other hand, it is a sign of the approaching end 
•^ tustitu^ons begin to disintegrate, and the monads 
""eoTcr control of their own motions. If the nation is to 
•* prat and free,' the monads must be great and free as 
W* of it, not as independent of it. In a healthy com- 
"iiuiity the normal spirit will lie the spirit of conservatism, 
Uie (pint of order, the spirit of submiasioa to CEtabtished 
tile and custom. 

Ajiuther symptom, therefore, in ail noble peoples is to 
idmire, and perhaps exaggerate, the greatness of the past. 
A'otfaiug is more curious than to observe the ditfcrcnco of 
_ltthiid« in the Radical and Conservative to what is called 
« windum of our ancestors." The Conservative se« in 
k batilullon which has descended through a series of 
i an organisation which has borne the test of 
1 has taken root and grown, and by living and 
[ has proved its suitableness to the exigencies of 
] theoretic critic may detect mii>chicf in IL 
3 himself that i» ought to cn-ole only eviL 
• wiser than he. If any long-existing iustJlu- 
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tion had not been really useful, it would not liave forced 
ite way into being; and though the dntic may measoie 
the consequences of its presence, he cannot tell what will 
happen when it is gone. The life of the nation may, for 
all that he knows, be bound up in the life of its institu- 
tions. A limb may be diseased, but a wise physician will 
not cut it off till he has tried whether it cannot be restored 
to vigour by improving the general health. The patient 
may die under the operation; if he survive it, he is 
thenceforward but half his former self, or his constitution 
may be irreparably injured. 

What the limbs are to the body institutions are to the' 
body politic, and ought to be meddled with only at the 
last extremity, when it has been proved beyond possibility 
of doubt that unless they are removed the State must die. 
Men look on the State as a machine with which they may 
try experiments. If the experiments fail, they suppose 
that they can replace things as they were. An institution 
which has been brought to maturity in a thousand years 
may be cut down by a quack in a single session of Parlia- 
ment, but he can no more restore it than the woodman 
can replace the fallen oak. It seems a fine thing, a great 
achievement, to cut down a tree — a small effort produces a 
vast effect, and surrounding fools clamour and applaud. 
For the moment a few strokes of the axe seem an o|^^rar 
tion as admirable as the action of the organic forces which 
out of a small acorn, working silently through a series of 
ages, produced the tree and set it in its place. Should it 
be found afWwards that the mischief charged against it 
continued, and was due to another cause, should other evils 
undreamt of appear when it is gone to have been created 
by its removal, the glory of the destroyer, whether wood- 
man or reforming Badi(»l, will be as short-lived as it has 
been cheaply gained. 
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"Onr &then that hiu! more wit and wisdom than we" 

*« n commoD saying in England in the era of Shakispcare. 

^fujiuttu actetUl juverUu^ mundi is the favourite cxpre»- 

■w now. The arguoicat from antiquity is reviled as 

tlw ibnirdtet of fallacies; the further back an opinion or 

'nuom can be traced the clearer ia said to be the proof 

'''*t it originated in the infancy of knowledge. The 

W^ of ltd duration is regarded as in iteelf a proof of ila 

^"'uitibleDeee for modern necessities. Our fathers, the 

**'unu!r aays, were very well in their time. Had they 

P"**«!j our advantages they might have been 09 good as 

•^•"^ivai. But each generation, from the fresh accumula- 

<"«: "f I'xperience and the fresh development of science, is 

"•(ftearily superior to its predecessor. It would bo ridicii- 

'""* Bfin-ttttioD in ua to pretend to think ourselves inferior 

•^ihe English of Elizabeth or Cromwell. " The present 

*^," said the niont distinguished of the Traclariana, un- 

"Mwcioun that heVas the mouthpiece of the spirit which 

'^ most dreaded and most despised, " requires something 

^J>a aud truer than satisfied the last century." Old 

liingB are passing away ; opinions, habits, practices, modes 

of M-tii.m and modes of thouglit, all are to be made now. 

Wlieu Ihe nation has been chopped in pieces and flung into 

the cauldron, the revolutionary cnchantrees will mutler a 

ipel! over it from tho Gospel of Progress, and il is U> spring 

to life again in the elasticity of recovered youth. So tho 

Kadical propbetiies. Ho aces only io the Iradilions of tho 

|iaat tho relics of a barbarous age, when the strong tyran* 

Diced over the weak and shaped the Constitution of their 

country to enable them to maintain for ever a rule of 

liij(Ht*v& Tho few, ha considers, then shared the wealth 

and powvr among themselves, and left the many to toil and 

bungiT. The laws were contrived to perpetuate inequality 

of mnk uul along with it iuequ&lity of bappiiiesB. Every 
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political inatitutioD was iDvented or perTertod to 1 
the privileged orders at the poor man's cost, while I 
Church, which should have been hia champion, madefl 
league with his oppressors, promised him relief in anot 
world, and bade him be content for the present in I 
state of life to which God had called him. The big 
classes might bo called rulers : they ruled by a coda 
which justice had been obliterated. The poor man won 
continue to be trodden upon till the mouopoliets of ti 
earth were made to fear him, and therefore it was neo 
sory to takfi their power from them and give a share o 
to the enslaved millions. They might keep their ^ 
and oontiuue, if they pleased, to live in idlene^ and 1m 
ury ; but others, not they, must have charge of the ]am 
and the people must be restored tu the natural iadep 
dence which had been filched from them. 

8o in all ages the advocates of popular rights have d 
claimed against authoritative government, and.iinfort 
nately, very often with the truth essentially on their aid| 
Rulers who are not responsible to the people are terriUf 
apt to forget that they have dutiee towards them ; unled 
they are men of piety, unless they really believe that t] 
have to answer to God Almighty, if not to man, 
always will forget it ; and when religion degenerates i 
a creed or a ritual, they have never long resisted 1 
temptation to abuse power. Men bom to great place, ai 
surrounded from their cradles with luxury and splcndc 
come soon to believe that they are made of other clay tl 
the common herd — that they are appointed by nature 1 
enjoyment, while others are appointed to toil, and that! 
is fit and right to administer the afl^furs of mankind a 
tlicse principles. Radical reformers are tndispt 
persons — some one must be found to tell tbeee high p 
unpalatable ttuvba— to ViV ^iisaa that, on this hyj 
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tlw ue a bardeo upon the earth, and had b«ttor take 

liwiBplTeB away. Power they might have had and kept, 

h*d hey uaed it for the common good ; but if tlie common 

pwll* rorgotten, and wealth, office, dignity are to bo 

ladntlie BnMUiage of great families, and their dependents 

•ad Wired, then thoy aro the dronea of the hive, fit only 

to bf Id in custody to the doors; to be there turned 

*lnfl. uid told to return at their peril. The misfortune 

1 thit t has been left eo generally to eaemiea to remind 

nilwi of truths which they should have been the first to 

'raiiinbar for themselves. The Stato is split in two. 

"tia form which have an interest of their own beyond 

"•* iniCTwl of the community. The Consen'atives, to 

{"Went the alienatjon of their friends, defend the inde- 

'■'I'iblc. and cling obstinately to the abuses which they 

°o0t to abhor ; nhile the Radicals invent new theories 

"^ Government, and fly passionately at principles which 

""It the root of social organisation. The more sober- 

"wided on dther side rely on their antagonists to correct 

Ifcc excesses of their own extravagance ; yet instead of 

Ictiiig OS a check, each section, by its one-sided ness, ex- 

tilw and justifies the violence of the other. The result is 

a wule of power in a perpetual battle ; the practical 

■Inlity of statesmen is neutraUsed for all purposes of guid- 

taae and authority by their mutual antagonism, the State 

I iMrif meanwhile drifting before the prevailing wind. 

B'OiDiTth, it must be repeated, is slow, destruction rapid, 

RlMniotiQO long continued finds nothing more to destroy, 

nd the nation aud its Radical champions come to an end 

tcigollMT. Conservatism is the very genius of life ; but 

CooMiiTatuan is only possible when the vital forces, as in 

P"""*!" w»d plants, provide in themxelve^ for thn con- 

ttniul nmovnl of ilccaying or vitiated substances, and with 

pnpetual diurt ruvivo and renew their organic energy. In 
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the obliyion by ruling powers of half their obligadoiifl or 
the deliberate transfer of them to their Radical antagonisti 
lies the secret of national decrepitude. Kings lost their 
power when thej tired of being ministers of the law, and 
aspired to be its masters. The Guilds fell when the rules 
of trade were no longer safe in their hands. The Catholic 
Church fell when its sacred ordinances were prostituted to 
fill the pockets of monks and bishops. The Peerage will 
&lly and the system of landed inheritance will &11 ; pro- 
perty itself will &11, and all eke which has giVto England 
coherence and stability, if the inheritors of great names 
and the owners of enormous wealth suppose that these 
high privileges have been awarded them that they may 
have palaces in town and country, and lounge out their 
existence among pleasures which, from their abundance, 
have lost their power to please. Institutions cannot be 
maintained which fulfil no wholesome purpose. Great 
persons may choose between luxury and power. Both 
they cannot have. The English aristocracy might recover 
their ascendency to-morrow were they to become Spartan 
in their private habits. 

In England, before the Long Parliament, political 
liberty in its modem sense was unknown. The virtual 
rulers of the people were the nobility and gentry, yet a 
gentry and a nobility who were scarcely more distinguished 
in their personal habits of life from their servants and 
dependents than their ancestors in the German forests 
who were the admiration of the Roman historian.^ 

^ " In omni domo nudi ac sordid! ; in ho8 artos, in hsc ooxpora. 
quae miramur, cxcrescunt Sua qaemqae mater aberiboB alit nee 
ancilllB ac nutricibus delegantur. Dominom ac servom nollis eda- 
cationifl delidis dignoecas. Inter eadem peoora, in eadem homo 
degunt, donee etas aeparet ingenuoa, virtus agnoecat.''— Tacitiii^ 
OcrmaniOf 20. 
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TKe Earl and Countess of Northumberland, in Henry 
VTI^ (tiue, breakfasted, at six in the morning, ou a 
buud uf bread, a cold round of salt beef, and a black 
}>ck if tlaret. There are more appliances for easy living 
IQ the boueekeeper's room in a modem English mansion 
iW Hiiabetli herself ever saw, or would "have cared to 
Kt ^ [Htlitical inequalidea have been filled in, the social 
Sulf bu widened. The more the people were admitted to 
'lare in the power of the State, the better, we were assured, 
^'■ulil WoRle the feeling between classes. In the fiHeenth 
wniiiry England was torn in pieces by a fiirious civil war. 
'm laiiw of it waa a division among the nobles as to 
wp*iven>igu to whom their loyalty was due. The armies 
<^ boiL Hides were the tenants and serfs of the nobles 
''"auwlveB. To them it signified not the breadth of a hair 
•oaher they were reigned over by an Edward or a Henry ; 
W thoy went willingly into that desperate and bloody 
"•flirt from no other motive than personal devotion to 
'wir chiefe. We may congratulate ourselves that we 
We escaped the possibility of another edition of the Wars 
"f the Rome. The Durham colliers or the Staffordshire 
'Wo-WorkCTs would scarcely take the field at the invila- 
tioo of Lord Londonderry or Lord Dudley. The mill- 
iwnen of Manchester do not expect tlie factory handa 
nrn to touch their hats to them in the streets. The agri- 
1 labourers, finding that they might wait for justice 
I dooRuday if they trusted to their landlords, have 
-tkflo themselves clear of the tniditioDS of dependence, 
ftc change may be good in itself, but it does not indicate 
an increasing attachmeut t>etwec'n class and cla»; and 
ibc iMM with which those who, when they arc dissatisfied 
I their progress at home, traDsfer their allegiance to 
fficfli, and tie acquiesceoce and approbation wilh which 
it of their nationality is regarded, indicate 
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as litde an increased attachment to their conntiy in the 
constituents of the British Empire. 

The grounds for dissatis&ction with the existing majiage- 
ment of things were, forty years ago, so many and so 
serious that a period of reform was inevitable, and the 
English people, naturally enough, took the reformers at 
their word, and really believed that a new era was op^iing 
upon them. For some time symptoms have appeared of a 
change of feeling, — a doubt whether the progress of which 
we hear so much is progress in asafe direction. They 
have desired, at all events, to stand still for a while and 
survey their situation. The Liberal camp were showing 
signs, in 1867, of serious disorganisation. Mr. Gladstone 
discerned in the Irish Church a last means of re-uniting 
his followers, and the measures for the pacification of Ire- 
land having been duly passed, and the misgivings of the 
country having been rather increased than diminished by 
the result, Mr. Gladstone has been dismissed ; his party 
has collapsed, and the Conservatives, after a practicid 
eclipse of almost half a century, have been entrusted, once 
more, with the charge of the State. 

Is it but a pause in the down-hill road fi*om mere pass- 
ing weariness ? Is it that the English have begun again 
to understand that there are two kinds of liberty — ^the 
liberty of anarchy, which is death, and the true liberty, 
which alone is worth a wise man's caring for, the liberty 
which is made possible by obedience to rational authority? 
In either case the attack will be renewed, and the respite 
will be brief. If the reaction has honest purpose in it, we 
shall see no more attempts at tinkering the Constitution. 
Constitutions are but means to ends. The people of Eng- 
land have asked for better food, better clothes, better 
houses, better education, a fairer share of the wealth 
which they have helped to produce. Our cunning mil- 
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I notting hare replied, " We cannot give you vhat you call 

I tfiriluu^dfour profiu. We will give you votes instead. 

B which will cost us uothiog, and which we know very 

:> cuQtrol." This is not a reform to which a 

e niiiiister should condescend. Counterfeit 

f this kind he may well leave to the opposite party. 

f business at present is reform of another kind — 

a of his own followers. If he can carry the aris- 

' with him in passing measures for the general 

^ which shall have Home relish in them of eelf- 

lKrific« ; if he can persuade them that in return for their 

ipleadid inheritances they owe a debt to the people which 

Ihey are ready to recognise and pay, the House of Lords 

J again become a reality, and wreet from its rival some 

t of the power which has passed away from it 

f this be impossible, if men of wealth and rank con- 

e to accept one side of the political economist's creed, 

wd exclusively to their own interests, and do as they 

1 with their owu ; if their aultlime function is to fritter 

VB away in magnificent indolence, as iiii. Disraeli * 

I them in Lothair, then the present return to 

a but an e<ldy in the stream. There is no 

rving what does not deserve to be conserved. From 

e Lords, if from any one, we have a right to eipect 

e example. If it be vain to expect that in any clafa 

4ves can be looked to as a motive force in the 

ty, then, indeed, we must resign ourselves to the 

ic current. Each human being among us will 

a Kt himself with on undivided heart to make money 

s he pleases. All of us being on the same 

1 level, nil have equal rights, all will obtain an equal 

e in political power, and in a little while, distinctiona 

fweftlLh, being the most odious of all distinctions, the 

a will follgw with the wet. The DeuiocraUo 
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msjoritj win then be sapieme. There will be bat one 
poUtical party who will cany oat the diaBolying pro- 
gramme, till the State is redaoed finally to the congrega- 
tion of self-eeeking atoms, which thej declare to be its 
nataral state. The Americans are before as on the same 
road. The English Colonies are treading on the heeb of 
the Americans. The same temper seems to have infected, 
more or less, all the Western nations ; and we may expect 
that the type of character of which the half-edacated 
middleKslasB Anglo-Saxon is the best existing repreaen- 
tative, will enter before long into complete posseasion of 
the inheritance of this planet I have every respect fox 
my kindred in the New World as well as the Old ; bat if 
this is the meaning of ** the progress/' the praise of whidi 
is trampeted oat so loadly, the epic of human history will 
be wound up with the dreariest of fiuoes. 




b ihe summer of 111174 I paid a visit to South Airtcs. 
wing leisure on my hands, I wiaheil to use it to study 
_ tie working of an English colony, I had been interested 
in the exertions of Miss Rye to carry the nai& and strays 
of our swarming populatiou of children to countries where 
their chances in after life would be moro favourable than, 
t We,and I desired toascertain how far the colonial authori- 
ties would be willing to aasiat in carrying out a systematic 
rteugTtttion of such children on a larger scale. My atten- 
&ya had been drawn especially to South Africa, through 
what ia known as the Langabalele disturbance in Natal, in 
which two large native tribes had been destroyed. The 
d of one of them, Langabalele himself, had been tried 
wtad condemned by Kafir law, the Governor presiding in 
e capacity of supreme chief. The proceeding appeared 
Id have been arbitrary and violent, and I desired to know 
« truth about it. I resolved at the same time to extend 
by lour to the neighbouring republica. Between thceo 
[niblica and the Imperial Oovemment a ({uarrel had 
iien in cooseiquence of the British occupation of the 
ely discovered Diamond Fields, which had previously 
medpartof the territory of the Orange Free StnM. Tho 
ite bad interested me from the contradictory etate- 
« which I had read about it. I wished to learn tho 
S43 
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of Ae ti miMi tiwi from dimtareBted pttrtieB upon 
Ae f|Kil» md to kun e^ndally how fiur the aniMTHtifln 
had heenappKored bj coknial (^Hnian. 

The fcUoving pegeB contmin eztnu^ from the joumal 
vhkh I carried vith me. A few B^bt sketchcB of the 
aocietj and wmmmj of a eooiitry m whidi England is 
hfgianiag to he i ntaertod , may aore as a relief to the 
nrioQs subjects widi whidi this Tofanne is chieflj oocopied. 
I leaTedwmahnoil as they wme first written. What merit 
dfeCT piMBCBB — if they po oacm any merit at all — ^will be doe 
to die fieshnesB of impPOssioDS iriiidi were noted down as 
dier were fcnnDd.^ 

1874, Augmd 23.— Left Dartmouth in the '^ Walmer 
Castle.^ Fall complement of passengers. Africanders all, or 
most of them, with whom I shall in time make acquaintance. 
Before we left the harbour I was introduced to a Natal 
judge, who was on his way home. The judge had been out 
of the colony when Tjmgabalele was tried, but answered 
readily any questions which I asked. He said that in his 
o|Mnion thane had been no intention of rebellion. It was a 
mere police case and ought to have been treated so ; stall, 
naturally enough, he endeavoured to excuse the authorities. 
A youth at dinner, reflecting, I suppose, colonial opinion, 
insisted that but for the timdy vigor, Ac, which had been 
displayed all Africa would have been on fire. 

Augmd 25. — ^Weather fine. Sea smooth. Air growing 
rapidly hot. The passengers with whom I fidl into con- 
versation speak of the Kafirs not unkindly. They describe 
them as having splendid natural qualities, but as being 
ruined by the mistaken treatment which England insistB 
upon. If the Dutch and the English of the colony were 

^ In the fbUowing year I went again to the Gape. The ptcMBi 
jouxxyd xefen only to my fiist ezperieooek 
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nwd to deal with them in their own way, thpy con- 
mliat the afltiTe character might be rcallv improved ; 
iskHivf look to rum and brandy as the probable 
1 of the problem. If rum and brandy why nut 
liyijniioe at once 7 

—The judge gives up the Natal afiair. He 
» ihu they are obliged to use the Irieudly tribes to 
Wji m <Jieck the dangerous tribes. The friendly tribes 
Iwiig Mi-ages of course do savage things, and if they are 
pwishtd they will neii-er help u& again. The story ia now 
plun enough ; it was another Glencoe. 

AvrivM 29. — Exquisite weather. The sea calm as 
liirlinv in stillest «ununer. The water violet colour. One 
cMu of Homer'e 

lot idea irifTov. 

B night Vie had a remarkable eunset. The disk, as it 

■ehed the horizon, was deep crimson. A:^ the la£t edge 

f the rim disappeared there came a flash, lasting for a 

f dairling green — the creation I suppose of 

' own eyes. The trades now beginning. The judgn 

I talk and smoke, and gradually the condition 

a the ct>Iony comes out. Colnured men do not serve 

k juries in Nalai, and tlie result is what might be 

He once himself tried a white man who hod 

d a Kafir, and was caught red-handed. Tho jury 

l^bt a verdict of not gtiiUy, and the audience in the 

t cheered. The judge said he could hardly speak for 

. I do not yet make out the Boers, who tire described 

', iodiflerent to progress or money making thinking 

i of politics, and only resenting English iuUirfercnco 

h than ; yet raa?t jieoiile to whom I Uilk seem lo agree 

D the Orange Free State the nativrs are Iiotlcr man- 

d Uua in any other part of Airico. Such a buamoss aa 

16" 
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that of Langabalele could not pofldblj have luippeiiei 
there. 

August 31. — ^Yesterday wag Sunday ; the sky overcaBt 
and the air close. The Captain read prayers in the cabin 
in the morning. In the evening the quarter-deck was 
cleared for chapeL Lamps were hung under the awning 
and a Wesleyan " conducted a service." Several hymns 
were sung, " Oh Paradisel Oh Paradise 1" and " Rock of 
Ages/' among them. The choir was composed of young 
ladiesy whose weekday performances I had thought vulgar 
and underbred. It was strange to observe how completely 
the vulgarity disappeared under the constraint of forms 
with which they were unable to take liberties. The sermon 
reminded me of the motion of a squirrel in a cage : the 
repetition of a single idea with scarcely a variation of 
words, without natural beginning and without natural end, 
and capable, if necessary, of going on forever. 

Sept. 2. — Reached St Vincent at noon yesterday. The 
approach to the harbour lies between the islands of St 
Vincent and San Antonio. San Antonio is a mountain 
ridge, 7,000 feet high and thirty miles long, the sloping 
sides split into chasms, in which, so far as I could see, not 
so much as a blade of grass was growing. St Vincent, 
on the left, is naked rock, sharp, jagged, and precipitous, 
the highest point of it under 3,000 feet The harbour is 
land-locked. Talk of the sunny south, the land of cy pre ss 
and myrtle and orange grovel At St Vincent grows 
nothing but a dusky scrub, in a hollow into which the 
wind has blown the sand. The rest of the island is sterile, 
stem, and savage. No kindly rain or frost here pulve- 
rizes the stone into soil. The peaks stand out sharp, like 
the teeth of some primeval dragon, huge molars and inci- 
sors, with here and there a gap where a tusk has decayed 
with age. There are no springs, no streams. Throughout 
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» KATcelf a ehovrer falls there, and therefore not a 

ID b!a<le of gTEue can show itself. The town is a coal- 

tion, much frequented by passing steamers. The 

mts are chiefly blacks or half-cast^a, whose busi- 

I prey on visitors. Naked nigger boya swim 

m ship diving for stxpeaces. Black sirens, hand* 

d immodest, tempt the paseengerii into the dancing 

t, which are opened when a steamer comes in. What 

a must these wretched creatures have of the outer 

rid, from the glimpses which they are tlms able to get 

^f ib posing occupants. I went over the gaol, which ifl 

slUriicd to liie Governor's hous«, and the nigger turnkey 

■Iiuwed me with a grin n special word reserved for the 

Kuglinh. The talk of tho colonists on board ranges be- 

''am wool, ostrich feathers, and ten per cent on freight- 

'Hf. Colonial politics they regard as avowedly nothing 

I'lii i wrmmble for tho plunder of office. They liet every 

liay Qn till- DUmlx^r of the miles which the ship will have 

at Doou III tlic past twenty-four hours, and are as 

!r about it as Yankees. 

L 4. — To-day we are exactly under the Bun. Freah 
n eome int<j sight every night, and Sirius sliiues grandly 
ha planet I have been feeding hitherto on Greek 
: tilts morning I took Homer instead, and the 
8 from a hothouse to the open air. The Greek 
^n ^chyhis himself, are burdened with a 
il coosciousnt^ of the problem of human life, with 
[ theories of Fate and Providence. Homer ia 
k, ftae, and nalt as the ocean, Ulysses and Agamem- 
e t/aao more living and breathing men. Religion 
Inple and unconscious, and the GoiU, rough and que»- 
ible a» they may be, are without the moliguity of later 
Achillea, when he sacrifices tlie Trojan youths 
e tomb of I'atroclus, i^ rather oenaured fur his ctucl^ 
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tliajt pniBed for his derotioo. The notiim of htunan swh 
rifioe afl a meana of propitiating the anger of the Godt 
must have beea imported from Phteiiicia, perhaps with the 
Fhoenidan alphabet, progreee, and the much of iiit«lleGtl 

Sept 6. — We are now in the south-east trade, the eaa t» 
the north of us, and the heat less oppresuTe. I hear much 
of the Cape Dutch. The English colouista seem not to 
like them, and gee their characters askew. The judge 
says a Boer's religion is like the Kafir Obeah. He ia 
afraid of doing wrong, because he expecta to be danuwd 
for it. Perhaps, substantiallf , this is the most valuabla 
part of all religions — bo long as it is really believed. 

Sept. 7. — Sunday, a day of weariness: rest whoi tlten 
has been no toil to rest from — rest only for amusementi 
and therefore not rest at alL Captain W. read the morn- 
ing eerrice. The divines (we have two od board) wen 
both sick, and unequal to an evening ftmction. Another 
ten days ought to bring us to the Cape. Hie stars an 
changed. The pole star is under the horizon. Already a 
new heaven ; in a few days there will be a new earth. 
The sea is no longer violet, but brilliantly tiansparent 
bluish green. It is spring this side of the line. At the 
Cape I shall find the almonds coming into flower. 

Sept. 18. — The south-east trade dead in our teedi. Hw 
air grows colder and colder, for a week past we haT« gona 
back to our pea-jacketa. The sea increases daily and the 
rolling becomes more violent. This morning three dis- 
tinct sets of waves, one set from the south-east, in the line 
of our course, another from the south, another fnaa the 
south-west They did not neutralize each other; hut con- 
tinued to propagate themselves, each in their ovm direction, 
producing shapes entirely new to me. The cabins are in 
confiision : books tumbling off the shelves, portmanteaoa 
slipping oa tlie fioor, boots and shoes dancing in wild dia- 
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Evrry day I grow more convinced that colonial 
rid ait other polilical questions resolve themselves into 
[le: Utat object do the ruling powera set before them- 
r-l\-t^ ? la it to produce a noble race of men, or is it to 
t.r-^iik-* what they call wealth? If they aim cliiefly at 
itiL- s-.TUod they will not have the firrt. Every wi§e man, 
vhcihiT R()Iomon or Plato, Horace or Shakespeare, hoa 
but oDn nitswer on this Bubject: where your treasure is, 
thi-re will your heart be. Let wealth bo the sublime end 
of nar cxislence, and no new English nations will be bom 
in the C«pe or in Australia. England itself will be & huge 
gnuing farm, m&noged on economical principles, and 
ths pcuplr, however rich tliey may appear, will be atcadily 
going down to what used to be called the DevU. 

Sept. IS- — Four weeks out. Still rolling with a fierce 
MS and s head wind. I have given up serious books, and 
ban taken instead to LUtle Dorr'd. Dickens' wine haa 
an eroeliciit flavour, but it is watered for present con- 
•natptjoa, and I doubt if it will keep. Captain W. tells 
Qte llial with S.E. winds in tliia latitude, a high barometer 
a that the wind will rise, and that if the mercury 
(1*2 (it has been standing for the last fortnight 
■t 30"I), I shall see a heavier gale than I have yet exp^ 
iJMiTcd in my life. 

S^d, 21. — Ruining into Table Bay. The mount^uD 
magnificent, 4,000 feet high, and hanging over the town. 
with clifG) to ehrrr that a revolver would send a bullet 
ftwn the edge of tho precipice into the principal street 

Stft. 25. — At sea again. The tliree days, which waa 
all (hat I could at present afford to Cape Town, have W-Ji 
extnunely iutereeting, and have already opened my eyca 
to much which I did nut anlicijate. 

Hie town iUelf, which was built by the Dutch, 
BMTi'?4w okt&ahioDcd place, with a modem skia iin] 
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fectly etretched over it. Tou see great old mansioDfl m 
bad repair, with stiff gardens OTemm vitli weeds, and dd 
gateways flanked by coaching lions. The Dutch, among 
their many merits, introduced pine and oak here. The 
pine forests now cover the sides of the moontain. The 
oak grows rapidly to an enormous raze, bdng in leaf fiir 
nine months in the year. Everywhere you see the marki 
of the stiff, atubbom, Calvinistic Holland. The hotel m 
which I stayed was once the house of some wealthy citino. 
The doors upstairs are of Bton& The walls are panelled, 
the ceilings carved. The sash windows are huge, heavy, 
and close fitting. The dining-room is so stiff of aspect 
that the pert modern waiter seems subdued by the atmo- 
sphere of it into old-&8hioned politeness. Cape Town^iaa 
twice had its day of splendour. Once under the Dut^ 
government, and again when it was the sanatorium (^ 
Bombay and Bengal, and the East Indian magnates used 
to come there to recruit their livers. Now, evea now, it 
was a pleasant thing to see the English flag flying over a 
spot, which, whatever might be its fortunes, was still the 
most important naval station in the world. 

Among other persons I called on Mr. Baul Solomon, 
whom I had often heard of as the advocate of the Exeter 
Hall policy towards the natives. Katuie has Ijeen unkind 
to Mr. Solomon. He is scarcely taller than Tom Thumb. 
It is the more honourable to him that, with such diaadvaa- 
tagea, he has made himself one of the most useM, as well 
as one of the most important persons in the Cape colony. 
The Colonial Parliament and Ministiy having approved of 
the operations in Natal against Langabalele and his tribes 
having indeed taken charge of Langabalele as a state pri- 
soner, I thought I should leani &om Mr. Bolomm wlttt 
was really to be said in defence of the Natal Qovenunent. 
Mr. Soknnoa spoke, on the contrary, in terau of tli« 
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t reprobadon of what had been done; hut he was 
■fay of pmmiiiiDg any help iu the Cape Parliament should 
tlu! Im|wriAl Government desire Langabalele to be released. 
He nctned satisfied to tkuik that the Imperial Govern- 
BMDt ma in a raees, and must get out of it as well as it 
could, Ue was cold also about emigration. White and 
Uack Jabourera, he said, never worked well together, and 
hs leeniiil generally afraid that if the white race became 
moR numfcruus, the natives might be handled lees bctu- 
JmIoiUIj-. 

Thf day following I accompanied the still more emi- 
nent Mr. to his country house near Coustantia, The 

foA lay through groves of oak. The houae itself is a 
buoiired and fifty years old, and is well built, with large 
lirj rooms, strong, warm, and enduring. The solidity of 
cvKiytliiiig here contrasts strangely with the showy flimsi' 
Di« of the mansions run up by contract in more modem 
Klllcuncnta. Tlicy liad no rcaponsible Government when 
(ape Town was builL What is it wliich baa sent our colonies 
into ao sadden a frenzy for what they call political libcr^? 
Th« aloe, when it hloBSoma, leads the infa'nt aloes attached 
to it to dcTelope too their own aspiring flower stalk, and 
t^ badth of neither is much better for the effort. Kng- 
hud bos bloflsomed into reform and progress and unexam- 
pted pmperity. The colonics have adopted the pattern. 
Th«7 had indeed no choice but to adopt it For party 
gnvtromcnt once established at borne, the colonial patro- 
nage would have been appropriated to the promotion of 
buBw parliamentary interest. Time will show how far the 

aJu« illustration will hold good. Mr. is an extremely 

tntomting pemon. He drove me through the Constantia 
CDuntry, among pine and oak forests, opening into exqut' 
KtXo vincymrda, about tbu slopes of the gnat mounlain. 
l^Mving the foreata, we then stxuck acruaa the natural 
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pliuns, clothed vith fdlver tzeee and eagu bushes, and 
carpeted vith wild heather and wild geraniums, the sea in 
the distance soft and beautiful aa the Mediterranean. Tha 
peninsula of Table Mountain, cut off from the rest of 
A&ica, would certunly make one of the meet predom 
pcsseesions in the world. It could be made impn^sabla 
at a moderate expense. It is about the ma of Maddra, 
and of infinite fertility. It contains the only harbour 
available for ships of war dther on the east or west coast 
for many thousand miles. Whoever holds this peninsula 
commands the ocean commerce round the Cape. The 
peninsula commands South Airica, £ir it commands ita 
haxbours. Were England wise in her generation, s line 
of forts from Table Bay to False Bay would be tha 
northern limit of her Imperial responsibility. 

Mr. , unlike Mr. Solomon, entered warmly into 

the suggestion of an eztenaion to the Cape of Miss Ry^s 
emigration system, and promised his efiectlTe co-operadoo. 
We talked over possible schemes for the representatico 
of the colonies in the Imperial L^slature. Repreeentatitm 
ia the House of Commons we agreed to be impoeaible. 
There seemed to be less difficulty in the House of Xiords. 
Distinguished colonial public seryiuits might be nominated 
for a number of years. A peer for life would probably 
become a permanent absentee, and being unkuown in the 
colony, would lose its confidence. 

Sgjt 27, — We arrived yesterday at Port Elizabeth, on 
Algoa Bay, after a rapid run of thirty-nine hours, distance 
500 miles from Cape Town. Port Eliiabeth is a hand- 
some modem town, the chief port of the eastern provinces, 
lying on an open hill^side as Brighton does. There is no 
harbour, but the roadstead is sheltered on the dangerous 
quarter, and is crowded with vessels of all sizes. The 
loading and discharging is by lighters, and mooaged as 
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QxpeditinutJy ii£ if the ship was in dock. The beach is 
t\aX; tlie available extent of it has been much reducetl by 
iiQ Btteiiiptcd baiiin, enclosed by woodea piers, which was 
no soduer inade than it filled in with eand. The bales 
Kui Imiw are landed through the surf on the hacks of 
naiivcj; vplcndid ftllowe, with the shape of an Antinous, 
starit naked, tmd ehinbig from the watf^r ai* if they were 
I'ilrti. The black skin, which b of tlie texture of hippo- 
potamua hide, sccnia to answer the purposes of modesty. 
Tb«3e fi'll<>W8 earn six shillings a day; tbey live on one, 
»ve the reel, and when they have enough, they go inland, 
boy cattle, and two or three wives to work for them, and 
do nuthing the rest of their lives. They all have the 
franchise. I naked one of tlie members for the town how 
tiifj managed at election times. *' Oh," he saJd, " we send 
a fcw barrels of brandy into the native location." The 

Port Elizabeth people are as eager as filr. for ■ 

diild eniigniUon. Tbey say it is the very best sysl«ia J 
whicb ooald be dcvise^I, and in fact is the oaly one 
Ijifaa the English population to a level — in numben — with 
■ Dutch. 

yBwy one here approves of the action of the Natal 

ruBuait in the Langabnlele aflnir. I am told tliat if 

i M irritated, it may petition to relin<iuish the British 

m, and to be allowed to join the Free Btates, I 

not hut think that it would have been a wise policy, 

) the Free States were thrown off, to have attuchod 

J to them. The object was to limit Bri^h responsir 

naod to throw an independent community in the way 

By further ailviincc into the interior. The Free Stales 

t Natal and n seaboard do not answer the purposei, 

ftoattCTa etand, Natal ia a danger and a diffieulty. We 

Imp tTmjM there, and as long as a single regiment is la 

Maiitiburg the Cape Guvernmeut will never exert itself 

23 
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to roaint^a an adequate colonial force. We leave Kafir 
law standing in Natal, because Uie Eafin cannot be gov* 
emed by tbe laws of civilised communidee. The Governor 
lias the arbitrary powers of supreme chief. But if the 
posseedon of tbeee powers tempta him to use them, Eogjidi 
opinion is outr^ed. It would be better to raake the na- 
tives into ser& under an organised system, with sccnritf 
for property and life, than to give them the rights of free- 
men and leave them to be eaten up, as it is called, when 
public policy pretends that an example is wanted. On 
the other band, nothing can be worse than to teach the 
KafiiB that there is a power behind the colonists on whidi 
Ibey can rely if they are mntinoos. The normal condi- 
tion of the country must be the supremacy of the white 
race in the colony. They alone come in contact with the 
natives, and they must manage tbem. 

This necessity will become greater if we are to have a 
confederated South Africa. If we go on with the policy 
of 1854, if we keep behind the Orange River and refuse 
to allow an extension of territory into the interior, the 
native management may be dictated from Downing StreeL 
In a Federal Parliament the Dutch party will be over- 
whelmingly preponderant. They may wish to extend to 
the whole country the more severe system which they find 
to succeed excellently in the Orange Free State, and if we 
are then to insist on having our way, we shall fall out with 
the constitution as soon as it is made. If there is to be a 
British African empire conducted on British prisciplee, it 
must be governed as India is governed. To attempt it 
otherwise is to invite certain failure^ On the other band, 
a confederate and self-governed South African dominion, 
which was allowed to manage the natives in ita own wav, 
would remain, I believe, loyal to the British Crown, and 
would have no wish to change its flag. The blacks would 
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be coDtroHcd, tJieir Kafir Uw iroulj be abolished, and 
Uhv would be made to oaform to the usages of civilised 
Ufa. But at any rate there would bo no such outrage 
poanhie as this afiiiir of Laugabalcle. To-morrow we 
ftart in tKe " Florence " steamer for Natal, another 500 
mites to the east. 

The " Florence," Sfptember 30, 7 A.M. — RunniDg along 
tiiB A&ican coast. Yesterday, wc called at East London, 
aod lay all day there with a fearful roll discbergiug cargo, 
^aat Lijodon lies at the mouth of the Buflalo River, at tha 
TD-^A t^xpoeed point of the coutiuent. The shore ia etrewed 
■illi th(' wrecks of miserable vessels which have gone to 
piws there By-and-by I am told that it ia to Iw tba 
fiiiMt port in the coloDy, aud so eanguiue ia the Colonial 
Ooremmcnt, that extensive railway works are already in 
[irogreBs in connection with it. Inside the river it is like 
tiie Dart, and is about the same size, with a fair depth of 
witer for a couple of milea. The banks are high and 
wiwdod with Mimosa, prickly pear, the giant Euphorbia 
Candelabra, aud other treee which I did not know. The 
EDOQih, unfortunately, is at present closed with a wuid bar, 
0T« wbidi, by watching our opportunity, the day being 
rxi'jii.' lutlly fine for £)ast London, we contrived to pass 
irj 1 i;!'i>iioat. The engineere are hard at work narrowing 
-iitniiioe, which they conclude that the scour of tba 
H will then keep open. But the rise and fall evcm it 
■ sprtngH a only six feet, a sniall force for eo large an' 
irise, and the Indian Ocean ia a formidable enemy, 
t, Itdecstcr. the chiof engineer, is certain of success. I 
dd have felt more sanguine if he bad been himself lest 

We are now off Kreli's conntry — inde]H!nchnit Rafi^ 
land — a strip two hundred miles long, which divides 
JikUd Drum Uie Colony. We pass within half a mile of 
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the shore to avoid the cturent which set outside steadi^ 
to the west. From the eea it seems sa if Kreli was king 
of Paradise itself. A series of exquisite English psrki 
sueceed oae afler the other; unduladng grassy lawni, 
iuterapersed with woods and divided every four or fiv« 
miles by rivers, the course of which we trace by the pro- 
jecting crags and the rich verdure of the ravines. Each of 
these streams is unhappily blocked by sand as East London 
is. The surf roars at their mouths with monotooooi 
thunder, never resting, never perhaps to rest while the 
globe continues to revolve. The people of the natioD to 
come, who will by-and-by fill this beautiful country, will 
never sail in either ship or boat on the water which they 
will see so near them. The steamers will go by their 
windows almost within hailing distance, but the pfirwii 
gers must be carried on for a hundred miles before they 
can set foot on shore. The skiliuUeet crew that ever 
launched a life-boat would be dashed in pieces in a mo- 
ment in those tremendous roUen. 

We had excellent fresh fish for breakfiist this moming. 
Gigantic mackerel, twenty to thirty pounds wag;bt, fol- 
low ^e steamer. The passengers are fishing for them 
with h^yard ropes for lines, and flies constructed of strips 
of scarlet cloth &stened on shark hooks. The mackerd 
rise iu the wake like salmon. We are going ten knots. 
Four out of five break ofi" &om the speed, a fifth catches 
tight hold, and three or four of the men are required to 
haul him in. We had nine of these monsters on the deck 
in half an hour this moming. So for as my experioioe 
goes they are the only fish worth eating that the Indian 
Ocean produces. 

On shore there are few signs of life and less of cultivation. 
A few herds of Eafir cattle, a few kraals (native villages) 
at long intervals, here and there a black figun slowly 
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mOTiBg along the sands, seem the BoUtary bumaa occu- 
pants of a land (u fair as Homer's Island of the Blest 

\ft tuvc a distinguished journalist on iKiard. I scan- 
dalised hJm by saying that I thought that in n hundred 
jeVB nerspapcra would be abotiahed by general consent 
80 % nuisance. A gazette of authiotic news would be 
published by authority, and that would be all. 

1 wae told a characteristic story of a Dutch farmer 
to-day. Ilia estate adjoined the Diamond Fields. Had he 
rcinain«I where he was he could have made a large for- 
tuiw^ Klilk, butl«r, poultry, eggs, vegetables, fruit, ran 
up to fiibalous prices. The market was his own to demand 
whst ho pleased. But he was disgusted at the intrusion 
npon hi» solitude. The diggers worried him from morn- 
ing to night demanding to buy, while he required his farm 
produce fur his oivn family. He sold his land, in hie 
impaiience, ibr a tentli of wliat he might have got had he 
tnml lo wait and bargain, mounted his wife and children 
into \m waggon, and moved oif into the wiidcmesB. 
Whirh was the wisest man? the Dutch farmer or the 
Yankty* Englishman who was laughing at him? The 
mly txr-ok tliat llie Dutchmau had ever read was the 
HiMr. aod he knew no better. The whole talk among 
tlir«' people Is of diamond fields and gold fields, and dia- 
taoniU and gold never made the material of a nation, and 
rwilL 
Dnrhrm. (Mobfr 2. — The harbour at Durban, named 
rSir Benjamin D'l'rban. the most popukr governor 
r ruled at the Cape, is the spot where Vnseo da 
a landed on Christmas Day, in 149S. The country of 
h Durban is the port, acquired in this way the name of 
balaL After an inlen.-al of 400 milnn nature has nJaxcd 
r monotony, iind haa created of herself a channel 
f Ibe muBB kind aa tliat which Ur. Loioeatcr ia attempt- 
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bg to make at East London. A high wooded ridge or blnS^ 
curred and narrow, just out from the coast-lme, stretches 
parallel to it for two tulles toward the east, and then 
bends round and tenninata, forming a natural break- 
water. A long point rune out to meet it, and thus inside 
is formed a landlocked basia t«n or twelve milee in circum- 
ference, the sea entering through a single narrow passage, 
and the scour from so large a bod; c^ water being thai 
considerable. Even here there is a bar whioh the engineers 
in their attempts at improvement have made rather worae, 
but in moderate weather vessels of 1,000 tons can enter 
without much difficulty. The scene as we run in is 
singularly beautiful, llie sky is cloudless. The sun, just 
rben, is faintly veiled by a soil Italian haze. The ships 
in the bay are dressed out in flags, white pu£& of smoke 
break from a battery as the guns are fired in honor of 
the arrival of the steamer. We bring up in a deep 
channel close under the bluff, in the shade of tropical 
trees, among which the monkeys skip to and fro, and from 
which occdsionally a too-curious python makes his way 
along the cable by which ships are moored to the shore. 
We land at the custom house, among a group of NataJians, 
who have hurried down to meet their friends. I am 
struck, as at Fort Elizabeth, with the florid fleshy look 
of the settlers. The climate of the Cape suits well the 
lymphatic Teuton. The Dutch, who have been there fra- 
two centuries, have expanded into the dimensions of 
Patagonians. I walked with one of the latter along the 
sands to the town. We had to cross a stream, and a 
Kafir undertook to carry u^over. He sta^ered und^ 
the Dutchman, and had nearly fallen with him. With ma 
he trotted away as if I bad been a child. But I had as 
nearly dropped &om him from another cause. It wM mj 
£ist experience of the smell in such close proximity. 
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Od. 3. — The South African colonists are proud of their 
•~^.<tiaXij, tutd are pleased to show it. I ehould have tikcd 
H il»jf U> Wk about me at leiBure, but I was in the suite of 
ft great person, to whom it was necessary to show tho 
•agftr plantntioDS with the least possible delay, and I have 
tliii momcait returned from a thirty miles drive over roads sa 
Tuagk as Browning's poetry, having been jostled into idiotcy, 
toil having three times &inted (or very near it), fruni tha 
tMalnued odour of negroea and molasses. But the country 
u prKly enough, undulating in rounded hilli*, the soil red 
uui rii'h, Uie sugar plantations most exlenpive, and con- 
liilenngtbcdifficultyoflhe labour question, most creditable 
lu Xntal cnnrgy. The forest, when uncleared, is rich with a 
^witty of trees, all new to me, and the varieties of wild 
nwpere which I admired at East London. The planters' 
li' nun are prettily surrounded with orange and lemon trees. 
The affair of Longabalelo (or Longbclly, aa he is called 
1T1 Durban), is in everybody's mouth. They cannot con- 
'>'ivB what the Aborigines Protection Society is displeased 
:iL A chief was going to rebel. He and his people and 
' i- tllifa were eaten up. What else would we have ? The 
I Iiief ii]<lM<I ought to have been banged, but tliut wits tho 
Tiiy miilnke. A Government official said to me that the 
' irvmuir was supreme Ealir chief, and that everything 
' id bum dnne regularly according to Kafir usage. Langa- 
' ilcle had committed an oQencc, and the tribe were 
r-^pDOsiblo for the eins of their head. It was no more 
Uioa the law in Ireland which made the baronies 
annrprablc for murders. Aa if in any Irish barony for 
(hn last 200 yrars a set of savages had been lot loose upon 
a hamny to plunder in<1iscTittunately, and to stioot down 
the pii .jilu if lh.-y resisted. As if Europeans settled in 
Atni-a iTiro 1<> act like ravages tbemaelvee because it was 
jJk 9utoia of the country. 
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The cUmate of Natal is exquisita. The days are bnl- 
liant and not OTerpoweringly hoL The nights are cool 
and fragrant with orange bloasom. The stars shine wUh 
a steady lustre. The fire-flies gleam. The moth-hawk 
hunts his fluttering prey. The Indian Ocean moans oq 
the shore, and will moan on till the day which Untoret 
has painted, when the ships shall drift deserted on the 
waves, and the inhabitants of the earth shall have pnnnnrt 
away from it for ever. 

OeL 8. — ^The people are most kind. I have beoi et^ 
ing for a day or two with a clever planter who haa an a- 
tate and a sugar-mill outside the town. Bis house — a ytxj 
handsome one — ^is fiuely ntuated on a brow overlooking 
the harbour ; it is itself of wood, and was brought out 
complete from Paris. My host talks much and rather bit- 
terly on the Xigger question. If the Kafir would work, 
he could treble his profits. As matters arg he depends 
mainly oa coolies. If liberality and personal kindnen 
woujd bring the Kafir into his service be would noi find 
the difficulty which he does. There could not be a better 
master. It is an intricate problem. Here in Natal are 
nearly 400,000 natives, who have come in under shelter <f 
the British Government, to escape the tyranny of thdr 
own chie&. They are allowed as much hmd as they want 
for their locations. They are polygamista, and treat their 
women as slaves, while they themselves idle, or do wonc 
Of whites in the colony thereare but 18,000 all told. It 
is too natural that the whites should feel uneasy. 

There are large pythons in the woods here. My host 
told me (perhaps he was playing with my credulity) that 
one moonlight night he was cantering down his avenue 
meaning to sleep at his place of husinen in the town, 
when he saw, as he thought, a tree left lying on ibe road. 
He got ofiT to remove it, when the tree became aliva and 
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ctudKd him. He vrtta in eveoiDg drean, and Iiad no 
woipoD of any kind. The eogagement lasted for twenty 
mimto; vhea getting tired of it, he made a slip-knot in 
ki) tiik p(M-ket haodkercliief, pai<sed it over the python's 
neck, ami then drawing it tight, he jumped on hid horse, 
nd drugged the mouBter behind him into Durban. There, 
m it Mu-nicd dead, he tlirust it into a warehouse for the 
Bi^iL When he went to look at it in the morning, it had 
iwowTriJ from iw adventure, but not wialiing to renew 
'le battle, dashed paat him into the street and rolled away 

riio the forwt. I tell the story bb X Y told it to me. 

Last night wo had a native musical exhibition on the 
lawn. Forty or fifty Kafirs were brought in for my 
iiinum-taetiL A large fire was made of pressed sugar-cane; 
»ii(l then in the diitoiiee we heard a long low monotonous 
*ty, growing louder ne it approached, with a bugle break- 
f in abaturdly at intervals. The ladies of our party ar- ' 
d themselves in ehaira in the verandah. Presently s 
1 figure, with feathers in his hair, ran in on all foura 
c M baboon, capered round the fire dangling an assagfu 
i diittppeared. More howling followed, and the proces- 
le Mut from behind the bushes, chanting something 
S like the baying of hounds at the moon, and 
g violently in time. The creatures ranged them- 
a round tie fire and squatted on their haunches. Two 
) had ehirts, the rest had a thin short wiap of 
i^B hmr round their loins, and that was all. In ths 
I light, in which they looked horribly ape-like, 
nr coninined their song or whatever it was, " Ho ha yah, 
■ yah," growing gmdually louder and more guttural 
p" Hogh ha, huiigli ha" till their chests b^an to heave 
il work, and fifty human beings wire grunting like so 
r nuvd pigs inspired suddenly with iiii ambition to 
They sweated, they stfomed, they 
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swung tbeir clnlw over ihar heads, paomng at intemli 
to gaze in each other's &cee with rolling eyes and Bhining 
teeth, SB if in rapt admiration of each other's lovelinen. 
JSotwithfltanding their exertiona thej were not exhausted. 
Tbtsy continued eternally repeating the same moTtsnents 
and the same words. I asked what the words meant It 
was no more than whatawolfintendsbyfaishowl. "Ilike 
killing. I like killing bull. I like kUling buck." The 
sole variation being a grunt of praise to the chief of the 
tribe. " Hrunch, brunch, brunch I " and at the end of a 
prolonged " Haugh ! " in honour of me as an English 
stranger. 

Such is the &ee Ka£r of Natal, as he liyes at his own 
sweet will under the shelter of the British dominion. 
Under his own chief in the forest he is at least a man. 
Trained and disciplined under European authority he 
- mi^t become as fine a specimen of manhood as an Eog- 
liah or Irish policeman. Left at liberty to do' as he pleases 
this is what he becomes. Do we think the black races so 
tuperioT to Europeans that they can improve without 
training T Our grandfotbers treated them as cattle ; we 
treat them as if it were a dn to lay them under the same 
restraint as our own children. Our cruelty and our tcnd^- 
neea are alike &tal to them ; the second, perhaps, it the 
most fatal of the two. 

There is little wonder that with such surroundings 
few English colonists think of Natal as a permanent 
home. The English and Scotch in South A£rica have gtaio 
there mostly to make fortunes and return when they are 
made. The Dutch alone are attached to the soU, and un- 
less we change our ways the Dutch moat be the ruling 
race there. 

Mar^Awg, OH. 17. — Arrived here a wed ago, after 
a picturesque drive of fifty mUeR <hi the mail cMt After 
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nviog the coast and the sugar plantationa, eigns of culti- 
vatiaiv disappear almost wholly. There are a few &rmB 
tcattcrai along the roadside, but with little sign of work 
upon thun. The energy of the colony baa gone into the 
trausport department. The enormous wealth suddenly 
developed at lie Diamond Fieldn had revolutiuuised South 
Africa. Ilorsee, men, and cattle ore out upon the roada 
vaggOQ-driving between the Fields and the ports. The 
juor KaAn must have many merits. The farmers go 
^ laaving their houseB and their familiea aJid property 
No outrage is ever heard of The waggons 
% Buy hundred miles through a country almost 
They are loaded with a thousand articles 
I lli« natives much covet, and highway rohbery is 
Yet the whites are afraid of them. No wonder, 
ring the disproportion of numbers. If they could 
jtlndaccd to work they would be manageable; but the 
tUcn legitimately dread the effects of deliberate idleness, 
J by polygamy and female slavery on the native 
The Langabalele affair wa« an explosion of 
I numud uneasine^e, and tlie blame of it lies with th« 
a more than with the Natal Government, 
■[IVhal is to be done with this country ? It cannot be 
^\ W it is. Is it to be annexed to the Cape Colony ? Is 
bs a confederate province of a South Afiican domi- 
■ioo t Ih it to be a Crown colony with a military gover- 
nor? Should it be made independent and allowed to 
I itself to the Dutch republics? Time will show. 
I more clear to me that if South 
I under the British flag, tlie choice lies 
n one of two policiee, and that any other will fail. 
■ minds to allow the colonists to 
1 the niitiv« their own way, we may safely con- 
t Uie whole country. The Dutch will be in the 
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Biajority, and Uie Dnteh Bietliod of mmwgwwBn^ inll 
more or less prevdL They will be left wholly to them- 
selves for aelf-de&nce, and prudoioe irill prevent them 
from trying really haish or oggressiTe meaflares. In other 
respeclB the Dutch are politically conserrslive, and mil 
ff.ye ua little trouble. 

If, on the other hand, we are detennined to direct the 
native management from home, it will be mere insanity to 
erect a powerJlil and united constitution, with a l^islatara 
and a responsible ministry, with which we shall immedi- 
ately come into collision. A nnitod BouHi Africa must 
then be governed as a province of India. We must keep 
the military and police force in our own hands, and tHoog 
with it the entire administration and the entire reepcmu- 
bility. In this way, so &r as I can see, there wiU be no 
great difficulty either. But attempts to combine the two 
methods will certainly lead to disaster. 

At Maritzburg I am occupied in prepariDg for my 
journey into the Free States. My equipage will be a 
strong African cart, six mules, a tent, a gun and a rifle, a 
black driver, and a young Dutchman, son of a mocber 
of the Natal Council, who goes with me to iut«rpret aod 
be otherwise usefuL Maritzburg being the seat of Gov- 
emment, I find an unexpectedly cultivated and agreeable 
society there, and my friend the judge, who faaa aoctun- 
panied me from Dartmouth, is the most charming of hosta. 

The country round is at present a mere desert. How 
beautiiul it will one day be, when it is irrigated and 
planted, a single specimen of what the soil can produce 
will suffice to show. 

Six yean ago the judge, who understands gardening, 
purchased forty-five acres of perfectly open moor. The 
spot which he selected was well situated, and sheltered by 
ft monatain, down which Alls a etream of vateri Hs 
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(atotd liis groand id, and round the bordera be sowed the 
BBBdaof a variety of coniicra: and the Australian eucalyp- 
toa. Id thJa abort iuterval theee seeds have shot up into 
tKCS faty or fiAy feet higlt. Possijig through them you 
fiod yovnelf among groves of onuigee, and lemous, and 
citroud, and limes, figs, peaches, apricots, and almonds. 
On a fknurable Blope are a few acres of coffee tre«s loaded 
with fruit. You leave the coffee and you ore among 
flowering tree* and shrubs. In a hollow is a sbeet of 
wU<ir, tnagtA with roses, azaleas, and geraniums. There 
tt M> much shade that you never feci the hi'at oppressive. 
If Tou xrquire refresbnieut, you can stroll among the 
rtnwberry bods, or if you prefer it, among pineapples and 
mctotu. \\rhatever of rare or beautiful, cither of the Old 
World or the New, European, African, or AmericoQ, will 
flooriali iu this climate and soil, the judge has here culti- 
TUfld, and so adiuirablo arc both that each plant contcuds 
with its neighbour which shall spring the soonest to tbo 
h^tttt perft^'tion. 

W«hud our luncheon in a dripping cave, festooned with 
fins, at the edge of a watcrfull. A fairer haunt was 
never teen for legendary spirit, and I had poured a silent 
to the nymph of the grutto beibre I remembered 
I WM iu a laud where there was neither nymph nor 
', &un nor suinL These airy beings do not thrive in 
'Banish colonics under constitutional governments. 

But I have ft long elory to tell, and, much as I should 
like il from its many pleasant remembrances, T must not 
UnX^ over Maritxburg. Two extracts more ore all tliat 
1 cftu afiord. 

Laa^balele pleaded on bis trial, as hU excuse for not 
ooniiDg when he was sent for, that he ftnred he might be 
■hot, as }i\i. John ShepBtoue had shot ^lattyaiia. Matty- 
aax was a young chief accused of murder. Mr. 6bG|H 
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stone, as an active excellent officer, had been sait to airat 
him, when the aU^ed shooting took placa L&ngabalel<^s 
plea was not allowed, and he was even held to have ag- 
gravated his offence bj all^;ing it. Mr. Shepstooe him- 
self told me what took place, sod the story is a character- 
Mr, Shepstone did not think Mattyana goiltj of the 
murder, but fae sent for him, and he refused to come unless 
attended by a bodyguard of 300 warriois. On these terms 
Mr. Shepstone would not recdve him. lliey foiced with 
each other ibr two months. At length a con&r^oe was 
agreed on, with a condition that both parties should be od- 
anned. Mr. Shepstone could have meditated no treachery, 
for he had his wife with him. He heard, however, that 
treachery was intended against himself, and he concealed 
a short double-barrelled gun under his cloak. He told off 
B party of men to watch where Mattyana's followers de- 
posited their arms, and ordered them, on receipt of a pri- 
vate signal &om himself, to gallop off and secure them. 

Mattyana came and his people with him apparently uit- 
armed, but Mr. Shepstone thought that he detected the 
handles of short aasagws showing under their leopard ekins. 
A quarrel followed ; blows were struck on both sides. Mr. 
Shepstone seat off his signal. Mattyana said that he was 
betrayed, and sprung back among his men. Mr. Shep- 
stone fired two barrels over his head, as he saya, to create 
a panic. The Kafirs ran for their arms, and found them 
gone, and then Mr. Shepatone's armed men fell on MaU 
tyana's disarmed men and killed thirty of them. 

Mr. Shepstone told me that he was sorry for what had 
happened, but that ha could not help it. He had not 
intended any fbul play, but he said that even if he had 
he would have been fully justified. Mattyana and his people 
were resistasg a lawfiil warrant. fie,asapoliceoffioa', ma 
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cut to take him, and was at liberty to use auy means thai 
ie|>kAsed. 
I do not presume to blame Mr, Shcpstone, nor do I 
c that he deserves hlame. Oa the other hand, I 
fc Xuigabalele might iEoocently enough have remem- 
3 tht atory, and have thought twice before ho obeyed 
r summons. The vuluo of the incident, however, 
e proof which it furnishes of the impossibility of 
g a wild population with su weak a police force oa 
11 afTord. 
y last Slaritzburg extract refers to a visit which I 
i to thKe of LaQgabalcle's sons. They with 500 of 
r tribe were then, and had been for the last twelve 
I. prisoners with hard labour in Maritzburg gaol. 
' had never been tried, and had simply been sen- 
d by Kafir law, i. e., the pleasure of the Governor. 

My tolerpreter was a Mr. F , who had spent many 

years among the tribes, and was by no means predisposed 
in thvtr favour. The young chiefs are gentlemen in 
men, and were perfectly dignified and self-pos9e£se<l. 
Bie prison dress could not conceal the superiority of their 
~ e ytmngest was silent. "The eldest spoko 
ttle, but with a full sonorous voice, and an expression of 
Ihority. The second, to whom the principal part of the 
jDTBiBation fell, was like an Italian, with a bandsome 
and nose, soft dark eyes, a mouth, though 
u 6ner than the tribe mouths in general, and 
singularly mobile. His complexion was dark 
Gre, and I observed tbat his nails and the last joints of hia 
iagen w«re almost white. 

I asked him a scries of questions. First : why his father's 
Deo were leaving the Colony when they were interrupted 
by fhe rolunli-i'™. He said tliat they were running away, 
tbej bad heard tliat they were tu be duetruyed bccauso 
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their &ther bad not gjven Mmself Up to the Qovemcr. 
Their father had done no wrong. But the GoTCmor had 
sent for him peremptorily, and he was a&ud that be 
would be killed. Besides he was ill and lame. 

I said he was well enough to go over the PasR. llicy 
laughed, and answered that, when a man's life is at etaka 
he will do a good deal. 

I Kiquired why they liad received the Govemor'B mes- 
sengers under arms. They said they were on the point 
of starting ; and when a man runs he does not leave his 
arms behind bim. We came to the gun queetioD, the 
original cause of the trouble. Natives are not allowed to 
possess guns in Natal without a spedal licence. I asked 
why they bad not brought their guns in to the magistrate 
when called upon. They said they had earned their gona 
by labour at the Diamond mines. When they bought 
them, the British Governor at Kimberley had promised 
that they should be allowed to keep them. Od thdr 
return to Katal, some of them had brought their guns to 
the authorities to be registered. They had beoi taken 
&om them and bad not been returned. The guns wea« 
their own, &irly purchased with the consent of the 
Queen's represeutativa They had never meant to make 
a bad use of them, and insisted that they had not for one 
tDoment dreamt of rebellion. My own impression was that 
they were speaking truth so far as they knew it. My inter- 
preter, who was not prejudiced in their &vour, said that if 
they bad been lying he would have detected it in a moment, 

I asked if they bad anything more to say to me. They 
said that they had confidence in English justice They 
made no complaints. One of their Indunas had fired on 
the white men in the Pass, and the destruction of their 
tribe appeared to them the natural consequence^ Only 
they inaistcd that thor father had not been to UaBtCk 
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And now enongh of Maritzturg. To-morrow I start 
apon my long jnumej into the Free States. 

BvAman'i River, (M. 24. — The road through Natal U 
s gradual ascent from the sea level to the liigh plat«au 
of Hub interior. From the summit of tho Drachenberg 
range, tlie fall on the eHstem eide is marked by all the 
cbanrivn of moimtain scenery; sharp precipices, abrupt 
nfiiMS, and rivers leaping down in a succession of cas- 
cadca. 'When I pass the crest, I am told that I shall find 
myvelf on a boundless plain, sloping westwards impercepti- 
bly fur a thousand miles to tbe Atlantic. The road^dc ia 
fringrd with tho skeletons of the wretched mules and osen 
wliirli, overdriven and brutally treated, have dropped out 
©f thfl waggon teams and have fallen down and died. Ia 
a few hours their bones are cleaned by the vultures. We 
an now 5,000 feet above tbe sea. Tho Drachenberg ia 
ri^t in front of us, looking like tlio Pyrenees from Dox, 
tbe colours only softer and more Italian. The farms 
*ppt»r more and more neglected. I have not seen one 
Isboorer working in the fields since I letl Maritzburg. 
Hone, man, and ox are on the roads. It is all right, 
CCODomically, I suppose. More money is to be made in 
UuB way. And the remains of the miserable cattle which 
imn been fli^ged to death? Well, they must have died 
BOBM time. 

The camping places arc strewed with broken tins 
■nd fni^ients of Kenneesy's brandy bottles. Tbe Kafir 
I varied witli the cliJiiate. Down at Durban 
) a hut and shoes, or more ofteiicr neither. Up 
■ tbo air Is colder, and a cast-ofi* soldier's jacket is to 
I, lower garments Wing disjiensed with everywhere. 
ia tb« park nt Maritzburg I saw a dundy Kafir groom 
holding the horsee of a curricle. He hail a i>horl smartly 
«Bt groooi'B c«at, a hat with a cockade, and nothing ehtu 
24 
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HU lower limba shone bo bristly that th^ appeared to bt 
polished with blacking. The hotels on the road are tcAm- 
able, but the maoneis of the colonists since I left Maritzburg 
do not improve. In the English colonies — inSouth Africa at 
any rate — there are a set of people who answer to the mean 
whit£s of the Bouthem States of America. A large part 
of our emigrants are more or less vagabonds, whom their 
fiieDds have got rid of. When they see out here any one 
who looks like a gentleman they make it thdr business to 
teach him at once that he is not in England by a rudeneas 
which they mistake for independeace. They suppose this 
country to be virtually a republic, and they consider cour- 
tesy to be a bad tradition of the Old "World, 

Tagela River, Oct. 25. — A lovely evening, with a full 
moon and a soft, east wind blowing. I have been sittiiig 
in the verandah of the hotel, reluctant to go In. The 
landscape, the great forms of which are always beautiful, 
can here be best enjoyed at night, when the dead oxen 
are no longer visible, or the nakedness to which the 
country is doomed by the laziness of man. The land hero 
as elsewhere is boundleesly fertile. A large river runs 
through it with abundant ML Irrigation is perfectly 
easy, yet nothing is done. At this hotel we drink the 
dirty drain water. I asked the landlord if he had no welL 
Within twenty feet of the surfece there was obviously pure 
water in abundance. "A wellfhe said, indignantly; 
" and who is to dig it? The Government won't nmke the 
Kafirs work, and if they want wells, they must make them 
themselves." 

SoUl under the Draehenberff,fnmtier of the Free State, 
Oct. 27. — Here at least-in the mountains, where the hill 
sides and valleys are watered by nature, I hoped that I 
should at last taste fresh milk. But I could get only the 
eternal tinned milk from Switzerland, and th^ ai« out of 
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I TdgtUbin, for t 



ted cargo of potatoes has not ar- 

I rind &Qm Limerick. My landlord at the Draeheaberg, 

is Dot of the idle sort. He is a Boer, the first 

r that I have eeen, large-boaed, healthy, and good-humoured. 

He is a cattle and horse breeder, and being on the border, 

baa a fann on the edge of it, where, under the Free State 

l,"th« Kafir servants can be better depeudeil on. 

[ leave Natal with unhopeful feelings. The settlera 

a are not to blame. In the presence of a, vast 

r native population, encouraged in idleness 

Igence uf tliose detestable systems of polygamy 

■Je slavery, it is impossible to expect white men to 

wives for the genuine improvement of the 

t the &ct remains, that a country which seems 

II made by nature to be covered with tliriving 

Is and a happy and prosperous people is given 

i and desolation. Before there can be 

e authority must he introduced there which 

1 blacks and whites, and bring the relations 

t them into a more natural condition. The sole 

f tiioogbt of here is more freedom, and what they 

^'tpoosible ministry." They look to America, and 

F bacy the coloniee have only to be &ee to grow as 
I Dnited Btatcs have grown. America was colonised 
« Ike aloe had blruisomed. The grain of the old oak la 
t England. The English in South Africa are pulpy 
They may make a nation some day, but they 
a long journey to travel first. 

e would like to know tho redoctions which the aloe 

a upon iuelf when it throws up its flowering stem. 

■ plant make such unexampled progress? and 

so sure, tuo ; fur is not tho flower the promise of 

d of future ttlo«», tho heart of the aloe's lifcT One 

id leap and bound, and a dull prickly shrub has 
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shot into a tree, which is fiinged with pendant bellB. 
Each in£Euit aloe colony at its Mde, blossoms too in tiny 
mimicry, saying to its parent, " Am not I as good as you? 
or possibly better ? " How little either of them, know the 
price which must be paid for their burst of vanity! 
America was not established in this way. The price is 
death. 

Harriemith, Orange Free State, Oct. 29. — Crossed into 
the Free State yesterday. The top of the pass is 1,800 
feet above the hotel. Our cart was dragged up by oxen. 
The mules walked. The road on the Natal side winds up 
against the &ce of the mountain. We arrive at the top, 
and find, ^ I was led to expect, a plain level and bound- 
less as the sea. Harrismith, the first place we come to, is 
named after Sir Harry Smith, of Aliwal and Kafir war 
notoriety, and is a growing, well-conditioned town. The 
change of government is already apparent in the absence 
of loafing natives. The Free State laws against vagrancy 
are strict. Every man found wandering about may be 
called on to show how he is gaining his subsistence, and if 
he can give no satisfactory account of himself, he is set to 
work on the roads. 

Leokof (Liofirhead), ScUurday, Oct. Zlst. — I was in luck 

at Harrismith. I fell in with Sir M. B , an English 

baronet, ex-captain of dragoons, who after some years of 
service in India, was obliged by bad health to leave the 
army, and not wishing to idle away the remainder of his 
life in England, determined to settle as a farmer in South 
Africa. He entered into' partnership with another Eng- 
lishman, Mr. , an extreme Radical, but as Sir M 

said, with apparent surprise at the possibility of such a 
thing, "a gentleman to the heek of his boots." They 
bought two tracts of land, one in the Transvaal, one in the 
Free State, and five years ago Sir M was set down on 
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lbs Mlate which was to be his future home, sixty miles 
w>t of Hamsmith. It consisted of 19,000 acres ofgrafsy 
wUdenoss, without bo much as a ehed or Ka£r hut upon 
it, witli a round kopf or hill, flat at top, with sti?ep sides, 
rtnng out of the middle of it, which a few years since was 
a Doto)] lion prescire. The plains were stili covered with 
infinite hcnls of antelopes. His nearest neighbour was a 
Boer, twelve miles distant. He was unmarried and alone. 

Cp to this time Sir M had lived in the luxury of a 

mutfl cavalry regiment, and had never hud less than three 
or four servants to anticipate every wont. In South 
Africa at starting he had nothing to depend on but hlm- 
mI£ He built his bouse with his own liands, with only a 
BstivQ or two to help him. He made feuces and slieds oud 
ftniAuildings, He gathered cattle, sheep, and horses about 
him. He drove his own plough, he sheared his own lambs, 
liB was his own mason, house carpenter, cook, and hous^ 
aiaid. Gradually he gathered servants and labourera about 
kin, as a man who will work himself is sure to do. The 
banlott port of the business is over. His farming prosjieis, 
■ad he is steadily and surely making a fortune. 

I met Sir M at dinner at Hurrismith. He was to 

ntom to L<»kof the next day, and he invit«d me to go 
with him. It lay on my own road to Pretoria, so it was 
Mttled that my cart and mules should follow at leisure. 

6irM took charge of me in his dog-cart, and we started 

irilh four half-broken horses, which ho drove splendidly. 
Wa iJept on the road at A wmkel, or roadside store, 

irtiere Sir 51 had an enthusiastic welcome. In the 

moroing we started early, and were here to breakiast. Sir 

V is a tall luindsome man about forty, with a hooked 

• grey soldier's eye, a well-*ut chin ; and in face, 

mod miuil a thoroughbrwl aristocrat By oourttsy, 

and natural superiority, ha conunauds tht 
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Twpect of the Boers. He aooepti hk titiiatioii, not cheer- 
fully, but vithout complaint, Bustained by the conociouB- 
neflsofmcoees, and too proud to quarrel with a lot which 
he has made &r himaelC Nature is hard up here 6,000 
feet above the sea, No more orange groves and rose 
gardens ;' but the treelees, eheltcarleas plain, with the fierce 
gun by day and frosts at night, and thunder-Btonna be- 
yond the worst I have ever witnessed in Europe. &i 

M is showing what an Fngliahman can still be. It Is 

a relief to me after vhat I saw in Natal, and I admire the 
character that has fought through so rode a triaL At 
meals he has but one tabl^ and he sita himself at the head 
of it, with his white servants on each dde of him, well 
mannered and respectful. 80 it was in England for many 
centuries, while the feudal loyalty, which democracy has 
not yet wholly worn away, made its way into the blood 
of our race. Bo old Cato dined with his aerfi in the fium 
kitchen, probably on just sach fiire as we had before ub 
to-day ; soup, mutton, bread, and a glass or two of wine 
of the country. 

Nov. 1. — A Boer rode over this morning to enqoiie 

' aAer Sir M , a report havii^ gone abroad that he was 

mad. It seems that he had lately bought a stalUon for 
breeding purposes. The stallion was unequal to his dutdes, 
and was fit for nothing else, bo instead of selling him 

under false pretcooes to another neighbour Sir M had 

him shot It was thou^t in the ndghbourh^ that no 
one in the right possession of his senses could have d<«ie 
so wild a thing. 

Nov. 4. On the road to the Vaal River — Fvet expe- 
rience of camping out. . I am alone in my tent with a 
glaring sun raising the temperature inmde to 90 d^re«s. 
The mules have strayed, bdng insufficiently hobbled, t 
sent Charley, my black driver, in search of than in fbe 
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■rly mommg. He returned with hU face as near white 
u nature permitted, declaring that the devil had jumped 
oat of the ground at hie feet with four young ones. I 
luppoee it woa au antbear. Any way the mule« are lost. 
He has gone bock to our last tal ting-place to look for 
titeta. My other youth has etarted with a ride to shoot 
buck, which are round lu in tens of thoui^ands, and here 
un I by the side of a pond which u trampled by the nn- 
'telopes into mud soup, the only stuff in the shape of water 
vLich we have to depend on for our coffee, and, alas t for 
OUT washing. To add to the pleasure of the situation tho 
season of the thunder-etorma has set in. The lightning 
was playing round us all yesterday afternoon, and we shall 
now have a storm daily. Whole teams of osen are often 
killed. To a white man, they say, there is no danger 
*hile he has a black at his side, the latter being the better 
^^•Mtuluctor. liVhen one is struck another must be inimedi- 
HhHely substituted. 

^K The Boere are shooting on the hills round me. They 
^E < lide up to the herds and fire into the middle of them, a 
^I'WTt follows to carry the game, and the ^-ultures wheel in 
^T kindreds overhead on the watch for the wounded. These * 
ftntelopea consume the grass, and must be eiterminated 
bdbre sheep and cattle can be reared. 
ffeide&erff. Xon. 7. — A young Boer brought in the mules, 
li ho found fifteen miles off, making their way back 
Xatol. We were soon on the road again, and yesterday 
ming crossed the Vaal River, We are now in the 
Mvaal Republic, the Alsatia of South Africa, where 
y runaway from justice, every broken-down Bjicculator, 
y reckless adventurer finds an asylum ; while the gold 
t diMOvered is tempting stray Califomians and Aus- 
tralian* to try their fortune there as well. Over the rivt>r 
at the pusage a an accoaimodati^m house kopt by a 
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Prussian. Outside were two balf-ditink English 
who had deserted at Simon's Bay. After a wash in 
the river and a tolerable supper the Prussian offered me 
a bed on a bo&l which I was rash enough to accept, 
though a sheep just killed was hanging almost over die 
place where I was to lie. Before I had been five 
minutes on my couch I had to fly for my life from the 
legions "bf vermin crawling over me, and take refuge with 
Charley in the cart The night was bitterly cold. We 
were off at daybreak. At night we reached Heidelberg, a 
small but growing place, with a magistrate's house and a 
church. The proprietor of the hotel told me as I entered 
that he was bom in Grosvenor Square. His family had 
been ruined, and he had come to this. At supper I met 
an Australian geologist, who is making a mineral survey 
of the Transvaal for some company. -This gentleman has 
travelled all over the country, and gave me his opinion of 
the native question. In the Orange Free States the blacks 
are few in number, and are under perfect control. In the 
Transvaal they swarm as they do in Natfd. They do as 
little work, and as little does any one think of forcing them 
to work. Their women cultivate their com patches. The 
men wander about and steal cattle. In Natal they stand 
in some awe of the British Government. In the Transvaal 
they stand in none, neither of the British nor of the Boers 
nor their President, and my Australian &iend*s opinion 
was that a war of races was not &r off. 

Pretoria, Nov. 12. — ^At the farthest point of my journey. 
Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal and the seat of 
government of its famous President, lies in a basin sur- 
rounded by rocky hills, at the rise of the Limpopo River. 
Springs of abundant and beautiftd clear water break oat 
in the adjoining valleys. The Dutch, who have a genius 
for irrigation, have carried open conduits along the streets. 



^ 
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a in the moistened eoil flourish with the greatest 

We have descended 2,000 feet from Harri- 

; and although the place is not yet a quarter oi' a 

y old, jou Bccm us jou come down into the hollow 

la, to be entering a forest of eucalyptus and 

The VoUuraad is iu session, and the town is 

There are severat hotels. I euter one called the 

\;h, and am eliown into a room irhcre a Kaiir 

1 is 'ffasliing the floor. The floor is of u sandy clay 

a frtim tlie ant-hills. The washing is witli loose cow- 

ig, at which an enonnous pile is emptied out upon it. 

3 a Term in -killer, and like many other things 

t tatolcrable when one grows used to it. 

% is full of English, though at present they have 
t two voices in the Raad. Being now politically power- 
It and knowing that the English flag would treble the 
of their properties, and give them security from 
, they are naturally anxious for annexation. I 
n that with self-government in the Capo Colony 
e is past for high-handed methods ; the Dut«h 
f it) the Cape Parliumcnt would take any violeuca 
d bo their kinsmen In the republics as an injury to 
selves. 
I. 18. — I have been here for ten days. I have 
e President many times, and he and his iliflbrent 
Edala have talked to mo fr«cly. 1 must not repeat con- 
peDtlol conversations, but this much is becoming every 
Y noro clear to me, I heard at Cape Town, I hcartl 
. Elizabeth, I heard everywhere, only willi galher- 
phasis since I entered the Free t^talea, lliat Lurd 
mberley's auucxation of the Diamond Fields wa:i one 
I most frx)lisli mistakes which has evtr l>ccn miulo 
i British Colonial Minister. Six rears ago the two 
. would have welcomed coaiodumliuu under tiia 
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British flag. Their independence was originally forced 
upon thenu They petitioned afterwards to be taken back 
and were refused. But for that one unlucky step the 
petition would probably have been renewed. They consider 
now that they have been robbed, slandered, and insulted, 
and every Dutchman in South Africa is indignant about 
it. If we had said openly, when the diamond mines were 
discovered, that circumstances were altered, and that it 
was no longer convenient to leave these provinces in their 
present state, they would have grumbled, but they would 
have borne it. But when we broke a treaty which we 
had renewed only a year before, and then set to work to 
worry them, and pick quarrels with them, and make it 
seem as if they had been the aggressors, the stubborn Boer 
set his back up, and his kindred in the colony it seems will 
stand by him. The &cts are briefly these. The Diamond 
Fields lay within the territory which had been occupied 
by the Boers since 1854. In the treaties by which we 
made the two Free States independent, we promised to 
leave them for the future to settle their diflerences with 
the natives without interference on our side. The most 
important of these treaties we had actually renewed in 
1869. In 1870 the diamonds were discovered. A claim 
was put in for the diamond district by a native chief, and, 
directly contrary to our engagement, we took the chief's 
side in the quarreL We settled the dispute in his favour ; 
we took possession in his name ; we then induced him to 
make it over to us, and to justify ourselves we have heaped 
charges of foul dealing on the imhappy Free State 
Governments. We have sent menacing ultimatums to 
both of them, as if we were deliberately making or finding 
excuses to suppress them. Had we only let the Diamond 
Fields alone, the mere influx of British population would 
long ago have brought both the provinces back to us. By 
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our stupul interference we have exasperated the entire 
Datch jxijmlfttion in the colony and out of it, and an ooii- 
fixlcnition, by lannging the Dutch Hlatea into the dominion, 
"QUld give the Dut<^h element an overwhelming prepon- 
derance, we have made it a serious question whether cou- 
Meration a a step which can now be eafely ventured. 
My own private opinion is more and more that the Im|>c- 
rial Government should confine itself to the Table Mouii- 
tain Peninsula, fortify the two harbours, aud bold it as a 
naval and military station, leaving the rest of the country 
to it»elf. 

The President spoke at a public dinner last night, talk- 
ing with vague enthusiasm about united South Africa. 
1 asked hiin what the flag was to be. He hesiiAted, but I 
I torn what he meant. I told him that a South African flag 
^rttnild float over Cape Town Cudtle and .Simon's Bay when 
^Bhnth Africa was strong enough to drive us out, but 
^^■rithcr he nor I would live to eee' it. I wish tlie good 
^^^oople in England would resolve definitely as to what tbey 
wmt to bo done. When they know their own minds, the 
oolonista will know what to expect. 
Potadteffitrom, Nov. 20. — On the road onee more. On 
y to this place from Pretoria I spent a night at the 
e of a representative Transvaal Boer, Oberholslcr by 
^ Camping out has grown disagreeable. Tlie fore- 
is are clear and hot. About two o'clock flecks of cloud 
a to show. By sunset the horizon is black all round, 
iQt lightning flaahing in every direction, Tlie air 
a deathly still, and by this time your t«nt must be 
'., and a trench dug round it : your cart must bo 
I, and your belongings lashed as tight as ropes can 
1 them. Suddenly, with a loud roar, comes a hurri- 
mding dust, sand, gravel whisking past, as if tho 
■ of .£oiu8 had burst This bsta five minutes or bo. 
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Again a pause, and then the artilleij of hcavea opem out 
upon 70U, a crash as if from a thousand cannons, east, 
west, north, south, overhead and everywhere. The forked 
lightning hlazes without interval, red, white, blue, gioen. 
I^e rain happily pouia in cataracts along with it, or the 
trees and animals exposed would &re worse than they do. 
This sort of thing continues six or seven hours, and ia 
repeated almost every day whUe the wet season lasla, so 
that a tent, notwithstanding the superior cleanliness of 
it, no longer forms the most comfortable of night 



My old Boer host on this occasion is a patriarch of 
sixty. Hia fiirm is laige, well planted, and well culci- 
vated, and inside his house and outside there is an appear* 
ance of rude abundance. On his hall table stands a 
huge clamped Bible of 1750, with a register of the femily 
for 120 years. His sods and daughters are married, and 
live with Uieir wives and husbands in cottages on the 
estate at no great distance. With each new family another 
hundred acres have been fenced in and brought under tlM 
plough. Children and grandchildren dropped in for the 
evening meal at the common table, young giants, hand- 
some, grave, and ponderous, and bright^yod ^rls dasbii^ 
through the doors out of the storm, and flinging off thdx 
dripping hoods. Our supper consisted of cold venisMi, 
eggs, bread, and Indian com, with here at any rate — 
fresh milk. The old man said a long grace befiire and 
after. I glanced at the youths. There was not a sign of 
weariness about them. T^eir mannera were perfectly 
simple and reverent. 

My bed was rough, but clean, and X was not disturbed 
by intruders. In the morning I was awoke by a psalm, 
with which the day's work always b^ins on a Boer's 
&rm. The break&st was like the supper overnight. ThB 
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young onea, who alone appeared of the 
ing before, looked aa stifl'aiid prim as if 
:«i out of one of Van Eyik'a pictures, 
nrf Fielda, Nov. 28. — ^The atorins put an end 
tn my gipey life. I sold my cart, mules, and guns at 
Potschcl&trom, sent my two lada borne by a waggon to 
and l«ok to tbe mail cart. The roads are mere 
:k8,- littered with atones the aiie of thirty-two pound 
Tbe mail travels night and day, with tea 
or hureea, and pluDges on with supreme disregard 
of rock or hole. The cart ia roofed and curtained 
leather, the brasa biittatu by whiL'h tbe curtains are 
led being so conveniently arranged that at each jolt 
8i« likely W have your temple cut or your cheek lud 
Hie distance from Potecheffitrom to thifl plaee is 
to five buii<ired miles. I bad several fellow- 
all cbaracteriiitic of the spot for which I was 
waa a Jew diamond dealer, miolher a stor» 
er a digger, another a land shark or specu- 
A fifth amused and instructed me. " \VheD I first 
to tliia country, sir," be said, "I tried industry; 
didn't pay, and I took to scheming and did better." 
consisted in going to England when tho 
md diggings were opened, buying a gambling and 
I caloon with all necessary fittings, securing tbe 
of half a dozen young ladies from tbe Haymarket 
Bttend, and carrying it all out and setting it going, 
is contrivance be made tliirty or forty thousand 
in one year, but be lost it the next in gambling^ 
he said, " all that I touch turns to gold. Any 
make a fortune here, but it rwiuires a wise maa 




liOor. 



appninch the Fields the louder and 
1 tbe cry againflt the ii^ustice done to the 
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Stat«8. An EDgliBhnian whom I met at ChriBtiana toU 
me he was ashamed of his country. 

Oq the evening of tiie third day after leaving PoU 
Bchefietrom we came down to the Vaal River, intending to 
cross in a ferry boat an hour befere sunset. The thunder- 
clouds unfortunately had gathered Qp that afternoon 
blacker than I had yet seen them. Between four and five 
o'clock the storm began, and between the darkness and 
the blinding effects of the lightning, in the intervals of the 
flashes we could scarcely see ten yards from us. Evoi in 
South Africa I never saw such a display of celestial fir» 
works. The .lightning was rose colour, deepening at times 
to crimson. Each flash appeared like a cross, a vertical 
line seeming to strike the earth, a second line crosdog it 
horizontally. The air was a blaze of fire. The run fell 
in such a deluge that the plain in a few minutes was like 
a lake. Of course we could not move. The horeee stood 
shivering up to their fetlocks in water. At one time 
there was no interval between the flash and the report, so 
that we were in the very centre of the stonn. The sense 
of utter helpl^isnees prevented me from being nervous ; I 
sat still and' looked at it in mere amaiement. In two hours 
it was over. The sky cleared almost suddenly, and, with 
the dripping landscape shining in the light of a summer 
sunset, we splashed on' to the river, here about as broad as 
the Thamea at Westminster. We crossed with some trouble^ 
the ferry boat being half full of water. Night being now 
on us in earnest, we had to wait at the ferryman's hut 
^till the moon rose. He had caught some barbel (so he 
called them) in the river with night lines. One of these 
monsters, as big aa a moderate sized pig, with an enormous 
head and long horns, the conductor bought, to take on 
and sell at the Diamond fields. The diggers are opoi- 
handed, and the price of anything at Kkoberl^ (aa my 
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tpeeaiitliag friend told me) is whatever the owner likes to 
uk. I ulijected lo thia additloQ to our comiMiuy in the 
WBggom, ao it wus liLshed to the pole uaderueath, the tail 
fiapfiing oa thu Hands. At lO.SO via started (^having lust 
tune lo make up) with ten half-broken horsia, I a^ked 
bow the ruad vas, and got a shrug for an answer. In a 

^Gnw iniuutee we were bounding at full speed over a track 
Bitercd with caiuiou balls, and our bodies flying like shut- 
ll*"'"^'' between dut seats and the roof. I for one felt as 
If I should gu to pieces. At intervals the conductor looked 
in, coolly suyiug, " Well, gentlemen, how do you feel 
jronreelvcs ? " 

He knew by experience, I suppose, that we should be 
Dooe the worse for it, and people do not go to South 
ASneSk to be comfortable. Enough that at ten this morn- 
ing we arrived at the spot which has caused eo much 
facArt-buniing in South A&ican Society, and disturbed the 
market fur jewels all over the world. 
The town of KImberlcy, so called because Lord Kim- 
KLhriey was the Colonial Minister who is responsible for the 
szatiun of this precious possession, is like a squalid 
ID Camp set down in an arid desert. . The houses 
I, wood, and canvas, every particle of which has 
^t out from England, and has been carried up on 
i from the sea. The streets are asle deep in what 
t tnad or dust, according to the season. The inha- 
le irbo are of all nations and colours, nmstiir at the 
between twenty nnd thirty thousand, and 
* be described as the Bohemians of the four coutinenta. 
f Bohemian I do not mean to be uncomplimentary. I 
B merdy s class of persons who prefer adventure and 
tatlon to settled industry, and who do not work well in 
tiie Earnras of ordinary life. Here are diggers from 
a «nd Australia, G«nuan speculaton, Fenian bead- 
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centres, traders, ealoon-keepere, profeauonal gambleas, 
I}arriBters (I heard one of these saj it was a Ittwycsi^ 
Eldorado), ex-officers of the army and navy, younger sons 
of good &mily, who have not taken to a profeseion or 
have been obliged to leave it. A marvellouB motley as- 
semblage, among whom money Sows like water from the 
amazing producUveness of the mine ; and in the midst of 
them a hundred ot bo keen-^ed Jewish mercbanta, who 
have gathered like eagles over their piey, and a few 
thousand natives who have come to work for wages, to 
steal diamonds, and to lay their earnings out in rifles and 
powder. 

There are three pits out of which the diamonds an 
taken. One of them two miles off is comparatively nn- 
productivc, one better, but still n^Iigently worked ; the 
third is the fiunous Xoppe, about which the town has 
formed itself. This Koppe was once a rounded hillock, ■ 
swelling out of the plain and covered with mimosa trees, 
under the shade of which passing wagons stopped to rest. 
Eyes negligently looking round one day saw something 
shining in the grass; a tuft was pulled up, and more 
sparks were seen about the roots. Digging began, and it - 
was discovered that through the level shale which forms 
the ordinary sur&ce an oval hole had been cut, as if by 
some elliptical boring tool, working with singular even- 
ness. The length of the opening is about 1,200 feet, the 
breadth 900, the sides perpendicular ; the deptb unknown, 
for they are afraid to bore. A discovery that the bottom 
is Hear would destroy the value of the property. A dis- 
covery that there is no bottom would convulse the di^ 
mond market. At present they have cut down about 120 
feet. 

Four or five thousand blacks are picking into the blue 
crumbling substance, neither clay nor stone, in which the 
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diaraon'ld arc eiubetldiNi. The area ie divided into claims, 
or «iuiulriial£nil sectiona, thirty feet by twenty, which are 
IkIJ as ft-wliolds, and again are subdivided int« half and 
quartiT clnima. Each owner works by himself or with 
Ilia tyim Btrvants. He has hia own wire rope, and his own 
basket, by which he aends hiu stulf to the surface to be 
trashed. The rim of the pit i.t fringed with windlassea. 
The descending wire-ropes stretcii from them thick aa gos- 
amers on an autunm meadow. The eystem is as de- 
moralising as it is ruinous. The owner cannot be ubi- 
(juilous : if he is with his washing-cradle, bia servants in 
the pit steal his most valuable stones and secrete them. 
Forty per cent, of the diamonils discovered are supposed 
to be lost in this way. The sides fall in from the strain 
of eo much weight on the brink. A company working the 
mini! fli-Btematically with a couple of steam-eDgines could 
produce the same results with a tenth of the labour, and 
•>) obviously is the inlcreat of the claim-owners in making 
the change, that if left to themselves they would form into 
a company to-morrow. The Government, however, for- 
bids it : for the natural reason that tlie vagabond popula- 
tion would disap{iear, tiie army of gamblers, keepers of 
nhions and driak-shops ; a single magistrate would then 
RilSce for peace and order, and the Governor and his staff 
and the 100,000/. B year which is now raised and spent 
out of ilie produce of the pit would disappear together. 

The Governor liimself, Mr. Southey, is one of the most 
lemarkable men in t^outh Africa. He won his spurs in 
Kafir war of 1834. He was with Sir Harry i^mitb 
Wintwt, the Kafir chief, was killed, and lie so much 
himself that he rose fast in the public ser- 
vi«. II.i was for many years Colonial Becrt^tary, and 
i>cld that office when, in opposition to his protests, re^iu- 
•ibk government was thrust upon the colony. He could 
23 
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not believe that it would work Bucceeefiilly. His denn 
was aod is to see South A&ica BritiBh up to Hk Zambesi 
River, the native chiefe takea everywhere nader the 
British flag, and the whole country governed by the 
Crown. Wben the Diamond Fields were annexed as a 
Crown colony, he accepted the governorship, with a hope 
that, north of tiie Orange River, he might carry out his 
own policy, check the encroachmenta of the Transvaal 
Ecpublio, and extend the empire internally. 

Jt baa been tbe one mistake of Mr. Southey's li&. 
Being without a force of any kind he could only control 
the republics by the help of the native chiefi, and die 
coercion of the republics in any way became impossible from 
the moment that the control of the Cape Colony was passed 
over to its own people. Otherwise I have rarely met a man 
' whom I have more admired. Mr. Southey is over seventy. 
He drove me one day seventy miles in a cart with as wild 
a team as I ever sat behind, and he went to a party in the 
evening. I said to myself as I looked at him, " If some one 
came in and told you that you were to be taken out and 
shot in five minutes, you would finish what you were about 
with perfect deliberation, and not a muscle of your face 
would alter." ' 

I have heard much while here of the manner in which 
the claim of Waterboer, the native chief whose cause we 
espoused, was pressed agtunst the Free States, It has 
become painfully clear to me that the English Government 
has been misted by a set of border land jobbers into doing 
an unjust thing, and it is equally difiicult to persiBt and 
to draw back. I am now going to Bloemfontdne, where 
I shall see the President, and hear what he has to say. 

' Mr. Soothey has now returned to the Cape Parluunent, where it 
in ia be hoped that he will once morerettder vahiabloMrrioe tohi* 
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Blitfm/onleine, Dee. 6. — After a week at the Diamond 
Fii-IiJs, I Blarled again in tiie mnil cart for thia place. The 
diiitance a but ninety miles. The roade, I was told, were 
good, mid that wc should do it in a single day. Ala^ I 
between the Diamond Fields and Bloemfontelne lies the 
Modder or Mud River, fitly so named, especially if it be in 
tood M it was when wc came up to it. Dense volumea 
ti turbid filth were rolling along al the level of the banks, 
ud the pasa^e seemed impossible. We spent the night 
al a shauty. In the morning the water did not seem to 
lave Mien. " It was stark," the driver said, but he had 
seen it worse, and we must go any way. He took us three 
iniltM higher up, to a place where he said the river was 
brooder and not ao deep. Passing through the fringe of 
btisbes we had the Slodder again before us, perhaps 200 yarila 
widr. The bank on which we stood was twenty-five feet 
above the river, with a steep track cut through it, down 
which the carte could go. The horses were taken out, aa 
ihny cannot be trusted to draw steadily in deep water, ajid 
they at once plunged in and struggled across half 
cwimming. A dozen heavy oxen then appeared on the 
oppodle aide led by Kafirs, who were to come over and 
take diai^ of us. The stream was violent. The Kafirs 
mro up to their necks, and sometimes slipped and rolled 
nndpr. The oxen and they reached us undrowne<l, how- 
erw, wid were " inspanned " to our cart. We put our 
ttoxce on the seats, and ourselves climbed to the lop of 
llMfD, and commended ourselves to Providence. The slide 
ddwn the bank was the first and worst danger, for the 
poJe was crazy and bent and twisted as tlie weight fell 
upon it It held, however, and in we went, and with the 
driver swearing, the Kafirs yelling, and the water pour- 
ing through the cart within an inch of ihe seats, w« 
KTtuubled aciosB Bomohow, and found brandy and hot 
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coSeo ready, prepared for ub in case ve bad met witli a 



Without further misfortune we arrived at Bloem- 
fbnteine, a pretty town 4,500 feet above the sea, clustered 
round the foot of the old British fort on which the 
Free State flag is now flying. It is now the Dutch 
capital, the stronghold of Dutch politics and Dutch 
reli^oa, the central object of the pride and hope of 
Dutch nationality. 

For some reason unknown to me, Bloemfonteine has 
been selected also as a special scene of miedonarj exertion 
by the extreme High Church party in England. There is 
a biehop here whose vestments would look gorgeous on a 
Greek archimandrite, there is an Anglo-Catholic nunnery, 
in the neighbourhood there is a college of Angio-Catholio 
monks, and attached to the nunnery an excellent girls' 
school, of which the Dutch themselves speak in terms of 
high admiration. 

The day after my arrival was Sunday. I went to the 
cathedral, when the bishop preached. Being in a re- 
public be had caught something of its spiriL He told ua 
that we lived in days of democracy, when the principle of 
loyalty had no longer any earthly object to which it could 
attach itself. But every natural principle must have some 
object, and loyalty would therefore instinctively turn to 
Christ, and to the BiiJiop. I thought the anticipation 
rather sanguine. But the Bishop is an accomplished and 
even superior person. I dined with him afterwards, and 
heard much that interested me on the state of the country. 
He tells that the price of everything is five times what it 
was before the diamond discovery. Living is three times 
as expensive as in England. The country is flooded with 
money ; but with butter at seven shillings a pound, and 
milk a shilling a pint — the present prices in BloemfoO' 
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Uiae market — oo one ia much the better for it. The Eng- 
lish tiade and s[teculato, but do out care to cultivate the 
Hitl. The Dutch grow what they require for their own 

tbiHueholilB, but being indifferent about moQey they will 
Bot go out of their way to raise supplies for others ; and 
yet we are told thut the Diumuud Fields have saved the 
ooaotry. Politically, socially, and economically the? ap- 
pear to me to have been a mere nuisance. Tlie feeling 
hm is extremely bitter against the English Government. 
i caODot wonder at it. 
I /fee. 7. — This morning I called on the President. He 
■ a resolute, stubborn-looking man, with a frank, but nut 
over conciliatory, expreasion of face. The day of my visit 
bong his birthday, he was sitting in stjite to receive 
Tistora. He has just recovered from a severe illness, and 
people are entliusiaetii^ally attached to bini. Hid 
> mc was abort and abrupt. He said that the 
En^ish Government had ill treated him. He had done 
rfaat he could to bring about an arrangement ; but he had 
tilvd, and we must now take our own course. Experience 
lowed that all colonies became sooner or later indt>- 
endent. At no very distant time the British would leave 
Midi Africa altogether, and he could afford to wait. I 
I the Ca]>e was not a colony only, but a naval and 
ililaiy station, and of vital importance to us. I did not 
L it likely that we should abandon it He waa cold 
I aicr«dutous, and we have parted without any wish 
i part to sec mc again, I am sorry, fur 
AoD^ Ilis face is hard as a flint, integrity is written in 

I The. 8. — Better prospects. The President baa sent to 
k me lo dine with him. 

I omit many pages, chiefly ocxnipiod with i 
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Diamond Field Tr&naactioiu. The Prcddent has been 
since in England. Hie dispute vith the Imperial GoTem- 
ment has been airanged on tenos mutually aaldB&ctory. 
There is no occasion to pursne fiirther d^aik which are 
now superfluous. 

I stayed over a week at Bloemfbot^ne. Two days were 
given to a visit to Trabancho, an independent native ter- 
ritory lying in the middle of the republic, and ruled over 
by an old Bechuana chief or king, named Moroco. Mo- 
roco was a middle-aged man when the Dutdi first croaaed 
the Orange Kiver, He is a relic of another age, and the 
State Secretary and the Chief Justice offered to drive me 
over to see him. Here is the account of our expedition. 

Friday, Dee, 13. — We started yesterday in a cart with 
four horses for Trabancho. It is thirty-five miles off, the 
mountain being cleaily visible &om Bloemfonteine. 

The drive was of the usual kind. It is hot summer, 
the rain has stopped for a while, and the mud in the 
roads is baked as hard as brick. We had again to cross 
the Modder Biver. The leaders bolted as we were going 
down into it, and we were swingit^ for a moment over 
the edge of a precipice. As we scrambled up the other 
ude the wheelers jibbed ; we were saved from rolling back 
int« the water only by the depth of the clay in vhicb the 
wheels were buried. These adventures pass for nothing 
in South A&ica. The Bishop's archdeacon was upset in a 
river a week ago, and lost his cope and chuuble. 

At four o'clock we reached our destination, and drove 
to the Wesleyan Missionary Station, a long straggling 
house with a chapel and school-room attached. Across a 
ravine stands the new Anglican monastery. Between the 
station and the monks there is little or no communicatioa. 
It was a lovely summer evening, and the missionary and 
his family being out, we strolled up to call cm the King. 
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In aba South AfHcao towna generally the natives are relo- 
gftted lo the Buhurlis. At TruLoucbo the Kiug aud his 
cuuri have the post of honour. The while traders and 
clergy ore iu Uie back premises. The city is composed of 
[ about 1,500 beehive hut^, thatched with reeds, each sur- 
\ tDitiKled with a stone wall. Swarms of children were 
playing in the Buushine, necklaces of beads being their 
chief or only covering, and the little stomachs bbwu out 
till they shone, with mealies, or buckwheat porridge. A 
Bagstafi* denoted the royal residence. We made for it, snd 
■ preeeDtly the eldest of the prijices came out, a middle- 
L'aged thick-set man, dressed in a Methodist parson's cast- 
T iuit of clothes, followed by other chiefs iu ekios. We 
It hands, and immediately after the old King himself 
m« up, handsomely dressed in leopnrd-ekius, and walk- 
_ g slowly with a kuob^tick. Chairs were placed for the 
Kiitg and the visitors. The Prime Minister aud the court 
jester sat on the ground on each side of hia majesty, and 
• citcle of thirty or forty of the principal people squatted 
round, some of tlie youngsters wearing military capa. All 
««re covered more or less, and had nt least a blanket. 
The King asked after the Queen, whom he professed to 
a high respect, aud then made some minute eDi|uirie« 
g the Diamond Field business. Having tialisfied his 
" HJly, I asked him if he had heard of the Langabalelo 
He looked surprised, affected ignorance, and ap- 
pealed to his minister. The minister seemed to know no 
more titan he. I discovered afterward tJiat they had been 
watching the whole business with the iutenseat intei^L 
At that moment a party from Langabalele'e tribe were in 
Trabanchrt, and were probably in the suite listening to ua 
^^^ that moment 

^^K Two of the princes are Christians, and arc anxious fir 
^^HKdr fiithcr's conversion. But he sticks to hb heathenism. 
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" My sons," he aaid, " wast me to be baptized. I say to 
them ChriatianB here," pointing to the Wesleyan Station, 
" and Christians there," pointing to the Anglican monks, 
" Christiana there won't speak to Christians here. Whw 
one of them has converted the other it will .be time to 
come to me." 

Trabancho ia maintained by the Free State, partly to 
E^ow the world how good a Dutch State can be to the 
natives, and partly as a nursery for labourers ; but it was 
not a pretty sight to me. Food of course has to be sup- 
plied for so many people, and a certain quantity of ground 
is cultivated ; but the work here as elsewhere is almost 
wholly done by the women. The men are not allowed to 
fight, and fighting being the only labour they understand, 
they are hopelessly idle. 

When we returned to the station the missionary had 
come in. He entertained us to the best of his ability. 
He gave us a supper, which, if plain, was abundant. 
Hunger was the beet of sauces, and hia conversation waa 
instructive if not amusing. To lodge us was the chief 
difficulty. There vas one spare bed, and there was a 
Bofa in the sitting-room. The Chief Justice and the Sec- 
retary of Stato took the bed and gave the eo& to me. My 
mind misgave me. I remembered my experience with a 
sofa at the Vaal River. There were neither matches nor 
candles, so I prudently did not extinguish the lamp when 
I lay down. Five minutes were all that I could bear. I 
bounded back into my clothes, turned up the lamp again, 
and settled into a chair. What was I to do T On the 
table lay a history of Methodism in seven volumes, a com- 
mentary on St. Paul in five volumes. Happily on a dis- 
tant shelf, concealed modestly behind a curtain, I dia^ 
covered a pile of novels, and read myself to sleep with 
" Modem Accomplishments." 
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Dec 15, — I have heard all that the President can tell 

D& 1 have seen evidence of the plainest kind that in the 

ime vf the sovereignty the Brititih authorities them^lves 

OccU|)iec) the territory where the Diamond Fields have 

I 'been dfocovered, and that we then recognlawl no right to 

' h in Wsterbocr or his Griquas. It had becD under the 

I jurisdiction of the Free State ever since the jiroclamatiou 

t of independence. Another Griqua chief had asserted 

! vague right to it The Free State Govenmient, 

I'Wi^ng to be conciliatory, had paid this chief a sum of 

I inoBC^ to extinguish any doubt which might remain. The 

glish Government, in tukiug up Waterboer'a cause, 

B,ft>ve distinctly brokeu a treaty nhich they had renewed 

r tut one year before in a very solemn manner, and the 

[' Colonial Office, it is painfully evident to me, had been 

I by an ingenious conspiracy. Duped perhitiis is 

PWsreely the right word. Had we ourselves remained in 

Bsion of the country, not much nould have been heard 

of the claims of Waterhoer. 

I have now teamed as much as I am likely to leam. 
Bud may make my way back to Port Elizabeth. I am 
tired of knocking nlxiut. 1 have still 500 milee of Cape 
nada before me. The rivers in the colony are reported to 

be in flood, and the bridges to be broken. Mr. H , 

an exceptionally agreeable English gentleman, who ia 

L Iten, tindcrtakes to drive me iu his cart to Faureemitb, 

■ •eventy-two miles of the way. Tliere I shall foil in with 

J'Oobb'fl coach" from Kimberley to Algoa Boy. 1 have 

point out to people here how absurd it is for them 

b talk of Soutli African independence. In the towns they 

sort everything which they consume. They import 

heir flour; they im|mrt Australian meat; they import 

lit. butter, tinned vegetables; they import their fumi- 

!, thuT clothetf, and even timber to floor and roof their 
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houses. They manufiicture nothing except ■waf^qoB and 
harness. They are dependent on Europe for thmr con- 
mouest neceaaariee of life. They produce, to buy theee 
things, wool, diajnonds, gold, copper, and oetrich feathen. 
But they cannot live on these. Three fiigatee could cloee 
their harbours, and they would be at once upon their 
knees. 

Fduregmith, Dee. 19. — Ani^jeeable drive brought us 

here yesterday. Mr, H told me on the way that the 

President believes that he is in no danger of forcible 
annexation. He suppoeee the European powers would 
interfere to protect bim. If he has no better security, I 
don't think that will save him. 

We Haw a curious sight on the way : a locust swarm, a 
great brown cloud sweeping through the air, pursued by 
an army of locuat-birds, large fly-catchers, like swallows, 
but twice the size. These birds sweep up and down the 
swarm clipping off the wings of the locusts, which thai 
&U like rain to the ground, when the birds alight and 
devour them at leisure. There are all the plagues of 
Egypt in this country except one. The flies blacken your 
break£tst table. The frogs have given me many a sleep- 
leas night. Lice there are none, but change the translation 
slightly, and you are provided to your skin's discontent 
The locusts desolate the fields and gardens. The hul ia 
BO violent that in Natal and the Transvaal it will pierce 
holes through roo& of corrugated iron. Under a thunder^ 
cloud there is the darkness of midnight. Red-water and 
horse-sickness are an equivalent for murrain, and if the 
rivers are not turned to blood, they come down after rain 
with the consistency of red soup. 

There is another diamond pit at Fauresmith, not en- 
couraging on the surface, but no one knows what may not 
lie a few feet below, I have met here a man who was 
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agent for the branch of the Griqua tribe that claUned the 
Kimbcrley country. It waa this man who sold it to the 
Frea Slate Guvemment in tlie Griquas" behalf. He told 
ffle that the whole transaction with Walcrboer waa a 
piece of ihimble-rig, and he could prove it in aoy court 
of BtbitratioQ in the norld. 

Coiofberg, Dee. 19. — Again in the Cape Colony. Cobb's 
coach hanging fire, and there beiog 8ome doubt whether 
Bsy coach would run again till the floodu had gone down, 
I found a Mend to drive me to the Orange River. At (he 
passage I waa told that I should find a ferry and a car- 
riage which would take me on to Colosberg. The Orange 
River, though it baa still 800 miles to run, ia even here 
an tmpresaive atream — GOO feet acroaa, deep and rapid. 
The ferryman, a Dutchman, and thcrti'ore naver in a 
hurry, was slowly transporting vaat droves of oxen to the 
colonial bonier. Would he send me over? He woulih 
Hfi would not. He did not know. Why could I not go 
by the mail cart? It was then noon. He promised me 
an answer at tliree, I sat down with a cigar and a drawing 
book. Three hours passed, I ag^n appliiid, and again 
found myself treated with phlegmatic inditferenoe. The 
ihemative before me was to sleep supperleae on the aanda. 
1 1 aaid nothing, lighted another cigar, reseated myself, and 
I riutched on. Ho approved of my compoeure, relented, 
F tnd told me I should go. There was really not the 
t diificulty. Tliere was a carriage with a pair of 
on the other side, which was ready in a few minute!, 
I two hours I was again in a British colonial town. 
) best hotel is ftill, I have to take up with a place 
it by a drunken lout from High Wickhara, whose wife, 
jver, has sense and clennlineas. The Imd siwcimena 
iTcolonuts copy the Kafirs, and leave their wives to work 
' B tlioy drink and sleep. This poor woman slaves to 
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keep things straight^ but with imperfect saooeas. The 
diamonds, she says, haye tamed everybody's head. There 
is more money, but living is ruinously expensive, and no 
one is the better for it 

I passed a &rm on my way ha« which was a model in 
its way. The owner was an Englishman, and when an 
Englishman will work at agriculture, he shows the Dutch- 
man how to do it. 

Ck)le8berg itself lies in a rocky vaUey, more than 4,000 
feet above the sea, and is geologically the strangest place 
I ever saw. A huge flat-topped mountain rises over it, 
formed of alternate layers of stratified rock and limestone, 
the horizontal beds perfectly even, as if they had never 
been disturbed, yet beds of igneous rock, many hundred 
feet thick, lying on the top of them. 

New Bedford, Dec. 24. — ^We are descending from the 
highlands at last, and are again among the jessamines 
and the orange-trees. Five days ago I left Ck)le8berg with 
a cart and pair of horses to make my way down the 
colony, and I have travelled at the rate of about fifty 
miles a day. The first evening after sunset I passsed a 
handsome house belonging to a Dutchman. He was 
sitting in the twilight outside his door with his wife, a 
middle-aged lady, but still handsome, and with beautiftd 
eyes. I stopped to give the horses some water. We fell 
into conversation. I asked for fresh milk. They sent a 
boy to the stable with a tumbler to milk a cow for me. 
They invited me to stay there ibr the night, vnih a cour- 
tesy and repose of manner which no English lord and 
lady could have outdone. The Dutch having been long 
settled in the country have a dignity about them which 
contrasts fiivourably with Anglo-colonial smartness. I 
regretted to leave them, but it was moonlight, and we 
pushed on. The roads, which are bad enough by day, are 
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rrible at night. They are mere wheeel-tracks, the ruta 

lA foot or two deep, and the baked clay through wldch 

^tiiej are cut now as hard as stone. The road commi»- 

n are the country farmers. I said to some one ihat 

I met on the way, that I supposed the Dutch rarely letl 

ihdr homes, and so did not care. 1 wad toid that If I 

I 4ould cliixMe a road that led to a church I should always 

fr'lnd it guotL The farmers will go with their families iifly ■ 

8 to a church, and uever miss a church festival. The 

listers are better paid than average state officials, and 

) Dutch meeting-houses are the handsomest buildings 

1 South Africa, I saw, in pacing through Cradock, a 

Hirch which would have been called fine auywhen.' iu 

rope. The Dutch farmers of the neighbourhood ha<l 

I'lfiult it entirely. The uows about the floods is too true. 

E Altbongh it is summer there has been a heavy fall of 

a the mountains. It has melted suddenly. Viuk-nl 

I fiilliug at the same time, has burst simultaneously a 

(intDber of ill-made reservoirsi, aud the Great Fish River 

a to forty feet above its natural level. The banks 

■im wooded. The torrent rushing over them tears out iho 

by the roots, and the river rolls along, carrying with 

IS masses of floating timber. ?vo imaginable 

e can stand such a strain, and it is a serious problem 

f the railways are by-and-by to be carried over these 

A dnig^st at Cradock, whoso son is at a Scotch 

Biremty, kindly tfxik chai^ of mc as an ex-Lord Kec- 

He placed me iu the hands of an experienced young 

rhman who knew lite poinle where the Fish Klver 

t bo crossed, aud, after les serious difficulties tlian 

[ me at the MiHlder, I am now within 120 miles of 

t EHiiabeLh. Now Bedford is one of the prettiest towns 

L I have seen, nestled among densely woodca] moun- 

t, and luxurious with the wild variety of sut>-tro)deal 
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▼{^etation. Half a mile distant, among orange giovo^ 
and approached through vast oak avenuee, lie the remaina 
of the ruined house of Sir Andrew Stockenetrom, vho was 
so honourably distinguished in the last gcmeration by his 
endeavours to protect and raise Ae native tribea on the 
bordeiB. The house was burnt in one of the Kafir wars, 
and has not been restored. 'Hie trees which were planted 
round it would be splendid even In an English park. 
All else is desolate. Wild jeHsaminee creep among the 
broken ca cpm entj^. A dismounted cannon of the last 
century, with a Dutch inscription, lies half-bnried under 
leaves, and as a practical comment on the owner's chivalrous 
efforts to elevate the Kafir race by mere benevolence, the 
town to-day is fiiU of black creatures, of both sexes and 
all ages, who have oome in to drink, and are lying about 
in the sun idle and masterless. 

Tuntmdge, Dee. 26.— Only thirty miles left. Saw the 
sea to-day from the final ridge over which we crossed, and 
after my long battering journey, I cried out like the van- 
guard of the ten thousand when they looked down on 
Trebizond. For the last two days we have been desceiid- 
ing through picturesque ravines, studded with the Aft-tcan 
aloe. The open hills blaze with meeembryanthemums. The 
ivy-leaf geranium runs like a creeper up the stems of the 
trees on the river sides, and pours its fiowers in cascades 
over the branches. The banks of the streams are frilled 
with the fronds of giant lems. This afternoon we took 
our last leap, 1,200 feet, down into the plain, through 
winding glens, once the scenes of our most desperate 
battles with the Kafirs, now warm and glowing in the 
soft light of a summer sunset, fragrant with the million 
blossoms of the wild Cape jessamine, and with no more 
formidable animals concealed among the thickets than 
armies of grey baboons, which were playing on the grassj' 
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Bthato])ened in the intervals of the forest. Onevery 
> felliiw, with white whiskers tunl sharp twinkling 
s, stood lialf hiddea in a bush to watch ua as we passed. 
r negro driver, ailuit and sotenm hitherto, burat into 
lutH of delight at the sight of his relation. I begged 
1 to be silent, that I might get a nearer view, but he 
■derBlood the matter better thau I did. He addressed 
L, as he called him. In terms of afTectJonate greeting. 
: chattered, slipped round the bush, and waved his 
I had just seen worse manners at tlie last hotel 
I had parsed, where the innkeeper boasUd to mo 
t, when the late Governor, Sir Philip Wodchouse, colled 
!, he had made Sir Philip know that he, in his own 
, waa as gwjd a governor as the other. A free 
Meander was n,ot going to humble himself before the 
t Excellency that could be sent from England. 
I S\mbridge, ^uiday evening, Dec. 27. — The last day of 
r UDgular journey. I have travelled I,-500 miles on 
( rongheBt roads that I have ever been jolted over, 
It thtinderstorma and hard living and nights without 
Had I been thirty, it would have been the most 
fill of adventures. When one is near sixty, ndven- 
sease to be exhilarating. When I was leaving 
Htzburg, plunging into the heart of an unknown wil- 
^ I thought uf Faust descending to "the Uothen" 
i Mephistophelee's 

Ich bin nengieng wena er wicderkommt, 

a A stone lighter thau wlien I was last at Port F.Itn^ 

. In a Potchi-fliitrom newspajter I saw myself di'scribnl 

" a lean gruy old gentleman," hut I ain strong and wall, 

and uuiiu the wonte fur what I have gone tlirongh. If I 

can (^)nviut» otliers as I have convinced myself that the 

■anexation of the Biamuud Fields waa a crime aad • 
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blunder, and that if South Afiica is to prosper as a Bri- 
tish dependency, we must find some means to repair the 
wrong which we w«« misled into committing, my small 
ezertiona will not have been wholly thrown away.' 

' CompeDsadoD hu nnoe been made to the Free State, and the 
Diamond Fields are Bril^ territcnr, with tlie foil coDBeat of tlifl 
FMrident and the Yolkanad.— Fdt. IS77. 
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SW/?r STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECT 

Bv James Anthonv Fropthi. M. A., 

Awfl^ ^"HiUfiy -/ EnflaaJ." "Thi EttiUk in IrtUmd durimr 
Ikt EifklHiUi, CtnlMtr.ttc. 
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FROUDE'S 

History of England. 



CRITICAL HOT1CE8. 
"Tlsjarei vonhr continuadoA of 4 hunnr whkh wiu hold ■ bifh ptan mEbiltA 
fewan. Mr. Fnudi bclonii Bi ihc mhauJ DfCirlirle, bul he i> nut ui imiannnf lint 
|BkM Tfi»r- He tqtiHJi h[id m indiulry uhI probuod mtudy. h«t hs u culrncr vtd B»n 

t. ksd B'trc kioipW ud lif Ailu in hie ponnure. In the edud. he u 4 pictoniJ hi 



,-^ r hieponnuu. In thcEDUD. heuapictaniJ hieiihiU| 

tmA y» ekJT Sr deicnplicpii siut fuloBH oi knowledge nuke hie Turk Abound ni ecetib ud 

""nic detou a( Ike euihor to e hiih itudini ei ._ _ ... 

^Diroopctdc^ Hii neeerchet hnirc been indepnidcat aadofiiJut, AndattluHfb ton 
•U7 EM91 » aaue of hie GOndDBoni, eepnJaUr u re(xrd 10 iheehMeBTe<HeBr)>V|[I., 
■I aitl hcedBined AuhehuMnick ool iK<rlu|ha fts the better uid biHer nadiiw •< A* 
I-T»d 'hxh he hei undenikea la unfold, eniTlDniiihed uniila miieriela tv A* bens- 



Ajbiaelaew id the ^edenl reado. We doee bii pttet wiih pi 
fvCTBK, nnd we lad lun good epeed in hai nabJe miHioo oTejqilonne the iounee of 
tiasty ia ooe al ite mou temukable period*." — Britltb QoutsiG' Review. 
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Kof oorrcci hidnienBe. We hen noticed in the £aglbh rwiewi 11 Hi«t Bcknowkdr 
.j'TDt dat Mr. Fnrnde (toeeaeeL in an cmnept degree, the qualifitaiMiu fd* an eliK 
; npKuinuB, hoBeei, and injpartul hinoriu. The edition of Scribaerft Ca 'HI MSB 
I .' «ldw> or tb* nmt bllidioui. and la aimrdingly reoHnmeaded. IritbHil heiiciliiiit, (iif 
<> irpecrapbioilsKellacc.''— Philadelphia Pieibytarima. 

" 1^ tlrle ia ocelloit ; loand, bonai, forcible, unguEarly per^ucumu Enifien ; at 
:.ne^ vidi a Boet of pictuTeuiw timpHcity, picturet duhedoff with ooly a low touchn, Uit 

f.!•^•xI\y .[in We haie oerer 10 read a paiiagg twice We eee 

u-e '■-'jr*e tireventa day by day, aotiKxJy f be more aenoiit and inponant communicaivnu, 
bat t^c i[uieii» of the hour. . . . ir trudi and vivid reality be (he per^ectHin of hutery, 
cwJi i> !■> Ik uid in favor of tlua mode of aa(npautifa.>'_L<oadoii Quarterly. 

"IVratud epint. the genileneu and ftim, the grace and oneRy, the deecriiiliv* aad 
r^wouate iwwer, the unitudied nie. and ^e ODniuininale an of bath inugery and diclaia 

defU hiBBiy if Ko Jiind. Thoae who have luit readany of Iheae vsh^Hi can ecatcaly 
•fpndmm, vithoui the nial, bow neb a tnai it ia Hoc* Eh ibeu."— K. V. Timea. 
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'Mleaapbyof Spmoia,' are pcatb of great price."— Philadelphia Pma, 

■ 'g>1 Smdica on Cimi S<ib)TCI>/ by JaB« Anlhany riuurie. i> A< dlk of a laetii 

I* Hna wrilinc* of the potiular Engfiih Uunrias, who ia u bshl and oriiiiial a iMabB 

■i ft iaB vbieh nmev boo him abiiuld hf avutaakcd by thoae aha weuljkeap iw «nh 

tatelleiruil prasnaa of the age."— N. Y. Kvenlng t>a*l. * 
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dii0ti>(,q of Home, 

rftOU THE EARLIEST TIUE TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DICLUn. 

B7 Dr. THXODOE XOXXBEV. 

TwinhCml. with tbe ■Mboi'i luaioa ud idditu^ br Iha Rn. W. f. Diooeh, Ri(i« 
Pioftiaoi af Bibliul Crilidim io tht llDimiit]! b( Gluccnr, ^» Quaial 

tmduaia hj Dr. Lbwhaui Scuim. 

BBFBINTBD FBOM TEB RBTIBBD LOBSOH EDITION. 

Tma TobunH aawn tro. Frio* par TaIvbu. SIM. 

Dr. MoKUSEHtus long been known and qtprecUCed thrcmefa bis research^ 
into the luigBi£es, lam, uid instilutioni of Andoit Rome uid Italj, u 
the most thoroughly versed tcholu now living in these departmoits of hi>- 
torical investieaiion. To a muiderfullj aaA and eihanstive knowledge of 
thoe lubjeft^ be unites great power* of generaliiation, ■ Tigorooi, qiirited, 
and eiccedingi]' grapbic ityle and keen uudytical powen, which give thii 
history I. degree of interest and a pennanent value posiened by do otha 
record of the decline and fail of tbe Roman Commonwealth. " Dr. 
Mommsen's work," as Dr. Scbmiti remarlcs in the introduflioa. " though 
tbe produftion of a man of mott profomid and extessife leamii^ and 
knowledge of the world, is not ai much dengned for the professioaal 
•cbdar as for iatelligent readers of all dasaei who take an interest in the hif 
tory of by-gone ago, and are.mclined there to seek hiformation that m^ 
gnide them safely through the perpieiiDg maie* of modem biitoiy. " 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
" A walk of the vvry higbeit vvrit ; in buniaf U aiaA aad profcund : ia nanalti* M 
at fleaitii uid ilciU ; io ddcnptioiii of men arc adnirafaty >ivid. Wt wiih to pkut^a 
record our Dpinbn duE Dr. MomiDioi'i Li liy fkr Iha best hiaUry at Eh* Dadilb* and FbI 

n RooaD Ifialory Iiai appcand that csBbiaa ■ 
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r l^ixtoFg of (Jprrrr, 

By Prof. Dr. ERNST GURTIUS. 

Translated by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter'^ 
College, Cambridge, Prof, of History in Owen's College, Manchester. 

Complete i^ five vole,, crown 8vo, at $9»S0 per voImwm. 
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Cnrthi^ HUtory of Greece is tiinilar in plan and purpote to Mommsen's Histety ef 
Rome, with which it deserves to rank in every respect as one of the great masterpieces of 
htttDrical literature. Avoiding the minute details whida overburden other similar works, 
h groups together in a very picturesque manner all the important events in tlM history of 
this kingdom, whidi has exercised such a wonderfid influence upon the world's dvilisatkm. 
The narrative of Prof. Curtiusf work is flowing and animateid, aad the generaliaiiuM^ 
althcugh bold, are philosophical and sound. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 



** Professor Curtiusf eminent scholarship is a sufficent guarantee for die trustworthiness of 
his history, while the skill with which he groups his (acts, and his effective mode of narrating 
them, combine to render it no less readable dian sound. Professor Curtius everywhere main> 
tains the true dignity and impartiality of history, and it is evident his sympathies are on 
the side of justice, humanity, and progress.'* — Lerulon Aikemntm. 

'*We cin not express our opinion of Dr. Curtius* book better than by saying that it may 
be fidy ranked with Theodor Mommsen's great work."— Z^k^E^m S/eciatcr. 

"As an introduction to the study of Grecian historv, no previous work is comparable to 
Uie present for vivacity and picturesque beautv, while in sound learning and accuracy of 
sutemcnc it is not inferior to the elaborate productions which enrich the literature of the 
age."— M V, Daily Trilmne, 

"The History of Greece is treated by Dr. Curtius so broadly and freely in the spirit of 
the aineteerth century, that it becomes in his hands oneof the worthiest and most instructive 
branches of study for all who desire something more than a knowledge of isolated facts for 
dieur education. This translation ought to become a regular part ot the accepted course 
of reading for jroung men at college, and for all who are in training fin the nee political 
Kfc of our country."— JV. K Bvenimg Feei, 

Sent ^ost-faid, upon receipt of the price ^ by the Fuhlithere^ 

SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 

Ne-w York. 
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THE THIRTV YEARS' WAR, ISIB-IS48. By Sakitii. Rawsdh CAFcncn. 
THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK: "iih the CONQUEST ud 

LOSS of FRANCE. By J*ins Gauedkir of the Public Rtcord Office. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND FIRST EMPIRE: u Hi.uricil Sketch. 

By WiLLiAK O'CoNwojr Mopris, wiih ui appendix by Hon. AmtitBW D. 

Whitk. Prtvdcnl of Corn.ll University. 
THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. By Rev, M. OmcHTOH, M.A. 
THE FALL OF THE STUARTS AND WESTERN EUROPE FROM 

ie7atolSS7. BtRot, E.HAL., M.A. 
THE PURITAN REVOLUTION IMIHSM. B/S R.GAiii»in>. 
THE EARLY PLANTAOENETS. Uy Kev. Wh. Stubbs. 
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TME GREEKS AND THE PERSIANS. By ih< Iter, Cmoi W. COi, tLA , 

\Mt Schilir of TriDlty College. Oiford. 
THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE, Irnm >he Flijriit at Xcna Id (he F>U oT A4wh. 

By the Ri>. G. W. Con. M.A.. JoIdi- tAita- .■( the Snio. 
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[ ROME AND CARTHAOE, (he PUNIC WARS. By R. Bmifoiml Sum, : 

I THEQRACCHI.MARIUS. AND SULLA. By A. H. Bon-v. UJL, AiM* 

HuUr. Multuioudl College. 
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